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PREFACE. 

IN this work the Author has endeavoured to place before 
bis readers in an elementary form the facts and principles 
of the Science of * Heat/ and also to give some of the 
most prominent practical applications of our knowledge of 
this subject. 

His object has been to begin with the study of well- 
ascertained facts and to proceed onwards to general 
principles. Accordingly, the work has been divided into 
three parts ; the first of which embraces the study of the 
various effects produced by heat upon bodies. 

In this part many of the most recent investigations, as 
well as the apparatus used in conducting them, are described 
at length, while numerical examples are given, which, it is 
hoped, may enable the student to attain to the accuracy 
lieedful in physical research. 

The second division contains the laws which regulate 
the distribution of heat through space, and includes 
radiation, conduction, convection, and the measurements 
of specific and latent heat. Theoretical views are here 
for the first time introduced. 

The third and last part relates to the nature of Heat, 
Its sources, and connection with other properties of 
matter. In this part Heat is vie^wed 2i^ ^ ^^^cv^^ oil 
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VI PREFACE. 

motion, and the leading principles of the science 
energy, by which Heat becomes related to other fori 
of motion, are discussed. 

It may be well to state the basis on which the reaso 
ing of this part has been founded. It has appeared 
the Author that the foundation which involves the smalle 
amount of assumption is that adopted by Professor ^ 
Thomson, namely the denial of the possibility of a p( 
petual motion of any kind, and it will be shewn in t 
sequel that the denial of one form of perpetual motii 
involves the principle of the ' conservation of energ 
while the denial of another form involves the princij 
of the ' dissipation of energy.' 

In our ignorance of the ultimate constitution of matt 
it would thus appear that both the * conservation of energ 
and the * degradation or dissipation of energy' should 
viewed as principles having very strong claims to recognitic 
and as increasing these claims every day by the n< 
facts which their employment as instruments of resear 
is constantly bringing to light. 

A few words with regard to the mode in which the subje 
of temperature is viewed. Some eminent philosophers a 
of opinion that our methods of subdividing a range 
temperature are to a great extent arbitrary, so that provid 
we always adhere to the same method we shall not be 1 
into error. 

Be this as it may, there can be no question that sor 
methods of doing this are much more convenient th 
others; nay, even that one method, that by the air th< 
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mometer, enjoys such a pre-eminence of convenience that 
it may with propriety be termed the proper method of sub- 
dividing a range of temperature. 

Starting with the assumption that there is a proper method 
of measuring temperature, it is shewn near the beginning 
of this work that even if we are ignorant of this proper 
method there is yet an advantage in employing an air 
thermometer. This advantage consists in the fact that we 
may use any permanent gas we choose for our air ther- 
mometer, and yet obtain results as nearly as may be identical 
with one another if all our instnmients are read on the 
same principle; while, on the other hand, the indications 
of two thermometers filled with different liquids, and both 
graduated on the same principle, are not strictly comparable 
with each other. If we determine to prefer an air ther- 
mometer we still have to decide on what principle it ought 
to be read, and, while this principle is indicated at the 
commencement of the work, the reasons in favour of its 
adoption are not fully discussed until the end. 

The author cannot omit the opportimity of acknowledging 
his obligations to several scientific friends for the suggestions 
and advice they have kindly given him ; more especially 
is he indebted to the organizing Secretary of this Series of 
Works at Oxford for much valuable assistance throughout 
the book. 
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1. The word 'Heat' is used in the following treatise to 
denote that agent which produces a certain well-known 
sensation when applied to the human body. 

2. But this sensation while so familiar to us that every 
one must immediately recognise what agent is meant when 
the term Heat is used, is yet not suflBciently definite or 
constant to afford us the means of accurately measuring 
the amount of heat which a body possesses. The same 
substance may at the same time appear warm to one indi- 
vidual and cold to another ; nay, it may even be pronounced 
warm by one of our hands and cold by the other. Our 
judgment with regard to the amount of heat possessed by 
the substance in question is thus found to depend upon the 
state of our bodies, and as this changes from time to time 
we cannot therefore make use of our sensations as a means 
of measuring heat. 

8. In the study of this subject it is thus of primary 
importance to become acquainted with some instrument by 
the aid of which the state of bodies with regard to heat may 
be accurately determined. The Thermometer fulfils this 
requirement, and a description of it will therefore form the 
commencement of this treatise. 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

4. When the Thermometer has been described the various 
effects produced in bodies by the presence of heat may next 
with advantage be studied. Such effects are change of 
volume ; of condition ; of hardness ; chemical change ; with 
other effects which will afterwards be mentioned. 

6. The laws which regulate the distribution of heat will 
next be considered, and under this head it will be necessary 
to recognise two distinct modes of conveyance of this agent, 
from one body to another. Every one is familiar with the 
fact that the contact of a cold body with a hot one, whether 
solid, liquid, or gaseous, will cause the latter to part with 
some of its heat. But this is not the only way by which 
heat may reach us ; for we derive a very considerable amount 
from the sun, although this luminary is at a great distance 
from the earth, while the intervening space does not contain 
that gross form of matter which serves to convey heat by 
contact. 

We are thus taught that a hot body parts with its heat in 
two ways, — 

(i) By contact with a cold body; 
(2) By radiation through space. 
And we believe, moreover, that radiant heat traverses 
space with the enormous velocity of 190,000 miles per 
second. 

e. We have thus the means of making a very convenient 
and easily perceived classification of the modes in which 
Heat exhibits itself to us. 

There is, in the first place, what we may call absorbed 
heat, which resides in a hot body, and often remains in it 
for a considerable time; and we have, in the next place, 
radiant heat, which is heat in the act of passing through 
space with a very great velocity. 

.7. In treating of the laws which regulate the distribution 
of heat this distinction may with propriety be observed, and 
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this part of the subject will thus divide itself into two. It 
will be desirable to consider, in the first place, radiant 
heat — ^its nature, and the laws which regulate its distri- 
bution; and then to consider the laws which regulate the 
distribution of absorbed heat, while under this last heading 
the capacity of bodies for heat will be brought forward. 

8. In treating of radiant heat theoretical views will for 
the first time be introduced. It is well known that there 
have been two distinct theories regarding the nature of Heat. 
In one of these it is viewed as a substance which insinuates 
itself between the particles of a hot body, while in the other 
it is regarded as a species of motion taking ' place amongst 
these particles. Such views could not well be introduced at an 
earlier stage of the work, since the more prominent effects of 
heat upon bodies form a set of phenomena that are capable 
of being explained tolerably well by either hypothesis. They 
are therefore somewhat imsuitable as tests of a theory, while, 
on the other hand, they are of extreme importance as facts. 
But the study of radiant heat enables us to pronoimce with 
a near approach to certainty that this influence is not a 
substance ejected from a hot body, but rather a description 
of undulatory motion transmitted through a medium per- 
vading all space. 

9. It would appear to follow, as a corollary from this 
view, that ordinary heat into which radiant heat is trans- 
formed when absorbed must also be a species of motion, 
and this idea will be abundantly confirmed in the next part 
of the subject, where the various sources of heat will be 
treated of, and the nature of this agent as well as its con- 
nexion with other properties of matter fully discussed. 

10. Lastly, this treatise will contain throughout notices of 
some of the most important practical applications of the laws 
of Heat, and also of certain terrestrial and cosmical adaptations 
in which these Jaws phjr a very important part. 

B 2 
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It will be observed throughout that the term Caloi 
avoided as much as possible, since this term has come i 
associated with that theory which regards heat as a 
stance and not as a species of motion. 



BOOK I. 

EFFECTS OF HEAT UPON BODIES. 

CHAPTER I. 

Temperature^ and its measurement by Thermometers, 

DEFINITION OF TEMPERATURE. 

U. The temperature of a body may be defined to be its 
state with respect to sensible heat. When the amount of 
sensible heat in a body increases, its temperature is said to 
rise, and when this diminishes its temperature is said to 
fall It is expedient to discuss at the outset certain fun- 
damental principles which imderlie all measurements of 
temperature. 

12. If there be two substances, as for instance water and 
mercury, in such a condition that when brought intimately 
into contact with one another and shaken together neither 
of them changes its state with respect to heat, then these 
two bodies may be said to be in a state of equilibrium of 
temperature with each other. Suppose now that the mercury 
is m a similar state with respect to a third substance, oil. 
We have thus the water in equilibrium of temperature with the 
mercury and the mercury in equilibrium of temperature with 
the oil. Now we know, as the result of experience, that we 
shall also have the water in equilibrium of temperature with 
the oil. In fine, if a series of bodies be in equilibrium of 
temperature with each other in any one order they will be so 
in any other order; and no matter how tViey ^t^ Xstwv^ 
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together or mixed up with one another, they will always 
retain unchanged their state with respect to heat All such 
bodies are said to be of the same temperature. 

But if when the water and the mercury are brought 
together the water parts with some of its heat to the mercury, 
then it is said to be of a higher temperature than the 
mercury; and if, on the other hand, the water receives 
heat from the mercury, then it is said to be of a lower 
temperature than the mercury. 

13. It will be inferred from what we have said that if two 
bodies of different temperature be intimately associated with 
one another they will both at length attain one common 
temperature. 

Let us now suppose that we have a large mass of liquid 
whose temperature we wish to measure by means of a 
thermometer. Strictly speaking, when the thermometer and 
the liquid are brought intimately together, a common tempera- 
ture will be attained, but if the mass of the liquid be very 
much greater than that of the thermometer the former will 
not be appreciably changed in temperature by the inmiersion 
in it of the latter, and the result will be that the thermometer 
will denote with suflBcient accuracy the temperature of the 
liquid — only it is necessary that this instrument be very small. 
But if the temperature of the liquid be kept constantly 
recruited by some natural process, as for instance that of 
boiling, the thermometer will in such a case, whatever be its 
size, at length attain the temperature of the boiling liquid in 
which it is immersed; but a small thermometer will attain 
this temperature sooner than a large one. 

14. Bequirements to be fulfilled by a good Thermo- 
meter. Having stated these facts, let us now point out the 
requirements which an instrument for measuring temperature 
may be expected to fulfil, ist, it ought to be of small size 
and easily portable. 2nd, it ought always to give the same 
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indication for the same temperature, or to be capable of 
doing so by a simple correction. 3rd, it ought to do some- 
thing more than merely denote that one body is hotter or 
colder than another. For the difference between two tem- 
peratures, such as the freezing and the boiling points of 
water, is one which we conceive to be capable of accurate 
subdivision iiito any number of equal parts, which form as it 
were successive equal steps by which we may mount from 
the lower to the higher temperature. This last requirement 
is the most difficult one, for it implies not only a knowledge 
of the agent Heat, but also of the changes which it produces 
upon bodies, since we must evidently make use of some one 
of these changes in the construction of our instrument for 
measuring temperature. 

While a mercurial thermometer may probably be so made 
as to fiilfil the first and second of these requirements, it is an 
air thermometer which will best satisfy the third; but the 
reasons which lead us to suppose that this instrument gives 
us the means of measiuing temperature with great accuracy 
cannot well be discussed at the outset of this work. These 
will be given hereafter: in the meantime, let us take it for 
granted that an air thermometer does really fulfil this require- 
ment, and refer our readers for a description of this instru- 
ment to our chapter on the dilatation of gases. 

16. But while an air thermometer gives a very correct 
indication of temperature, it is nevertheless an instrument 
difficult of construction and awkward in use: it ought therefore 
to be employed rather as a standard of reference, by means 
of which the errors peculiar to some other instrument of easy 
construction and simple form may be determined. 

MERCURIAL THERMOMETER. 

16. An instrument of this kind is found in the mer- 
curial thermometer^ wMch is constructed upoxv the ^f«vd^<^ 
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that mercury when heated expands very much more than 
glass. 

In making a mercurial thermometer a bulb is first blown 
at one extremity of a tube of glass having a capillary bore, 
the other end of the tube being open to the atmosphere. 
The bulb is then heated so as to drive out some of the air 
which it contains, and the open end of the tube is inserted into 
a basin of pure mercury. As the bulb begins to cool and 
the pressure of the air within it diminishes, part of this 
mercury will be driven up the bore into the bulb. The 
mercury is then boiled, and the mercurial vapour drives 
away any air or moisture that may have adhered to the 
tube. While the instrument is hot and full of the vapour of 
mercury its extremity is once more plunged into the basin, 
by which means, on condensation of the vapour, the bulb 
and tube will be filled with mercury. When the tube is full 
of mercury it is hermetically sealed, and when the instrument 
has cooled the mercury ought to fill the bulb and part of the 
stem, the other part being empty. If now the bulb of this 
instrument be heated the glass envelope will expand, and 
also the mercury with which it is filled ; but the mercury will 
expand much more than the glass envelope, and in con- 
sequence the mercurial column will rise in the capillary tube. 
If the bore be fine enough, a considerable rise may thus be 
produced even when there is only a small expansion of the 
mercury, and by this means a very great amount of delicacy 
may be given to the instrument. 

17. Calibration of the tube. If the instrument is to 
be as accurate as possible, it is necessary to know the 
relative diameter of the bore at different parts of its length, 
since this is always variable even in the best tubes. 

To accomplish this the tube is made by the glass-blower 
in such a way that by a simple mechanical contrivance a 
small column of mercury, occupying the length of about 
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one-third of an inch in the bore, may be detached from the 
main body of the fluid. This colmnn is then made to travel 
from the one extremity of the tube to the other, and its 
length is measured by a microscope at each short stage of 
its progress. It is obvious that this column will be long 
where the bore is narrow and short where it is wide, and 
that by this means we may obtain the relative diameter, of 
the bore in different parts of the tube. The detached 
colmnn having served its purpose is now reunited to the 
main body of the mercury. It will be afterwards seen 
(Art. 20) in what manner the information thus obtained is 
made use of. 

18. Determination of the fixed points. The freezing 
point. Our object in constructing a thermometer presup- 
poses the existence of at least two fixed points of temperature. 
The two universally adopted are the freezing and the boiling 
points of water. Suppose that a substance ascends from the 
lower to the upper of these temperatures through a certain 
number of equal stages or degrees, it is the office of the 
thermometer to indicate these. In order to determine the 
lower fixed point, a wooden box is perforated in the bottom 
with a few holes to permit drainage, and placed in a room 
whose temperature is above the freezing point of water. 
It is then filled with snow or pounded ice in a melting 
state, and it has been ascertained that the temperature of 
this melting ice is imder ordinary circumstances absolutely 
constant. The thermometer is now placed vertically in this 
mixture, the ice being heaped about the stem, and is so left 
for a quarter o^ an hour, or imtil the mercury has become 
stationary. The tube is then marked with a scratch at 
the termination of the mercurial column, and the lowest 
of the two points is thus determined. Presuming that 
Fahrenheit's scale is to be employed, this point will 
denote 32**. 
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19. The boiling point. The next process consists in 
determining the boiling point of water. This, unlike the 
freezing point, is not strictly constant, for the temperature 
of steam in contact with water depends upon the pressure 
illider which it exists. 

It had been observed by Gay Lussac that water boils 
under the same pressure at slightly different temperatures 
in different vessels ; but Rudberg afterwards found that the 
nature of the containing vessel altered only the temperature 
of the water and not that of the steam. It is therefore in 
steam, not water, that a thermometer ought to be plunged 
in order to have its upper point determined. Hence also 
if steam escape from an open vessel containing water into 
the air, the temperature of the steam, which depends upon 
the pressure under which the steam exists, will therefore 
depend upon the atmospheric pressure, since this must be the 
same as that of the steam. The temperature of the steam 
of water boiling in an open vessel will therefore vary 
with the barometer; but if we know the law of this 
variation we can make allowance for it in graduating our 
thermometer. 

The Commissioners appointed by the British Government 
to construct standard weights and measures, and the Kew 
Committee of the British Association, have both agreed that 
the upper point of a thermometer graduated according to 
Fahrenheit's scale, or that adopted in this country, shall oe 
taken to represent at London the temperature of steam, at the 
pressure of 29.905 inches of mercury reduced to the freezing 
point. This is therefore the true meaning of 212° Fahrenheit, 
and the temperature of steam at other pressures may be 
found from the following table. 
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Temperature of steam at different pressures. 



Tempera- 
ture. 



Pressure in 
inches of 

mercury at 
32°Fahr. 



3II.O 


29315 


311. 1 


29374 


3II.2 


29.432 


2II.3 


29.491 


2II.4 


29550 


3II.5 


29.60Q 


2II.6 


29.668 





Pressure in 


Tempera- 


inches of 


ture. 


mercury at 




32°Fahr. 


211. 7 


29.727 


211.8 


29.786 


211.9 


29.845 


212.0 


29.905 


212.1 


29.964 


212.2 


30.024 


212.3 


30.083 





Pressure in 


Tempera- 


inches of 


ture. 


mercury at 
32°Fahr. 


2124 


30.143 


212.5 
212.6 


30.203 
30.263 


212.7 
212.8 


30.323 
30.384 


212.9 


30.444 



We are thus furnished with the means of determining the 
higher point. Let the instrument be immersed in steam 
arising from boiUng water, mark off as before the termination 
of the mercurial column, reading the barometer at the same 
moment. If the pressure of 'the atmosphere be 29.905 inches, 
this point will denote 212°; and for any other pressure the 
true value of the mark may be found from the above table. 

In performing this operation it will be found most conve- 
nient to employ Regnault's apparatus (see page 1 2). The 
arrangement will best be perceived from Fig. 2, which repre- 
sents the interior of the instrument. 

.4 is a thermometer haying its bulb a little above E, the level 
of the boiling water. The course which the steam is forced to 
take is denoted by the arrow-heads. It is thus seen that the 
steam must pass up along the thermometer tube and down 
again, until finally it leaves the apparatus by the orifice C, 
The whole of the tube of the instrument is thus thoroughly 
surrounded by steam, and by a cylinder of the temperature 
of the steam. 2? is a bent glass tube, open to the atmo- 
sphere, and containing a little water, which shews by a 
difference of level in the two limbs if the pressure of 
the steam in the interior is greater than that of the atmo- 
sphere without. It has been ascertained tYval, \i \!cv^ ot^Svc^ 
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is sufficiently wide, this difference is too small to affect die 
temperature of the thermometer, and thus the gauge D nay 
be dispensed with. 




Fig. I. 

The thermometer is inserted through a closely fitting sUt 
in a thick piece of india-rubber which rests upon the 
top of the apparatus, and the stem is lowered until the 
column of mercury just appears above the india-rubber ; and 
thus nearly all the column as well as the bulb is exposed to 
the vapour of boiling water. This apparatus is generally 
formed of copper, and distilled water should if possible be 
used. It ought also to be noted that in marking off the 
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points the lower or freezing point should always be deter- 
mined first ; the reason for this will be afterwards given. 

20. Graduation. Fahrenheit's scale. The relative 
diameter of the bore at different parts of the tube having 
now been determined by calibration (Art. 17), and the two 
fixed points marked, it is easy to graduate the instrument. 
If the scale is to be that of Fahrenheit, the lower point is 
called 32° and the upper point (provided the atmospheric 
pressure be 29.905 inches) 212°. There are thus 180 divisions 
between the two points, and these are marked upon the 
tube in the following manner. The whole instrument is 
covered over with wax sufficiently thin to allow the two 
niarks (previously blackened) to be visible, and a needle 
attached to a dividing engine scratches the graduations in 
the wax. The thermometer is then exposed to hydrofluoric 
acid or its vapour, which attacks the glass where the wax has 
been scratched off. The length of each degree is regulated 
by the previously determined diameter of the bore in such 
a manner that the internal capacity of the tube between the 
two marks is divided into 180 equal parts. The graduation is 
generally extended below the freezing point, and sometimes 
above the boiling point. In this thermometer a temperature 
32° below the freezing point is termed zero, while one ten de- 
grees lower is called minus 10°, or 10° below zeroy and so on. 

21. Other scales. Besides Fahrenheit's scale there are 
two others, those of Celsius and Reaumur. The former of 
these is also called Centigrade, and is used throughout 
France, and the latter very generally in Germany. 

In the Centigrade thermometer the freezing point of water 
is termed 0°, or zero, while the boiling point is reckoned 
equal to 100°. A degree Centigrade is therefore greater 
than a degree Fahrenheit in the proportion of nine to five. 
The boiling point in this thermometer, or 100°, is defined 
to be the temperature of steam under the barometne ^i^^'sox^ 
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of 760 millimetres, or 29.922 inches of mercury reduced to 
the freezing point of water at the latitude of Paris. This is 
slightly different from the corresponding point, or 212**, 
in Fahrenheit's scale, which, as we have seen, denotes 
the temperature of steam imder the pressure of 29.905 
inches of mercury reduced to 32° at the latitude of Lon- 
don. It must, however, be borne in mind that the force 
of gravity, and therefore the absolute pressure towards the 
earth of the same mass of matter, is somewhat greater in 
London than at Paris, so that 29.922 inches of mercury in 
Paris are equal in absolute pressure to 29.914 inches at 
London (see Art. 143). This still leaves a slight difference 
between the absolute pressure of the steam in the two cases, 
and hence the upper points of these two instruments will not 
quite correspond in temperature; but this difference is so 
very small that for ordinary purposes it may be neglected. 
To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade the following formula 

is made use of, C = (F — 32) -; while to reduce Centigrade 

to Fahrenheit we have F = - — |- ^2, 

5 

Thus, were it reqidred to find what degree Centigrade 
corresponds to 77°Fahr., we should proceed in the following 
manner. Subtracting 32° from 77° we find that this tempera- 
ture is 45° above the freezing point, or Centigrade zero, and 
taking f of 45°, since Centigrade degrees are greater than 
those of Fahrenheit in this proportion, we find that 25° Cent 
corresponds to 77° Fahr. 

Again, were it required to find what degree Centigrade 
corresponds to — 38^.2 Fahr,, we should have, as above — 

C = (- 38.2 - 32) ^ or C = - 70.2 X ^ = - 39'. 

In the scale of Reaumur the distance between the freezing 
and boiling point is divided into 80 parts, and the boiling 
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point is defined to be the temperature of steam imder the 
pressure of 760 millimetres of mercury, the force of gravity 
being that which corresponds to latitude 45**. 

To reduce Fahrenheit to Reaumur we have therefore 

the following expression, R = (F— 32) -; while to reduce 

n R 

Reaumur to Fahrenheit we have F = [-32. 

4 

22. Correotion for change of zero. It is foimd that 
thermometers are liable to an alteration of their zero points, 
especiaUy when the bulb has been filled not long before 
graduation. This displacement is of the following nature. 
Immediately after graduation 32° will of course denote the 
temperature of melting ice, but when some time has elapsed 
a thermometer placed in melting ice will no longer give this 
reading, but one somewhat higher, perhaps 32.4 or 32.5. 

When an instrument has been graduated shortly after the 
filling of the bulb, this displacement may in the course of 
years amount to nearly 2° Fahr., but it is believed that this is 
the extreme limit of the change. But if the bulb has been 
kept for some time before graduation, and has also been well 
annealed, the change is much less : nevertheless it may 
possibly amoimt in the course of years to six or seven tenths 
of a degree. Besides this progressive and permanent change 
there is also a temporary one, produced by heating and 
suddenly cooling the instrument. For instance, if a thermo- 
meter have first of all its freezing point determined by 
melting ice, if it then be plunged into boiling water, then 
suddenly withdrawn, and finally plunged again into ice, the 
freezing point will be found to have changed — the instrument 
may now read 31.8, and it will not recover its true reading 
until ten days or a fortnight have elapsed. This is the 
reason why the freezing point is always marked off first in 
constructing the instrument. 
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To correct for change of zero the thermometer ougl 
be plimged from time to time into melting ice, an( 
reading noted. The amoimt of alteration thus becc 
known, and the requisite correction may be applied, ^ 
is of course constant throughout the scale. 

23. Other souroes of error. If a thermometer 
its fixed points determined in a vertical position it : 
always be used in this position: in like manner if t 
points are determined in a horizontal position of the in 
ment, then it must always be used horizontally. The re 
of this is that for the same temperature the same instrui 
will give a higher reading in a horizontal than in a vei 
position, since in the latter the hydrostatic pressure oi 
column of mercury will tend not only to compress 
particles of mercury into less volume, but also to en] 
the capacity of the bulb. 

For a similar reason the reading of an unprote 
thermometer in vacuo will be different from its rea 
in air. 

24. Again, when the volume of mercury in the stem 
thermometer is exposed to a temperature different from 
of the bulb, a correction must likewise be made on 
account. 

For instance, if the bulb and the column of mercur 
to freezing-point mark have the temperature of bo 
water, while the remainder of the column is exposed t( 
atmosphere, which we may imagine to be at 32°, thee 
instrument will not indicate 212°. It would have don 
had the whole of the mercury been heated up to the bo 
point, but this is not the case, for nearly 180 degreei 
the distance between the freezing-point mark and 
extremity of the column, is exposed to the atmosphere, 
may be taken to have the same temperature as it has. 

In order to find the correction which we ought to a] 
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let US denote by unity the whole volume of the mercury 
when it is all at the temperature 32°: unity will therefore 
also denote the internal capacity at this temperature of the 
glass envelope up to freezing-point mark. Now it will be 
afterwards shewn (Art. 52) that this mercury when raised 
to 212° will have the volume 1.0182 nearly, and also (Art. 40) 
we may perhaps suppose that the internal capacity of the 
glass up to freezing-point mark will have, when raised to 
212°, the volume 1.0026: this however depends upon the 
nature of the glass. Hence a volume of mercury equal to 
1.0182 — 1.0026, or .0156, will exist in the tube above the 
freezing-point mark provided that the ivhole column of 
mercury be heated up to 212°; and it will under these 
drciunstances occupy 180 degrees of the bore. The ques- 
tion to be answered is, how many degrees of the bore will this 
portion of mercury occupy when both it and the tube con- 
taining it are at 32°. Evidently the absolute volume of this 

portion of mercury at 32° will be .0156 x _- = .01532. 

Hence if we imagine the bore of the tube to preserve a 

constant volume for all temperatures, the rise may easily be 

found. For if the volume .0156 occupy 180 divisions, the 

.01532 
volume .01532 will occupy 180 x ^ or 176.8 divisions. 

But the bore of the tube in which this rise takes place does 
not preserve a constant volume throughout, but, being only at 
32^ is really of smaller capacity than it was at 212°, in 
the ratio of i to 1.0026 : the rise of 176^.8 will therefore 
have to be increased in this proportion, and will become 
1 7 7°. 2, or the mercury will indicate 209°. 2 as the boiling 
point of water; a correction of -|-2°.8 must therefore be 
applied. 

This example will convey to the reader sufficiently well 
the method to be employed in finding this coii^c\!\otv, \5v\\. 



/ 
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it ought to be borne in mind that it is much better when 
practicable to avoid the necessity for it, by exposing the 
whole column of mercury as well as the bulb to the influence 
of the temperature which we wish to estimate. 

25. Lastly, even when a mercurial thermometer has been 
constructed with the greatest accuracy after the method 
indicated in the preceding articles, so that the freezing point 
is denoted by 32° and the boiling point by 212°, while each 
degree denotes precisely the i8oth part of the capacity of 
the bore between these two points, it does not follow that 
the instrument will give an intermediate temperature with 
absolute exactness. 

For, in the first place, it does not follow that the expansion 
in volume of the mercury above that of the glass envelope up 
to freezing-point mark for a true rise of 90° must be precisely 
half of its expansion for a true rise of 180°. 

In the next place, it ought to be borne in mind that the 
rise of 90° takes place in a bore of which the temperature is 
only 122°, and of which therefore the capacity is smaller than 
when the temperature is 212°, in the proportion of 1.0013 to 
1.0026. 

Both of these circumstances will introduce errors, and 
Regnault has found that when the graduation is extended 
much above 212°, the difference between the mercurial and 
the standard air thermometer becomes very considerable at 
high temperatures, and also varies with the nature of the 
glass. But between 32° and 212°, and for a range extending 
not too far beyond these points, a mercurial thermometer 
well graduated may be considered to be a tolerably good 
though not a strictly accurate instrument. Since the best 
thermofneters made in this country are all formed of the 
same kind of glass, it would be desirable that a few of 
these should be compared with an air thermometer at 
temperatures between 32° and 212°. The writer of this 
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work hopes that he may ultimately be able to make this 
comparison. 

OTHER THERMOMETERS. 

26. Aloohol Thermometer. It is well known that 
mercury freezes at about — 38° Fahr., while it boils at about 
660° Fahr. A mercurial thermometer cannot therefore be used 
below the former point or above the latter. But while the 
superior limit of its accurate employment is considerably 
below the higher temperature, its indications may probably be 
relied upon very nearly to the point at which the mercury 
freezes. It is, however, often desirable to register still lower 
temperatures, and in order to do so a thermometer filled with 
absolute alcohol is employed. Such an instrument is not 
capable of being constructed with the same amount of exact- 
ness as a mercurial thermometer ; but yet if it be carefully 
made, and used with caution, very good results may be ob- 
tained. An alcohol thermometer ought before graduation 
to be marked off at 32°, and at some higher temperature by 
comparison with a mercurial standard thermometer. The 
freezing point of mercury ought also, if possible, to be made 
use of as a fixed point; and it has been ascertained 
that this, like the freezing point of water, is of constant 
temperature, its true value, on Fahrenheit's scale, being 
— 37^.9. An alcohol thermometer may be used for very low 
temperatures, since this fluid has not yet been frozen. 

When a very accurate determination is desired, this ther- 
mometer should be kept in a vertical position, bulb down- 
wards, for some time before it is read. 

The reason of this is that alcohol, unlike mercury, wets 
the capillary glass tube which contains it, and is also very 
volatile : great care ought therefore to be taken that there is 
no liquid above the main column, whether condensed or 
adhering to the sides of the tube. 

C2 
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27. Maximum and Minimum Thermometers. Maxi- 
mum. It is often of importance to know not merely the 
present temperature, but likewise the highest or lowest point 
to which an instrument has been exposed. Meteorologists, 
for instance, should be able to register every evening and 
morning the highest and lowest temperatures of the atmo- 
sphere. This, when not accomplished by a continuous pho- 
tographic registration of temperature, is done by maximum 
and minimum thermometers. 

In Rutherford's maximum thermometer the stem is placed 
in a horizontal position, and the bore contains a small index 
made of iron or graphite, which the mercury pushes before it 
when it expands through increase of temperature ; but when 
it retreats this index is left behind, since there is no cohesion 
between it and the mercury. In Professor Phillips' maximum 
thermometer this index is part of the mercurial column itself, 
which, as in Fig. 3, is separated from the main body of the 
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fluid by a little air. When the mercury expands, the elastic 
force of the air pushes the index on before it; but this is kept 
in its position when the mercury again contracts. By this 
arrangement there is no risk of the index soiling the mercury 
or becoming entangled with it. It has also been found that 
when the bore is sufficiently narrow the instrument may be 
used in a vertical position, bulb downwards, and it is thus of 
service in chemical operations. Both of these maximum 
thermometers when read must be reset by shaking the index 
down towards the mercurial column as far as it will go. 

Negretti and Zambra's maximum thermometer is exhibited 
in Fig. 4. When used the stem of this instrument ought to 
be inclined downwards. The bore is nearly choked at A by 
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means of a bit of enamel or glass. When the mercury ex- 
pands, it does so with sufficient force to push its way past this 
obstruction ; but when it contracts, that part of the column 
past the obstruction is kept there, and the contraction takes 




Fig. 4. 

place by the mercury to the left of ^ withdrawing into the 
bulb. It does not matter if the column past the obstruction 
go down to the bottom of the tube, for when the instrument 
is read it is gently tilted up until this detached column flows 
back to the obstruction, where it is arrested, and the end of 
the column will then denote the maximum temperature. In 
resetting the instrument it is necessary to shake the detached 
column past the obstruction, in order to fill up the vacancy 
left by the contraction of the fluid after the maximum had 
been reached. ' 

28. MinimTim. In Rutherford's minimum thermometer 
alcohol is used, and a small glass index is immersed in the 
column of this fluid. When the instrument has been set 
this index is at the termination of the column which is kept in 
a horizontal position. Now should the temperature rise and 
the alcohol expand, it will flow past the index ; but should 
the alcohol contract, it carries the index with it, for the fluid 
does not readily permit of its concave capillary surface being 
broken. The minimum temperature is thus registered. 

In order to overcome the objection attached lo X\ve \x^^ ol 
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Fig- 5- 



alcohol, L. Casella has lately proposed a mercurial minimum 
thermometer. The principle of this instrument will be un- 
derstood from Fig. 5. Its peculiarity consists in a side 
chamber, AB, the bore of which at A becomes smaller very 
abruptly, and afterwards swells into a pear-shap>ed termination. 

But even after it has 
^ been abruptly nar- 

rowed this bore is 
still much wider than 
that of the main 
tube CD. When 
the instrument is 
set, the mercury fills 
the side chamber as far as the abrupt termination A, but the 
pear-shaped vessel is left empty. Suppose now the tem- 
perature to rise — instead of the column in the main tube 
moving, the rise will take place by the mercury at A 
flowing into the pear-shaped vessel: the reason of this 
probably being that the bore is here wider than that of the 
main tube, and there is consequently less resistance to the 
movement of the fluid. Suppose, next, that the temperature 
falls — ^the fluid in the pear-shaped vessel will first contract, 
but when the mercury has reached A, or the point at 
which the instrument was originally set, the effect produced 
by the flat surface at A will prevent the mercury receding 
farther, and the contraction will now take place in the main 
tube. Thus any fall below the temperature of setting takes 
place in the main tube, while any rise takes place in the 
side chamber; and hence the instrument serves as a mini- 
mum thermometer. A comparison at Kew Observatory has 
shewn that the indication of such an instrument agrees very 
nearly with that of a Rutherford's minimum thermometer 
when the latter is carefully used. 
29, Lealie^B differential Thermometer. Sir John 
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Leslie has constructed an instrument for shewing the dif- 
ference in temperature between two neighbouring substances 
or places, and which is hence dalled the differential ther- 
mometer. In this instrument two bulbs, A and -5, filled 
with air are connected together j^ 
by means of a bent tube, as in (^ 
Fig. 6 : a little coloured liquid fills 
the lower part of this tube, and 
rises to the levels C and D when 
both bulbs are of the same tem- 
perature. But should A become 
warmer than B, since air expands 
very much for an increase of tem- 
perature, the column of liquid' will 
be pushed down at C and made 
to rise at D ; and this motion will be 
reversed when B becomes warmer 
than A, Such an instrument will ^^g- ^* 

therefore indicate any difference of temperature with great 
delicacy. The fluid in the tube ought to be one which is 
not volatile — sulphuric acid is frequently used. We shall 
find afterwards (Art. 165) that the thermo-pile registers any 
difference of temperature with still greater delicacy than this 
instrument. 

30. nuctuation Thermometer. The author of this 
work has proposed an instrument for summing up fluctu- 
ations of temperature. If a bulb be blown connecting 
together two horizontal glass tubes of different bores, and 
if this instrument be nearly filled with mercury, it will be 
found that this fluid will expand in the tube of wide bore 
when the temperature rises, and contract in the other when 
it falls. Thus- the mercury will gradually travel toward the 
extremity of the tube of wide bore, and its position from 
time to time wiJJ indicate the amount of ^mcIusl^aotv n^\\\05\ 
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the temperature undergoes. This instniment is however 
difficult of construction. 
31. Other instruments for measuring tenoLperature. 

Wedgwood's pyrometer is an instrument for measuring high 
temperatures, and its action depends on the contraction 
which takes place in baked clay when heated. An air 
thermometer furnishes, however, a much more accurate 
means of obtaining the same result, and this will be after- 
wards described. 

Breguet's metallic thermometer is another instrument 
which may be used in measuring temperature, but a de- 
scription of it must be deferred to a future occasion. 



CHAPTER II. 

Dilatation of Solids, 

32. In the present chapter the relation between the tem- 
perature and the volume of a solid will be investigated. 

It is a general, though not a universal law, that when such 
a body increases in temperature it also expands in volume, 
or dilates, and that when it diminishes in temperature its 
volume contracts, so that when restored to its original tem- 
perature it resumes its original volume. 

The subjoined apparatus (Fig. 7) is used to illustrate the 
expansion of solids through heat. A rod A is fixed at one 
end by a screw B, while the other end presses against the 
short arm of a lever, whose long arm P forms a pointer, 
This pointer exhibits by its movement along a graduated 
scale any change of length in the rod — thus, were the rod 
to expand, the pointer would be pushed upwards ; and were 
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il lo contract, the pointer would fall downwards. Any small 
chat^ in the length of the rod is thus rendered visible. 




Fig- 7- 

But the way in which a solid expands is different ac- 
cording as the substance is crystalline in its structure or 
imorphous, and hence the subject natuially divides itself 
inio two parts. In the first of these the expansion of 
luicrystallized solids will be considered, while in the second 
the behaviour of cr}'stals under change of temperature will 
be shortly described. 

DILATATION OF UNCRYSTALLIZf.D SOLIDS. 

33. In some cases it is the increment of the volume of a 
body that we wish to estimate, while in others, as for instance 
when we are considering a substance, such as a bar, of 
which the length is the important element, it is change of 
length and not change of volume with which we concern 
ourselves. The former of these is called iirn^ur and the 
latter cubical dilatation or expansion. We shall commence 
with linear expansion : but let us first proceed to defme 
what is meant by " the coefficient of expansion," whether 
linear or cubical. The coefiicienl of expansion of a sub- 
stance is the expansion for one degree of temperature 
of that quantity of the substance whose lei:igl\\ ot vo\x!.to^ *-?»■ 
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the case may be) was unity at a certain standard temperat 
as for instance at the temperature of melting ice. 

Thus if the length of a brass bar be unity at 32° Fahr 
33° it will be i.ooooi : hence .00001 is the linear coeffic 
of expansion of brass for 1° Fahr. 

34. Linear dilatation. IiavoiBier's method. Sev 
methods of finding the linear dilatation of solids li 
been proposed. In one of these, namely that adopted 
Lavoisier and Laplace, a telescope is placed upon a hori2 
tal axis between two pillars, as in Fig. 8. This axis carri< 
cross piece . 




press aga 

the cross piece in the direction denoted by the arrow-h( 
This pressure will move the cross piece and turn roi 
the axis of the telescope to which the cross piece is rig! 
attached, so that the telescope will now point to a diffei 
object. Suppose that the object to which it is poini 
is a vertical scale of inches at a considerable distance. 
a horizontal wire be placed in the telescope so as to app 
in the centre of its field of view, this will seem to h 
travelled over a considerable distance on the vertical si 
for a very small expansion of the bar. It will be seen 1 
this apparatus is similar to that of Fig, 7, the telescope : 
vertical scale of inches performing the part of the poii 
and graduated quadrant. 
3G. M&rasden'a method. In Roy and Ramsden's ap 
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ratus there are three troughs, the first and the last contdning 
iron bars, while the middle one contains the bar of which 




the dilatation is to be measured To the two extremities of 
Ihe iron bar contained m the first trough there are fixed the 
eye-pieces of two microscopes, the object glasses of which 
ue fixed to the corresponding extremities of the bir in the 
middle trough These microscopes are directed towards 
■wo marks attached to the extremities of the iron bar in 
™ farther trough The first and third troughs are kept 
filled with melting ice, so that the iron bars m these are 
ilwavs of the same temperature (These bars are per- 
manently fixed at one end and moveable through a collar 
*t the other ) Hence the points of attachment of the eye- 
pieces of the two microscopes to the first bar may be 
ffigarded as ngidh fi\ed as well a^ the points of attach- 
ment of the two marks which are fastened to the extremities 
of the uon bar in the third trough inasmuch as there is no 
expansion or contraction of these two bars through change 
of temperature On the other hand, the \tix m 'fcft "co.vi.Si.e. 
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trough is first of all placed in ice, and afterwards in w 
of which the temperature is varied by means of lamp 
order that the dilatation of this bar may be measured, 
middle trough rests upon rollers, and by means of a s< 
attached to the table (not shewn in the figure) the left-1 
end of the bar is always kept in the same position, so 
the object-glass of the left-hand microscope which is atta 
to the middle bar may be regarded as fixed. But the r 
hand extremity of the middle bar, and consequently 
object-glass attached to it, is moveable, and will n 
towards the right when an expansion takes place. At 
left side therefore the eye-piece, object-glass, and marl? 
fixed, while at the right side the eye-piece and mark 
fixed but the object-glass is moveable. Now the right-] 
eye-piece has in its field of view a vertical thread, whic 
the beginning of the experiment, when all the three tro 
are filled with melting ice, may be supposed to coir 
precisely in position with the right-hand mark. But \ 
the object-glass of this microscope has been moved owir 
the expansion of the middle bar, this thread will no lo 
coincide with the mark : nevertheless it may be made t 
so by means of a screw attached to the eye-piece and w 
moves the thread. It is thus apparent that the numb( 
turns and fractional parts of a turn of this screw necessai 
bring back the thread to coincidence with the mark aff 
the means of calculating the expansion of the middle 
which may thus be determined with very great precision. 
36. Pouillet and Daniell's methods. In the 
method, as well as in that previously described, the ba 
which the dilatation is to be measured is immersed 
liquid, and therefore cannot be heated to a very ^ 
extent. If we wish to measure the dilatation of a subst 
at a high temperature we must use some other met 
Poui]]et hsis devised an instrument by which the amoui 
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dilatation may be measured at a distance, while Daniell has 

eflfected the same object in the following manner. The 

bar of which the expansion is to be mea- 
sured is inserted into A, a black-lead tube, 

and pushed to the bottom; above it is 

placed an index B, which is pushed down 

into contact with the bar, and which is kept 

somewhat tight by means of a collar CD. 

When the bar expands through heat this 

index is pushed up, but is left in its place 

when the same bar again contracts. Thus 

by an arrangement similar to that of the 

maximmn thermometer the expansion of 

the bar may be determined. It may be 

easily shewn that in this apparatus the 

index B (neglecting its contraction since 

it is small) will remain pushed out by a 
quantity which represents the difference 
between the expansion of the bar and 
of the tube containing it. For suppose 
that at the highest temperature reached the 
bar and the index B are in contact together. As the 
temperature falls the bar will contract, leaving a vacant 
space between the bar and the index; but, on the other 
band, the whole tube as it contracts will tend to diminish 
this vacant space, and to push the bar and the index nearer 
together. The vacant space will thus be the difference 
between the expansion of the tube and that of the bar, 
and indeed it is evident that if the bar be composed of the 
same material as the tube there will be no vacant space. 
In using DanielFs instrument it is therefore necessary to 
obtain independently the expansion of the tube. 

37. The following table will exhibit the results obtained 
by these various instruments, and it is instructive to tvotk.^ 
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sometimes the coincidence between the determir 
different observers, and sometimes the difference 
those of the same observer when operating upon 
specimens of the same substance. 



Table of linear dilatations of solids. 



Name of substance. 



Glass (tube without lead) 



» 



»» 



»» 



>* 



n 



** 



»» 



(English flint) . . 
(French with lead) 
(tube) . . . . 
(solid rod) . . 



Copper 

*> 
»» 

Brass 

t* 



»» 



>* 



♦» 



(standard scale) 
(English plate in a 

rod 5 feet long) 
(English plate in a 
trough of 5 feet) 
Iron, soft (forged) 
„ „ (drawn) . . 
wrought . , 



*t 



»» 



Steel (untempered) 



f* 



(tempered yellow) 
rod 5 feet . . 
Cast iron (prism length 
5 feet) . 



Lead 



Tin (East Indies) 
(Falmouth) 



n 




Length at 2 12° of 
a rod whose length 
at 32°=i.oooooo. 



1.000876 

1.000898 

1. 0009 1 8 

1.000812 

1.000872 

1.000776 

1.000808 

1. 00086 1* 

1.001722 

1.001712 

1.001716 

T. 001 867 

1.001890 

I.OOI855 

1. 00 1 893 

1.001895 
I 001220 

I.OOI235 

1.001182* 
1. 001 156 
I.OOI079 
1. 001080 
1. 00 1 240 
I.OOI145 

1. 001 109 
1.001072 
1.002848 
1.002788 
1. 001 938 
1.002 1 73 
1.001767 



Name of 



Lavoisier 



Roy and ] 

»• 

Dulong ar 

Lavoisier 

Daniell. 
Lavoisier ; 

Roy and ] 
«* 



Lavoisier 



Dulong ar 

Borda. 

Lavoisier 



Rev and ] 



Daniell. 
Lavoisier 
Daniell. 
Lavoisier ; 

Daniell. 



* Obtained from the cubical dilatation of these solids (see i 
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Length at 212° of 


Name of substance. 


a rod whose length 




at 32°= 1.000000. 


Silver (fine) .... 


1. 0019 10 


„ (standard of Paris) 


1.001909 


)i •••••« 


1.C01951 


Gold (de depart) 


1. 00 1 466 


„ (standard of Paris, 




not annealed) . . 


1.001552 


„ (standard of Paris, 




annealed) . . . 


1.001514 


n 


1. 001 230 


Platinum 


1.000884* 




1.000857 


Zinc 


1.002976 



Name of observer. 



Lavoisier and Laplace. 



*i 



t* 



Daniell. 

Lavoisier and Laplace. 



>i 



ft 
DanielL 



>» 



» 



Dulong and Petit. 

Borda. 

DanielL 



88. Remarks on the preceding table. If we suppose 
that by means of the methods already described a great 
amount of accuracy of measurement may be obtained, yet 
there is an uncertainty regarding the real temperature of 
the experimental bar, and this becomes very great for 
temperatures above the boiling point of water. In such 
cases, where a bath is used, it is not only very difficult 
to keep this at a constant temperature, but it is also very 
difficult to estimate accurately the temperature by means 
of a thermometer. This uncertainty with regard to estima- 
tion applies still more strongly to higher temperatures. 
But for the range between freezing and boiling water, 
which is that of the above table, it may perhaps be assumed 
that the determinations are very good. Whence then pro- 
ceed the differences between the results of different observers, 
and even between those of the same observer when estimating 
the dilatation of different specimens of the same substance .? 
This is probably due to two causes. In the first place, 
substances which bear the same name are not always of 
precisely the same chemical composition. Of these, glass 
^ay be mentioned as a prominent example, and accord- 
ingly we find the dilatation of this substance ranging in 
the table from .000918 to .000776. Brass, casl \ioxv., "a-xA 
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Steel are likewise compounds of which the composition 
variable. But besides this, the commercial varieties of tho 
substances which when pure are elementary, such as iro 
lead, silver, gold, &c., often contain a very appreciable amou 
of impurity, so that the composition of different specimei 
is by no means uniform. Very often too a comparative 
small impurity causes a very great alteration in some of tl 
properties of a metal. In the next place, it ought to 1 
observed that two solids may have precisely the san 
chemical composition, while yet their molecular conditic 
may be different, owing to a difference in the treatme 
which they have experienced. Thus steel heated ar 
suddenly cooled is a very different substance from ste 
which has not been treated in this manner; and accor< 
ingly we find that while steel tempered yellow has for i 
expansion .001240, untempered steel has .001080. Gla 
also will behave in a different manner according as it 
annealed or unannealed, and in certain cases it is almo 
impossible to obtain two bars, although made of precise 
the same material, which shall in all their properties I 
precisely alike. 

39. Cubical dilatation of solids. To determine tl 
cubical dilatation of a solid we may either, first, weigh tl 
substance at different temperatures in a liquid of whic 
the absolute dilatation is known, or we may, secondl 
enclose it in a glass vessel the remainder of which is fille 
with mercury or water; and if the absolute dilatation < 
either of these liquids is known, that of the glass enveloj 
and of the enclosed solid may be easily determined. T 
illustrate this second method let us in the meantime regai 
the dilatation of mercury as known, and suppose that tl 
following experiment has been made. 

A glass bottle thoroughly cleansed, so as to admit of bein 
well filled with mercury without air specks, is found to hoi 
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at 32° Fahr. 1 01 69.3 grains of this fluid, while at 212° it only 

holds 1 00 1 1.4 grains. Now it is known from Regnault's 

experiments (see Art. 52) that the dilatation of mercury 

between 32° and 212°= .018153, that is to say, a quantity 

of this fluid occupying a volume equal to unity at 32° will 

at 212° occupy a volume = 1.018153. Hence the weight 

of mercury occupying a given volume at 212° will bear to 

that occupying the same volume at 32° the proportion of 

I : 1.018153, and hence (had the bottle not dilated) the 

weight of mercury filling it at 212° would have been 

~^- = 9987.9 grains. But the glass envelope having 

expanded, the bottle holds 10011.4 grains, or 23.5 grains 
more than it would have held had there been no expansion. 
The volume of the expanded bottle will therefore bear to 
that of the same bottle at 32° the ratio of 100 11. 4 to 9987.9, 
or of 1.00235 to i; and hence the expansion of this bottle 
kiween 32° and 212° will be .00235. 

Let us now suppose that this bottle contains a piece of 
iron weighing 2000 grains, and that the remainder of it is 
filled with 6707.8 grains of mercury at 32°, while at 212° the 
mercury filling it only weighs 6599.4 grains. There is thus 
the loss of 108.4 grains of mercury between the two tempera- 
tures. Had there been no expansion either of the bottle or 
of the iron the amount of mercury sufficient to fill the bottle 

6707.8 

at 212° would have been = 6588.2 errains, and 

1.018153 "• ^ ' 

there would thus have been the loss of 119.6 grains of this 

fluid. But we have already seen that the expansion of the 

bottle enables it to contain 23.5 additional grains of mercury. 

and hence, had the bottle expanded but not the iron, the loss 

would only have been 119.6 — 23.5 = 96.1 grains. The 

difference between this and the actual loss (108.4 grains) 

must therefore have been caused by the expaTv%\ow o^ >Jwi. 

D 
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iron, and this must be such that a piece weighir 
grains will expand between 32° and 212°, so as to oc 
additional volume equal to that occupied by 12.3 g 
mercury at 2 1 2°. If we assume that the specific grs 
mercury and of iron at 212° are 13.2 and 7.8, we s 
that this additional volume is that occupied by 7.26 ^ 
iron. Hence of the whole 2000 grains of iron at 21 
grains are occupying an additional volume, while 
maining 1992.74 occupy the same volume as that o 

occupied by the 2000 grains at 32°. Hence also 

= .00364 denotes, according to this experiment, f/i 
dilatation of i7'on between 32° and 212°. 

40. This example is sufficient to give an idea 
process employed, which may be used for such su' 
as do not act chemically upon mercury, and even f 
metals which do so, provided that they are protect 
thin film of their oxide. 

The following table exhibits the cubical dilatati 
tained after this method by different observers ; < 
MM. Dulong and Petit, and also M. Regnault, ei 
mercury as their fluid, while, on the other hand, Koj 
use of a flask filled with water. 



Substance. 



Glass 

(ordinary) 
(crystal; 

Copper 



a 



if 



Iron 
Lead 
Tin 
Zinc. 



Tadle of cubical dilatations of solids. 



Mean coefficient 

of expansion for 

i°C between o°C 

and ioo°C. 



.00002584 

.00002761 

.0000228 

.00005155 

.00005 1 

.00003546 

.000089 

.000069 

.000089 



Mean coefficient 

of expansion for 

f C between o°C 

and 300°C. 



.00003039 
.00003056 
.0000233 
.00005650 

.00004405 



Obsei 



Dulong 
Regnaul 

Dulong 
Kopp 
Dulong 
Kopp 

fi 
ft 
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Other substances besides those mentioned in the above 
table have engaged the attention of observers. M. Brunner 
(fils) has made experiments on the cubical dilatation of ice. 
His method consisted in determining the specific gravity of 
this substance at different temperatures. From these experi- 
ments he concludes that, while at o°C ice has a density of 
0.91800, at — ig°C its density has increased to 0.92013. 
This would give a cubical dilatation for i°C of .000122. 

41. Bemarks on the above tables. Belation of cu- 
bical to linear expansion. In comparing this last table 
with the preceding one* of linear expansion we obtain the 
; following result. 



Comparison 0/ linear and cubical expansions. 



Substance. 



Glass . 

Copper. 

Lead . 

Tin... 
Zinc. . 
Iron... 



Mean linear 

expansion 

between 32° 

ancl2i2°Fahr. 



.000837 

.001716 

.002882 

.001959 
.002976 
.001204 



Observers. 



Lavoisier and "| 

Laplace, Roy > 

and Ramsden. J 

' Lavoisier an 
Laplace, 
Daniell. 
Lavoisier and 
^ Laplace, 
Daniell. 

" Lavoisier and 
Laplace, Da- 
niell. 
Daniell. 

' Lavoisier and 
Laplace, 
Borda. 



Mean cubical 

expansion 

between 32° 

and2i2°Fahr. 



Observers. 



1 



.00254 

.005127 

.0089 

.0069 
.0089 
.003546 



i ' Dulong and 
I < Petit, 
I [ Regnault. 
\ I Dulong and 
i l Petit, 
1 Kopp. 

Kopp. 



it 



if 

{Dulong and 
Petit. 



From this it will be seen that the cubical expansion is in 
^very case equal to about three times the linear expansion 
of the same substance. The reason of this relationship be- 
tween the two follows at once from the fact t\v2L\. >n\v^w -jc^ 
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uncrystallized solid expands it does so in such a : 
its figure at one temperature is similar to that 
Universal experience demonstrates the truth ol 
ment; and it can be very easily shewn that : 
to be correct the cubical dilatation of a substan 
be as nearly as possible three times as great i 
dilatation. 

For let a represent the coefficient of linear exp 
a that of cubical expansion of the same substan 
of i°Fahr. above 32°; also letZ and Frepreseni 
and volume of the substance at 32°. Then Z (i 
(i+a') are its length and volume at 33°. But 
larity of figure is preserved, we shall have by a 
propQsition in geometry, 

V: V{i + a) ::Z-'^:Z3(i-f.a)3; 

I : I + a' : : I : (i -h a)^; 

I + a'= (l -f a)3 = 1+ 3 a + 3 a2 -f 

Now since a is a very small fraction we may d 
the last two terms of the right hand member of tl 
and hence i -f a' = i + 3 a, or a' = 3 a nearly; tl 
the cubical is equal to three times the linear dila 

42. Increase of the coefiBLciGnt of expa 
the temper atiixe. It will be seen by comparii 
coefficient of expansion between 0° and 100"^ 
between 0° and 30o°C, that the latter is grea 
former for each of the substances given in the 
it would appear, however, that in the case 
steel the coefficient of expansion diminishes as 
ture increases ; but this is probably due to the ft 
deprives the steel of part of its temper, and 
becomes more like soft steel, which has a small 
of expansion than hard steel, as may be seen fr 
of linear expansion already given. 
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DILATATION OF CRYSTALS. 

43. It is found that many crystals do not expand under 
heat equally in all directions so as to preserve their similarity 
of figure. Mitscherlich has investigated at great length the 
action of heat upon crystals, and has obtained the following 
laws : — 

1. Crystals of the regular system which do not cause 
double refraction dilate uniformly in all directions in the 
same manner as uncrystallized bodies. 

2. Crystals that are optically uniaxal are differently affected 
by heat in the direction of the principal axis and in the 
direction of the three secondaries, but in the direction of 
the latter they are similarly affected. 

3. Crystals that are optically biaxal dilate unequally in all 
directions. 

Mitscherlich believes he has determined, as the result 
of his investigations, that the tendency of heat in crystals 
is to increase the mutual distance of the molecules in that 
direction in which this is least, so as to equalize the distances 
in different directions and bring the axes into a state of 
equality. 

REMARKS ON THE DILATATION OF SOLIDS. 

44. The general law connected with the dilatation of 
solids is that enunciated at the commencement of this 
chapter, which states that such bodies expand when heated, 
but regain their original volume when they are restored to 
their original temperature. 

Neither of these statements is, however, universally true. 
and a singular exception to the first occurs in the case of 
Rose's fusible metal. Erman, and afterwards Kopp, have 
found that there is for this body in the solid state a point 
of maximum expansion through heat, aftex \\\v\e\v, \l x^^ 
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temperature be increased, it contracts instead of expandin 
According to Kopp something of the same kind takes pb 
in sulphur. 

45. In the second place, the statement regarding the r 
covery by a solid of its original volimie when it resmn 
its original temperature is by no means absolutely corre( 
For if a solid be cooled very suddenly, in most cases i 
particles have not had time to bring themselves into tl 
condition proper to the reduced temperature, and in co 
sequence the substance is in a state of constraint, whii 
continues often for a very long time. This is probably tl 
cause of the change of zero in a mercurial thermomet 
(Art. 22). For when such an instrument is made, or fille 
the bulb is heated and suddenly cooled, and hence its par 
cles have not had time to approach so near to one anoth 
as they would have done had the process of cooling bei 
very gradual. The bulb is therefore abnormally dilated, ai 
only recovers from this state after a considerable tin 
during which a slow contraction takes place and the mercu 
is pushed up in the tube, or the zero appears to rise. 

In like manner when such an instrument is exposed 
the temperature of boiling water and suddenly cooled, t 
bulb remains somewhat dilated, or the zero appears to ha 
fallen, and only recovers its former position after ten days 
a fortnight have elapsed. 

Magnus, and afterwards Phipson, have noticed a simi! 
behaviour in certain specimens of the idocrase and gan 
family. These have their density considerably diminish 
after they have been heated to a red heat, but in the coui 
of time they recover their former volume. 

Other instances of this behaviour might be mentiom 
and the knowledge of the fact is of much importance in ma 
of the arts. It is accordingly well known to workers in t 
metals and in glass that the utensils which they form frc 
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the molten material require to be very carefully and slowly 
cooled in order that the particles may have had time to 
assume their most stable position, otherwise the structure is 
fragile and comparatively useless. The process by which 
this is accomplished is called annealing. 

It thus appears that time is an important element in the 
cooling of bodies; and with this reservation it may not 
perhaps be erroneous to assert that a solid body heated 
and very slowly cooled will regain its original volume on 
regaining its original temperature. 



CHAPTER III. 

Dilatation of Liquids, 

46. Apparent dilatation and real dilatation. The 

cubical dilatation of a liquid may be either apparent or real. 
% apparent dilatation is meant the apparent increase of 
volume of a liquid confined in a vessel which expands but 
in a less degree than the liquid which it contains. By real 
or absolute dilatation is meant the true change of volume of 
the liquid without reference to the containing vessel. 

In order to find the real dilatation of liquids one of the 
following processes is employed. 

47. (I) Method by thermometers. In this method the 
liquid under experiment is made to fill the bulb of a ther- 
mometer of which the internal volume or capacity is sup- 
posed to be known at the various temperatures of observation. 
This bulb is attached to a graduated stem, and the internal 
capacity of each division of this stem is likewise supposed to 
be known. 



i 
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When this instrument has been filled with the liquid under 
examination it is exposed to different temperatures, and for 
each of these the position which the extremity of the liquid 
occupies in the stem is accurately noted. It is clear that by 
this means the volume of the liquid for each temperature 
becomes known, and hence the amount of its dilatation may 
be easily deduced. 

48. (II) Method by specific gravity bottle. Here a 
vessel, the internal volume of which is accurately known for 
all temperatures, is separately filled at each temperature with 
the liquid under examination, and the whole is then weighed. 
The weight of the vessel when empty is also ascertained, and 
thus the weigh/ of liquid which it contains at each tempera- 
ture becomes known. But the volume of this liquid is also 
known ; hence its density, or the weight of unity of volume, 
becomes known, and thus the dilatation may be determined. 
In this method the kind of bottle generally used is one made 
of glass, having a glass stopper which fits it accurately. 
This stopper is ground out of a capillary tube, such as that 
used for the stem of a thermometer, and hence, when the 
bottle is filled with liquid and the stopper pushed home, any 
excess of liquid is forced out through the capillary orifice. 
The bottle ought to be filled in this manner at a temperature 
lower than that of observation, so that, when it is subjected to 
the higher temperature and the liquid expands, the excess 
may escape by the orifice of the stopper and yet leave the 
bottle quite full. 

49. (Ill) Method by weighing a solid in the 
liquid, or the areometric method. In this method a solid 
whose volume is accurately known for each temperature of 
observation is weighed immersed in the liquid at these 
temperatures. The difference between the weight of this 
solid in vacuo and its weight in the liquid will give us the 
means of determining the relative density of the latter at the 
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various temperatures. This will be seen from the following 
example : — 

Let us suppose that the volume of the solid at 32°Fahr. is 
denoted by unity, but at 2i2°Fahr. by 1.006. Suppose also 
that the apparent loss of weight of the solid when weighed 
in the liquid at 32° is 1800 grains, while at 212° the same is 
only 1750 grains: 1800 grains is therefore the weight at 32° 
of a volume of the liquid equal to unity, while 1750 grains 
is the weight at 212° of a volume of the liquid equal to 
1.006. Hence 1739.56 grains will denote the weight of 
unity of volume of the liquid at 212°; and hence also 1800 
grains, which at 32° occupied a volume equal to unity, will 

at 212° occupy a volume = — -~ = 1.0^47: or the dilata- 
^^ 1739.56 "^^^ 

tion between these two temperatures is represented by .0347. 

60. Absolute dilatation of mercury. In all these 
methods the capacity of the vessel or the volume of the solid 
employed must be known at the various temperatures of 
observation, or, in other words, we must know its cubical 
dilatation. 

But the remarks in the preceding chapter (Art. 38) lead 
us to conclude that in order to determine accurately the 
cubical dilatation of a solid it is hardly sufficient to deter- 
mine the linear dilatation of another specimen of the same 
material and to multiply this by three, but the cubical 
dilatation ought, if possible, to be obtained by direct experi- 
ment. We have already seen (Art. 39) that in order to 
accomplish this it is necessary to know the absolute dila- 
tation of some one fluid, such as water or mercury. 

The problem before us is thus reduced to the determina- 
tion of the absolute expansion of some one liquid, after 
which that of other liquids may be easily derived. This 
therefore is a determination of much importance ; and since 
mercury has been chosen for the purpose, '^e ^'s!^ wso^ 
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proceed to shew how the absolute expansion of this liquid 
may be found. 

51. The method about to be described was first employee 

by MM. Dulong and Petit. It consists in filling a IT-shapec 

tube with mercury, one limb being kept at a low and th< 

other at a high temperature. The portion of the liqui( 

which is heated will of course be specifically lighter than tb 

other, and hence the hot column must be higher than the col< 

one, since the two balance each other hydrostatically. Thu 

if Dy D' are the two densities, and H, H' the correspondinj 

heights, we shall have D \ D' \ \ H' \ H, ox the heights wiJ 

vary inversely as the densities. This method is perfect ii 

principle, but it is almost impossible to keep a colunm o 

mercury at a constant high temperature and at the sann 

time be able to observe accurately the position of the top o 

the column. Regnault has however improved the apparatui 

so as to overcome this obstacle, and the following sketcl 

will give an idea of the arrangement which he employed 

ab, a b' are the two vertical tubes to be filled with mercurj 

and these are connected together near the top by a horizon 

tal tube aa. At the bottom they are not connected tc 

gether, but ab\^ connected with the horizontal tube b c, an 

a b' with b' c. To the extremities of these horizontal tube 

two vertical glass tubes eg, c'g' are attached, and these ai 

both connected with a tube h i leading to a large reservoir 

supposed to be filled with gas whose temperature is cor 

stant; hence the pressure of this gas in the tubes c^ 

c'g' is also constant. Heat is applied to the tube ab, an 

by means of an agitator every part of this tube, includin 

the mercury which it contains, may be brought to the sair 

temperature throughout, and the value of this temperature 

accurately ascertained. On the other hand, the tube a b' 

exposed to a current of cold water of a known constai 

temperatiu-e. 
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The tubes ab, a b' are supposed to be filled with mercury 
itil above the level a a', but we will shew in the sequel that 
is not necessary to know the height of the fluid above this 




Now let p denote the whole pressure due to the left 
land column of mercury, and p' the whole pressure due to 
he right hand column. The pressure at c is evidently p, 
I'hile that at f' is/'. Hence the pressure at i^=/— pressure 
f column c d, and in like manner pressure at d ' =p' — pres- 
ure of column rV. But the pressure at d ra eqvwi xo 'Cna-V 
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at d\ both being equal to the pressure of the gas in th< 
reservoir /".- hence we have 

/ — pressure oi cd=f — pressure oi c' d\ 
and therefore 

p' — p = pressure of colimin (c' d' — c d) ,,, (i 

that is to say, the difference between the pressures of th 
two great vertical columns is equal to the pressure of th 
column of mercury contained between the levels d and < 
Now since the tubes ab, a b' communicate together by ^a 
it is evident from hydrostatical principles that the portior 
of the two vertical columns above a a are in equilibriui 
with each other, and therefore that the pressures of thes 
two portions are equal. But /, or the whole pressure of tl: 
left hand column, = pressure of column a: 3 -f pressure ( 
portion above a ; and in like manner/' = pressure of colrnn 
d b' -\- pressure of portion above a. Now since the prei 
sures above a a* are equal, it follows that 

p —p = pressure of a b\ — pressure of a 3, . . . (; 

and equating (i) with (2), 
pressure of {c' d' — cd) = pressure oi a'b' — pressure oi ab. 

We have thus obtained an expression for the differenc 
in pressure between two columns of mercury {ab, a' b') ( 
equal length but of different temperatures, and since there 
no occasion to view the top of the column, we can perfe( 
our arrangements for keeping the whole at the same ten 
perature throughout, while by the insertion of an air thei 
mometer alongside oi ab this temperature may be measure 
with great exactness. By this means therefore the relati\ 
density of mercury at various temperatures may be detei 
mined, and its dilatation thence easily deduced. 

52. Using this method, and also a modification of i 
Regnault obtained results which enabled him to construct 
table giving the dilatation of mercury for every ten degree 
Centigrade from o°C to 350°. But before exhibiting thi 
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table let us explain the distinction between the mean and the 
true coefficient of dilatation, as it is quite necessary to know 
this in the case of liquids which change their rate of ex- 
pansion from one temperature to another. 

In general language, if we take a quantity of liquid whose 
volume at o°C is equal to unity, then the true coefficient of 
dilatation of this liquid at any point is the rate of increase in 
volume of the liquid at that point, as the temperature goes 
on regularly increasing. 

On the other hand, the mean coefficient of dilatation for 
i°C of the liquid between o° and any point is the mean rate 
of increase in volume of the liquid between these two points, 
that is to say, it is the whole expansion divided by the 
number of degrees included between the two points. 

Thus we see in the following table, 2nd column, that the 
whole dilatation of mercury between 0° and ioo°C is 
.018153 ; t^^t is to say, a volume of this fluid equal to unity 
ato° will at 100° be equal to 1.018153. Now .018153 is the 
increase for 100°, and hence the mean increase for 1° will be 
the hundredth part of this or .00018153, which accordingly 
will be found in the third column opposite 100°, as 
denoting the mean coefficient of dilatation of mercury 
between 0° and that point. 

On the other hand, the true coefficient of dilatation of 
mercury at 100° is found by the fourth column to be 
.00018405; that is to say, if the temperature rises through 
a very small distance such as 1° and becomes 10 i°C' there 
will be an increase of volume represented by .00018405. 
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Table oflhe absolute dilataUon of mercury*. 



True tempe- Wh 


e diUutioii 






Mture as de- from 


o' to C of Mein coefficient , True coefEdent 


termined by i vol 


umeormer- of dilitaiion be- | of dilatitioii 




y equal to \ tween 0° and i°C. , M i°C. 


momtter If). i. 


dty.t6=. 1 


o 


1 .... .OOO1790S 




00179I ' .OOO1791S .00017950 




003590 , ,00017951 .00018001 


30 


005393 


■00017976 ^ .00018051 


40 


.007201 




SO 


009013 


:^l8o2? 


.00018151 


60 


OI0R31 


.00018052 


.00018203 




012655 


.00018078 


.000.8153 


So 


01448" 


.00018102 


.00018304 


90 


016315 


.0001 Si 28 


.ooo.83si 


100 


018153 


.000.8.53 


.0001840S 




019996 


.00018178 


.00018455 




0^344 


.00018203 


.000.8505 


130 


023697 


.00018228 


.00018556 


140 


02;55S 


.00018354 


.00018606 


ISO 


027419 


.00018279 


.000.8657 


160 


019187 


.000.8304 


.00018707 


170 


031160 


00018329 


.00018758 




033039 


.000.8355 


J500l88o8 


190 


03492 J 


.00018380 


.00018859 


*oo 


036811 


.0001840S 


.000.8909 




038704 


-00018430 


.00018959 




040603 




.00019010 


330 


041506 


.000184S1 


.000.906. 


J40 


.044415 
046329 


.00018506 


.000191.. 


150 


.00018531 


,00019.61 


260 


.048247 


.000.8557 


.000192.1 


170 


.050171 


.00018582 


.00019161 


iSo 




.00018607 


.000.0313 


i<^ 


054034 


.00018632 .000.9363 


300 


os.=;9r3 


.00018658 .00019413 




057917 


.000186R3 1 .000.946^ 


320 


.osgSfifi 


00018708 1 .00019515 


330 


06182* 


■0001S733 .coo. 9565 


340 


063778 




3SO 


065743 


.000.8784 ! .000.9666 


It will be se 


n from this table that the true coefficient 


of dilatation of n 


lerciiry increases with the temperature. 


* The accuracy 


Regnault's detetminition of the absolute expansion ol 






M*llhiessen b;' 1 qui 


e different m 


ethod. 
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Dilatation of water. The determination of the 
ion of water is also a point of much importance; 
jfore proceeding to this subject it will be necessary 
ice a very striking peculiarity which this fluid exhibits 
^ference to its change of volume through heat, 
e-cold water, or water at 32° Fahr., be heated, it does not 
expand as might be supposed, but contracts for about 
r., and after that begins to expand. It thus exhibits a 
)f maximum density. This beha- 
vas illustrated by Hope by means 
following ingenious apparatus. 

12 represents a glass cylinder 
fvith water at an ordinary tempe- 
and having holes made for the 
Dn of two thermometers, one near 
p and the other near the bottom, 
iddle of the cylinder is surrounded 
envelope filled with a freezing 
e. At first, as the temperature 
le lower thermometer is very much 
d, while the upper one falls but slowly. This con- 
until a temperature about 39° Fahr. is reached, when 
iver thermometer ceases to fall, remaining stationary 
ne time. On the other hand, the upper one begins 
more rapidly, and continues doing so until it reaches 
lezing point. This behaviour is explained by sup- 
that water attains a point of maximum density at 
39° Fahr., below which it expands instead of con- 
5. At first therefore the particles of water con- 
3 to the freezing mixture becoming denser descend, 
"e replaced by warmer particles from beneath : and 
ocess goes on until the water below A is reduced to 
hr. ; while, on the other hand, that above the freezing 
e is not so cold. But as the action piocee:^"5», NJcv^ 




Fig. 12. 



i 
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water contiguous to the freezing mixture having already 
attained its point of maximum density, becomes specifically 
lighter instead of heavier, and rising upwards rapidly cools 
the upper thermometer : all this while the lower thermometer 
remains stationary at the point which corresponds to the 
maximum density of water. Many observers have made 
experiments with the view of determining the temperature 
corresponding to the maximum density of water, and by 
the mean of all their determinations this appears to be as 
nearly as possible equal to 4°C, or 39°. 2 Fahr. Various watery 
solutions also possess their own points of maximum density ; 
but a very extensive series of researches made by M. Pierre 
tends to shew that for other liquids such points do not 
exist. 

64. Having made these remarks on this peculiarity of 
water and watery solutions, let us now exhibit a table 
framed by M. Despretz, in which the volume and density 
of water is given at the various temperatures from —9° to 
ioo°C. It may appear anomalous that this table should 
descend below the freezing point of water, but we shall 
afterwards see (Art. 98) that this liquid, if kept perfectly 
still, may be brought to a lower temperature than its usual 
freezing point without assuming a solid state. 

These experiments were made according to the method 
first described in this chapter, or the method by thermo- 
meters (Art. 47). 
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le of the density and volume of Water, from — g°C to ioo°C, 
ccording to M. Despretz {the density and volume at 4° taken 
s unity). 



'P*" Volume, 
xe. 



Density. 



) 
) 

J 
I 

) 

3 
I 

a 

3 
4 



i.ooi 631 1 
10013734 
I.OOI 1354 
I.OC09I84 
1. 000 698 7 
i.ooo 561 9 
1.000422 2 
I.ooo 307 7 
1.000 213 8 
1.000 1269 
1.0000730 
I.ooo 033 I 
1.000008 3 
1.0000000 
1.000008 2 
1.0000309 
1.0000708 

I.ooo 121 6 

I.ooo 1879 
I.ooo 268 4 
I.ooo 359 8 
1.000472 4 
I.ooo 586 2 
1.000 714 6 



0.998 371 
0.998 628 
0.998 865 
0.999 ^^^ 
0.999 302 

0-999 437 
0-999 577 
0.999 ^9^ 
0.999 7^^ 
0.999 873 
0.999 927 
0.999 960 
0.999 999 
I.ooo 000 
0.999 999 
0.999 969 
0.999 929 
0.999 878 
0.999 8^2 
0.999 731 
0.999 640 

0.999 527 
0.999 414 
0.999 285 



Tempe- 
rature. 



Volume. 



Density. 



15" 


I.OOO 875 1 


16 


I.OOI 021 5 


17 


I.OOI 206 7 


18 


I.OOI 39 


19 


1. 001 58 


20 


I.OOI 79 


21 


1.002 00 


22 


1.002 22 


23 


1.00244 


24 


1.002 71 


^§ 


1.002 93 


26 


1.003 21 


27 


1.003 45 


28 


1.003 74 


29 


1.004 03 


30 


1.00433 


40 


1.007 73 


50 


1. 01 2 05 


60 


1.01698 


70 


1.022 55 


80 


1.028 85 


90 


1.035 <56 


100 


1.043 15 



0.999125 

0.998 979 
0.998 794 
0.998612 
0.998 422 
0.998 213 
0.998 004 
0.997 784 

0.997 566 
0.997 297 
0.997 078 
0.996 800 
0.996 562 
0.996 274 
0.995 986 
0.995 688 
0.992 329 
0.988 093 

0.983 303 

0.977 947 
0.971 959 

0.965 567 
0.958 634 



55. Dilatation of other liquids. The dilatations of a 
at many liquids have been carefully determined by 
I. Pierre, and he has embodied his results in expressions 
the following kind — 

lere d« represents the dilatation of unit volumes from 0° to 
\ and where a, b, c are constants depending on the nature 
the substance. This expression, he finds, generally repre-» 
nts the expansion of a liquid with considerable accuracy. 
e derive from his results the following table, in which the 
^proximate temperature of the boiling point of each liquid 
compared with its coefficient oi dilatation at o^^C. 

£ 
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Name of liquid. 



Approximate I Coeffidenlof 

temp, of boiling! dilatation for 

point in Ccnti- i I^'C at the tem- 

grade degrees. pcrature o'C. 



Chloride of ethyle .... 
Oxide of ethyle (sulphuric ether) 
Bromide of ethyle . 
Iodide of methyle . 
Sulphuret of carbon 
Formiate of oxide of ethyl 
Terchloride of silicon 
Acetate of oxide of methyle 

Bromine 

Methylic alcohol . . 
Iodide of ethyle . . . 
Acetate of oxide of ethyle 

Alcohol 

Terchloride of phosphorus 
Butyrate of oxide of methyle 
Bichloride of tin • . 
Amylic alcohol . 
Terchloride of arsenic 
Bichloride of titanium 
Terbromide of silicon 
Terbromide of phosphorus 
Mercury {Regnault) 



IIJO 

35.5 
40.7 

43.8 
47-9 
52.9 
59-0 
59-5 
63.0 

66.3 
70.0 
74.1 

78.3 

78.3 
102. 1 

115.4 
131.8 
133.8 
136.0 

1534 
1753 
350-0 



^1575 

.001513 

.001338 

.001200 

.001140 

.001325 

.001294 

.001296 

.001038 

.001186 

.001142 

.001258 

.001049 

.001129 

.001240 

.001132 

.000890 

.000979 

.000943 

.000953 

.000847 

.000179 



56. It \\\\\ be gathered from this table that in geners 
liquids with high boiling points expand less at the temperJ 
ture o°C than volatile liquids which boil at a low temperatur 
and it may be inferred that there is some connexion betwec 
the coefficient of expansion of a liquid and its volatilit 
This leads us to consider the dilatation of very volati 
liquids. 

57. Dilatation of volatile liquids. When we coii 
to liquids, such as carbonic acid, which can only exist in tl 
state at ordinary temperatures under very great pressure, ^ 
have reason to think that their coefficient of dilatation 
extremely great. Thilorier in 1835 had made the curie 
remark that liquid carbonic acid presents the anom: 
of a liquid more dilateable than any gas, and he conclud 
from his observations that its dilatation was four tin 
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greater than that of air. M. Drion has since made very 
careful experiments upon several volatile liquids, and among 
them liquid sulphurous acid and chloride of ethyle. From 
these he has constructed the following table. 

Trtu coefficient of expansion for \^C, 



Tempe- 


Chloride of 


Sulphurous 


rature. 


ethyle. 


acid. 





.001482 


.001734 


10 


.001588 


.C01878 


20 


.001699 


.002029 


30 


.001811 


.002192 


40 


.001919 


.002371 


50 


.002045 


.002585 


6o 


.002202 


.002846 



Tempe- 


Chloride of 


Sulphurous 


rature. 


ethyle. 


acid. 


70 


.002390 


.003176 


80 


.002625 


.003608 


90 


.002910 


.004147 


100 


.003250 


.004859 


no 


.003690 


.005919 


120 


.004306 


.007565 


130 


.005031 


.009571 



We may perhaps conclude that the coefficient of expansion 
of a liquid is very great at those temperatures at which the 
substance can only exist in the liquid state imder very great 
pressure, 

58. Contraction of liquids from their boiling 
points. Views perhaps analagous to those we have just 
mentioned induced Gay Lussac to compare the contraction 
of different Uquids reckoned from their respective boiling 
points, and he obtained the following result for alcohol 
and sulphuret of carbon. 

Table of the contraction of alcohol and sulphuret of carbon 
for successive intervals of 5°C, reckoned from their boiling 
points^ the volumes at these points being equal to 1000. 



Tempe- 
rature 
interval. 


Alcohol. 


Sulphuret 
of carbon. 



5 


5.55 


6.14 


10 


"•43 


12.01 


15 


17.51 


17.98 


20 


HM 


23.80 


25 


29-15 


29.65 


30 


34-74 


3506 



Tempe- 
rature 
imerval. 



Alcohol. Sulphuret 
of carbon. 



o 

35 
40 

45 
50 

55 
60 



40.28 
45.68 
50.85 
56.02 
61. oi 
65.96 



40.48 

45.77 
51.08 

56.28 

61.14 



E 2 
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It thus appears that the contractions of alcohol and si 
phuret of carbon, reckoned in this way, are as nearly as po 
sible the same. Pierre and Kopp have both verified this la 
of Gay Lussac, and the former has shewn — 

1. That amylic, ethylic, and methylic alcohol follow near 
the same law of contraction, or, in other words, equ 
volumes of these liquids at their respective boiling poin 
will preserve their equality at all temperatures equidistai 
from these points. 

2. That the same law holds true for the bromides an 
iodides of ethyle and methyle ; 

3. And in one or two other cases: but that in gener; 
two liquids formed by the combination of a common prii 
ciple with two different isomorphous elements follow diffeiei 
laws of contraction starting from their respective boiliiij 
points. 

60. In conclusion, if we compare this chapter with tb 
preceding we shall be led to the following result : — 

1. Solids have a much smaller coefficient of expansion thok 
liquids, 

2. The coefficient of expansion of liquids increases ToUlh fk 
temperature. 

3 . The coefficient of expansion of a liquid which only preseroa 
its state under intense pressure is probably very greats 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Dilatation of Gases, 

Before commencing the subject of this chapter it 
e well to draw attention to the following experiment 
w. 

there be a tube shaped as 
accompanying figures, 
dform bore throughout, 
t it contain at the atmo- 
c pressure (equal, let us 

30 inches of mercury) 
me of air AB, If this 

shut out from the at- 
lere by mercury, then 
irfaces B and D of the 
ry in the two limbs of 
be will be at the same 





F»g. 13- 



Fig. 14. 



since the pressure upon the surface at B is supposed 
to that of the atmosphere pressing at D, Now if 
)nal mercury be poured into the tube imtil there is 
erence of 30 inches between the levels B' and C, 
t is evident that the air A'B' exists imder the pres- 
f two atmospheres ; for we have not only the column 
Tcury CD' = 30 inches tending to press this air into 
olume, but we have in addition the pressure of the 
phere upon the surface C, which is also equal to 30 
1 of mercury. Hence we have the air in Fig. 14 
ig at a pressure double of that in Fig. 13. Now it 
\rell-known fact that the space occupied by the air in 
4 will be one-half of that occupied by it in Fig. 13; 
enerally, ^^ provided /?u kmperaturt remains the same^tHe 
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volume which a gas occupies is inversely proportional to 
pressure under which it exists ; or^ in other ivordsy its dens 
is proportional to its pressured This is known as the 1 
of Boyle or Marriotte. 

61. But if the temperature be increased, the air will 
this account alone tend to expand, and one of two thii 
will happen, i. If we wish to keep the air always occupy 
the same space we must employ additional pressure; 2. 
we wish to keep it exerting the same pressure we m 
allow it to occupy additional space. Our subject thus na 
rally divides itself into two parts. In one of these 
determine the relation between the pressure and temperat 
of a gas whose volume is constant, and in the other 
determine the relation between the volume and temperat 
of a gas whose pressure is constant. 

If we imagine Boyle's law to hold rigidly for gases, t! 
the two cases are connected with each other in a \ 
simple manner. For if a gas whose volume is V and pi 
sure P at o°C has at f and under the same pressure 
volumn V\ then it is clear that were it constrained 

V 

occupy its old volume its pressure would be P x ^ • 

Either of the methods would in this case present us \ 
precisely the same proportional change for increase of t< 
perature, this being in the one case change of volume^ and 
the other change of elasticity ; but it has been deemed ri 
to determine the change by both methods, and we shall 
in the sequel that the two values thus found are not precii 
the same. 

62. The fact of the dilatation of gas may be easily pro 
by filling a bladder nearly full of air, tying its orifice, 
heating it; it will then soon appear to be quite full, 
contained air having expanded by heat imder the cons 
pressure of the atmosphere. 
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Dalton in this country and Gay Lussac in France were 
the first who investigated the law of expansion of gases 
with any considerable success, and they were both led to the 
conclusion that all gases expand equally for equal incre- 
ments of temperature. With regard, however, to the precise 
law which connects together volume and temperature, there 
was a difference in the result obtained by these two philo- 
sophers. According to Gay Lussac, the augmentation of 

i volume which a gas receives when the temperature in- 
creases 1° is a certain fixed proportion of //f initial volume 

' Qi o°C/ while according to Dalton, a gas at any tempe- 
rature increases in volume for a rise of i° by a constant 
fraction of its volume at that temperature, 

; Gay Lussac's law may be expressed as follows. 

Let Fo, Vt denote the volumes at o°C and /° of a certain 

f quantity of gas existing at the pressure P, then these two 
volumes are connected with one another by means of the 
following formula — 

Vt= Vo{i -ha/}; 

^ where a is the coefficient of expansion, nearly the same for 

,' all gases, which it is the object of experiment to determine. 
From this equation we derive at once the relation between 

I the temperature and the density (density being represented 
hy the mass contained in unit of volume) of air whose pres- 
sure remains constant. For let D denote the mass of air that 
occupies unit of volume at o°C ; this mass will at /° occupy 
a volume equal to i -h a /, and hence the mass of unit volume 

or the density at this temperature will be • 

I -j-at 

The dilatation of gases has since been investigated by 
Rudberg, Dulong and Petit, Magnus, and Regnault, and the 
result of their labours leaves little doubt that Gay Lussac's 
method of expressing the law is much nearer the truth than 
Dalton's. It has also been ascertained iTaal lYve co^'SxdaxvX 
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of dilatation is not precisely, although very nea 
for all gases. The experiments of Regnault we 
with very great care, and we shall now shortl; 
the first place, his method of ascertaining thi 
elasticity of a constant volume of air between c 
and, in the second place, his method of asc 
increment of volume between the same limi 
which the elasticity remains constant- 
OS. Belation between elasticity and ten 
air whose volume remainB the same. T 
description of an apparatus, nearly the same 3 
and used by the author of this work for the s 
will enable the reader to understand the mei 
ID this investigation. 
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attached to a tube T, connected with another tube T\ which 
was open to the atmosphere. 

The lower terminations of these tubes were fitted into a 
reservoir R containing mercury, and this reservoir might be 
enlarged or contracted at pleasure by means of a screw 5 
which moved a piston out or in. 

The whole apparatus was made to rest firmly on a slab of 
slate. The experiment consisted of two parts: the bulb b 
was first of all surrounded by melting ice, and by means of 
the screw S the mercury was forced to the height h in the 
tube Tf and the difference of level between the surface of 
mercury in the two tubes was read by means of a catheto- 
meter, or instrument for measuring vertical heights. Adding 
this to the height of the barometer, which was observed at 
the same moment, the whole pressure under which the air in 
the bulb existed at the temperature of melting ice was thus 
ascertained. Let us call this P. The bulb b was next attached 
to a boiling- water apparatus, as in the figure, and by means of 
the screw S the mercury was forced up to the same height h 
in the tube T, Since the elasticity of air increases with the 
temperature, it is evident that the pressure will now be 
greater, and that in consequence the mercury will be pushed 
high up in the tube T', Taking the diflference of level as 
before, noting the barometer, and adding the two heights 
together, we get the whole pressure under which the air now 
exists at the temperature of boiling water. Let this pressure 

be called P', It is now very easy to construct the formula 

which must be applied. 
Let the temperature of the atmospherfe around, including 

the mercury in the two tubes, be /°C, and let T° denote 

the temperature of boiling water at the present atmospheric 

pressure. 

Further, let F denote the internal volume at o°C of the 

bulb b and of that portion of the capiWary tvi^i^ ^\!L\Oci. \^ 
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subjected to the heating and cooling agents, and let v denote 
the internal volume at o°C of that portion of the tube T 
above the mercury which is not subject to the influence 
of these agents, but which contains air having the tempe- 
rature /. 

Also let K denote the coefficient of expansion for i°C 
of the glass, and let a denote the corresponding coefficient 
of increase of elastic force of dry air whose volume remains 
constant — this being what we wish to determine ; and, finally, 
let us denote by D the mass of air which occupies unit 
volume imder unit of pressure at the temperature o°C. 

Then DFV (according to Boyle's law) will denote the 
mass of that portion of the enclosed air existing in the bulb 
(volume = F) at the temperature o°C and imder the pressure 
/* when the bulb is surrounded by melting ice ; also (Art. 62) 

^ will denote the mass of that portion of the 

i-fa/ ^ 

enclosed air existing at the same time in the tube (volume 

= z;(i +/c/)) at the temperature of the atmosphere ( = /) and 

pressure F, Hence the whole mass of enclosed air will be 

denoted by ^^|^^^J^ ^^^ 

Now let the bulb be subjected to the temperature of 

boiling water ( = T). The volume of the bulb then becomes 

V{i-\-kT), and hence the mass of air existing in the bulb 

at this temperature and under the pressure P" will be 

BP'Vd + KT) 

^ — ^ — ^ , while that existing in the tube (vol =. z; ( i + «/)) 

I +al 

at the temperature of the atmosphere ( = /) and pressure F' 
wiU be ^?^^i(l±^ . 

I -fa/ 

Hence the whole mass of enclosed air will be denoted by 
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But since the mass of air remains unchanged, being enclosed, 
we have (i) = (2) ; and hence, since /? is a common factor, 

where every thing is known but a, which may thus be easily 
determined. By a similar means Regnault found that if 
unity denote the elasticity of a given volume of dry air at 
o°C, its elasticity at ioo°C if confined to the same volume 
will be 1.3665. The author of this work has obtained a 
somewhat larger increase, but we may probably assume the 
above number to represent the increase of elasticity of air 
of constant volume with great exactness. 

64. Dilatation of air between o°C and loo^C under 
constant pressure. A slight alteration in the apparatus 
of Fig. 15 enabled Regnault to make this experiment. Here 
the air will of course expand and occupy part of the tube T, 
and it will therefore be necessary to surround the two tubes 
T, T' with water of a constant temperature, since nearly 
a fourth part of the enclosed air will exist in 7, and its tempe- 
rature must therefore be accurately known. By means of 
the screw 5 the mercury in the two tubes is brought as 
nearly as possible to the same level, both when the bulb 
is in melting ice and when it is in the boiling apparatus, 
so that in both these cases the pressure will be as nearly' 
as possible equal to that of the atmosphere. Any small 
difference of level between the two tubes is read by means 
of a cathetometer, and the barometer is noted so that the 
whole pressure under which the air exists in the two cases is 
accurately known ; but these pressures will in this experiment 
be very nearly the same in both. By calibrating the tube 
the additional volume occupied by the air at the high 
temperature may be determined, and thus the coefficient 
of expansion becomes known. 

From these and other experiments "Regn^xAX-Yias* ^ot^OssA^ 
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that while the dilatation of air between o°C and ioo°C is 
equal to .3665 of its volume at 0° when this dilatation is 
calculated by means of the law of Boyle from the change 
of elastic force of air of which the volume is constant ; yet 
when the dilatation is deduced directly from the change of 
volume while the elasticiiy remains constant this coefficient is 
somewhat increased and becomes .3670. 

Dividing these results by 180 we find the coefficient which 
denotes increase of elasiicify for 1° Fahr. of air whose volume 
is constant = .002036. 

Also, the coefficient which denotes increase of volume for 
1° Fahr. of air whose elasticity is constant = .002039. 

65. Dilatation of other gases at ordinary pressures. 
Regnault has investigated this subject minutely, and has 
found that different gases have notably different coefficients, 
and that the coefficient of the same gas differs according as 
it has been determined by the method of constant pressure 
or by that of constant volume. He gives the following 
results : — 



Dilatation between o°C and ioo°C. 



• 


Under constant 
pressure. 


Under constant 
volume. 


Hydrogen 

Atmospheric air .... 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic oxide .... 

Carbonic acid 

Protoxide of nitrogen 
Sulphurous acid .... 
Cyanogen 


0.3661 
0.3670 

• • • • 

0.3669 
0.3710 

0.3719 
0-3903 
0.3877 


0.3667 
0.3665 
0.3668 
0.3667 
0.3688 
0.3676 

0.3845 
0.3829 



It will be noticed in this list that sulohurous acid and 
cyanogen, which have the greatest coefficients, are gases 
which may easily be liquefied; while, on the other hand, the 
three permanent gases which have never been liquefied have 
small coefScients, 
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66. Dilatation of gases existing under different 
pressures. The following law has been deduced by 
Regnault : " Atr and ail gases except hydrogen have coeffi^ 
dents of dilatation which increase to some extent with their 
density^ 

Regnault has likewise enunciated the following very im- 
portant law : " The coefficients of dilatation of the differeht 
gases approach more nearly to equality as their pressures become 
feeble^ in such a manner that the law which is expressed by 
saying that all gases have the same coefficient of dilatation ought 
strictly to be considered as a law which applies only to gas 
in a state of extreme tenuity, but which is departed from as 
gases become compressed, or, in other words, as their molecules 
approach each other y 

A gas whose molecules are so far apart as not to exert 
any sensible influence upon each other may be called a 
perfect gas. 

67. Air Thermometer. The present is a suitable 
opportunity to discuss the air thermometer, to which in our 
first chapter we promised to return. 

If we have a series of thermometers with different liquids, 
such as mercury, alcohol, water, &c., and all enclosed in 
envelopes of the same description, and if each instnunent 
has been accurately pointed off and graduated in such a 
manner that i°C denotes the one hundredth part of the 
capacity of the capillary tube between o° and loo®, never- 
theless these instruments, if plunged into the same liquid, 
will not all register precisely the same temperature. 

But if we restrict our choice to thermometers with the 
same liquid, as, for instance, to mercurial thermometers made 
of the same kind of glass, we obtain instnmients strictly 
comparable one with another, and which if plunged into the 
same liquid will all indicate the same temperature. 

But though such instruments are compax^\A& m>(^ ^^^Ogl 
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Other, we are not yet sure if their common reading accurately 
represents the true temperature; for there is no obvious 
reason why we should prefer a mercurial to an alcohol or 
water thermometer, which we have seen would both give 
slightly different indications. The mercmial thermometer 
stands therefore in the following position : — different instru- 
ments of this kind may be made to give identical indications, 
but yet we cannot rely upon these for accurately measuring 
temperature; nevertheless we cannot suppose that they are 
very far wrong. 

Let us now employ a gas or air thermometer, and confine 
in envelopes of the same material diflferent gases of suffir 
cient tenuity and not liable to be easily condensed, and let us 
suppose that we have the means of ascertaining accurately 
the pressure which they exert upon their envelopes; and 
let us also in the meantime disregard the expansion of 
these envelopes. Now if all these gases have a common 
pressure at o°C they will all have a common pressure at ioo°C, 
or at any other temperature. If we make use of this 
pressure to determine the temperature, we have thus 
obtained different instruments whose indications are com- 
parable with each other, even although the gases with which 
they are filled are different. Gases, if of sufficient tenuity, are 
therefore in this respect superior to liquids ; and it only now 
remains for us to determine the precise law which connects 
together the temperature and pressure of a gas in order to 
make a perfect thermometer. We have various reasons for 
imagining the law announced by Gay Lussac to be correct, 
at least in the case of perfect gases. This law, taken in 
connexion with that of Boyle, asserts that if the pressure 
of a constant volume of gas be unity at o°C and 1.3665 at 
ioo°C, then the pressure at 5o°C will be the mean between 
these two numbers, or 1. 1832 5. Strictly speaking, it i$ 
impossible to prove this law experimentally with precision, 
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for to do so implies the previous possession of an accurate 
instrument for measuring temperature. Now we have seen 
that the mercurial thermometer is not reliable, while for 
the purpose of this proof it must be presumed that the air 
thermometer does not yet exist, since in order to use it 
we must have a knowledge of this very law which we wish 
to prove. The case stands thus ; if we employ mercurial 
thermometers (which we cannot imagine to be far wrong). 
Gray Lussac's law is found to give a near approximation 
to the experimental result. There is, however, a small 
diflference, and the cause of this may be either that mercurial 
thermometers are not quite right, or that Gay Lussac's law 
itself is only an approximate expression of the truth. Now, 
in the first place, we know very well that mercurial thermo- 
meters are not absolutely correct, and in the next place, 
with regard to Gay Lussac's law, its extreme simplicity is 
in its favour, and we shall afterwards see that there are 
perhaps theoretical reasons for supposing it to be correct, 
at least for perfect gases. 

In fine, we apprehend that a perfect gas obeys Gay 
Lussac's law, and may be made to furnish us with a perfect 
thermometer, and if we cannot procure a gas that is quite 
perfect, yet atmospheric air deprived of moisture and car- 
bonic acid is a substance sufficiently good for all practical 
purposes. 

Although the air thermometer is in principle peculiarly 
fitted for the determination of very high temperatures, yet 
there are considerable mechanical difficulties in the employ- 
ment of the instrument in such cases. Regnault has lately 
invented two modifications of this instrument in order to 
render it suitable to measure the temperature of furnaces 
(see Annales de Chimie for September 1861). In one of 
these vapour of mercury is the gas employed, and the 
instrument is constructed as follows. TVitie \s> ^ YvsA <2^ 




, 4if$Mr <V4*ulsp>»i 'Sr if^BgarxaL ••ma. anay be 
^^ »//>*0ir, jT/^fl.^ -rf ;jiiaBr.rmm 'ir tf paraeann: ti 
^\^A^A "f/y X ^fjsa^. f/xJOesasjz & bessZ s=:cr3ire. 
*^/ f^'4i4itUi^^ ^A tf^^f^xxj are ad5ed lo dns flas 
^♦•^r> f/W/j^ fft tfa*t joit of die fbmace ibe to: 
'^ii\thi w^ 4^r^ to know. The mercaiy so 
^i^t^Mf *',x\f^\% th0^ SOT by ibe orifice, and th 
$t^'.ft h&aS w'A\tfAir i^oes off by the same means 
^< njf\MnLiUH \ni% ac^juired the temperature of th< 
^« nMi«ik iM withdrawn and made to cool rapidly, 
^'^Miiry which remains in the flask is weighed. 
* wolKh^^d (llnictly, or, if it contains impurity, it is 
» urid (iiul rHtimatcd as a precipitate. This ^ 
^ III of iho vupour of mercury which filled the fla 
'^nipoiuluro o( the furnace, and the volume of 
'^ woll UH the density of mercurial vapour bein 
lU toiupn'tUiire may thus be determined. 

\\\ \'vmv Uwiou, we append the results of a cc 
\\k\\\\> bv M, Ue^uauU between an air thermomet 
ii\mv\mUI lUeiUK>ix\eter with an envelope of crown g 

TcmpcntiiFe given by 
iV^v« 4tvt« *i>Wk mocurial tiioinoiiieter 
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CHAPTER V. 

Applications of the Laws of Dilatation, 

68. Since all the bodies around us are subject to 
ntinual change of volume owing to their varying tem- 
rature, it is necessary to take account of this in very 
iny operations and investigations whether of a scientific 
strictly practical nature. Let us, in the first place, proceed 
describe the influence which change of temperature exerts 
- our standards of length, weight, density and time. 

STANDARDS OF LENGTH. 

59. Supposing that a yard is taken to denote a certain 
olute distance, and that the length of a bar is precisely 

yard at the temperature 62° Fahr., it is clear that, owing 
he expansion of the material of the bar, its length will be 
ater than a yard for temperatures higher than 62°, but 
► than a yard for temperatures below 62°. 
f now we employ this bar as a standard by means of 
xh to measure the absolute distance between any two 
nts in terms of the yard as a unit of length, and if it 
inconvenient or impossible to make this comparison at 
' Fahr., it will be necessary to know the precise temperature 
our standard bar in order that we may know its real 
gth. 

The formation of a standard of length is an object of 
ional importance, and we shall now shortly describe 

respective standards authorised by the Governments of 
gland and France. 

70. English standard. The English standard of length 
5 formerly the parliamentary standard yard executed by 
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Bird in the year 1760. A yard was defined to be the straight 
line or distance between the centres of the two points in the 
gold studs in the brass rod formerly in the House of 
Commons, whereon the words "Standard yard 1760" were 
engraved, the temperature of the standard being 62° Fahr. 

On October 16, 1834, a fire occurred in the Houses of 
Parliament, in which the standards were destroyed. The 
bar of 1760 was recovered, but one of its gold pins having 
a point was melted out, and the bar was otherwise injured. 

A committee was therefore formed to reproduce this 
standard yard in the best manner possible, and this was 
admirably accomplished chiefly through the labours of the 
late Mr. Sheepshanks. A new standard and four authorised 
copies were made and lodged at the office of the Exchequer, 
the Royal Mint, the Royal Society of London, the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, and the new palace at Westminster; 
and it was enacted (July 30, 1855), "that the straight line 
or distance between the centres of the two gold plugs in 
the bronze bar deposited in the office of the Exchequer 
shall be the genuine standard yard at 62° Fahr., and if 
lost it shall be replaced by means of its copies." Many 
other copies of this standard have since been made, the 
errors of which have been very accurately ascertained. 
When the length of a substance has to be measured with 
precision it is necessary to compare it either with the 
standard or one of its copies of which the error is known. 
It is here that a knowledge of the laws of dilatation becomes 
of importance, for to make the comparison accurately we 
must know 

1. The precise temperature at which the comparison is made. 

2. The coefficient of expansion of the standard used. 
Suppose, for instance, that our standard is of brass, that 

we are comparing a platinum scale with it at the temperature 
of ^2° Fahr., and that we find the Length of our scale to be 
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35.998 inches as read by the standard at this temperature ; 
then in order to find the true length of our platinum scale at 
this temperature we must know the coefficient of expansion 
of the brass standard. Suppose this to be .00001 for 1° Fahr., 
then if the standard is right at 62°, its length, or the true 
value of 36 apparent inches, will be = 36 inches x i.oooi at 
72^ = 36.0036 inches; and hence the true length of our 
platinum scale (which is .002 inch less than 36 apparent 
inches) will be as nearly as possible 36.0016 inches at the 
temperature 72° Fahr. 

If we now wish to ascertain its length at 62*^ we find the co- 
efficient of dilatation for platinum for 10° Fahr. to be .000048. 
Hence its length at 62° will be as nearly as possible 

— _ = 35.9999 inches. Thus we see that the two scales 

1.000048 

agree almost exactly at 62°, but they differ sensibly at 72^: 
this is owing to the one scale being made of brass and the 
other of platinum. 

71. French standard. The French standard of length 
is the m^tre which represents with considerable accuracy the 
io,ooo,oooth part of a quadrantal arc of a meridian on the 
earth's surface. The French standard platinum m^tre made 
by Borda represents a m^tre at o°C, and all the copies of this 
standard are made so as to denote metres and parts of a 
metre at this temperature. One mhtre is equal to 39.37079 
English inches; that is to say, the length of the French 
standard platinum m^tre at 32° Fahr. bears to the length of 
the English standard bronze yard at 62° Fahr. the proportion 
of 39.37079 : 36 ; but this will not be the proportion between 
these standards if compared together at any common tem- 
perature. The French standard is sub-divided and multiplied 
according to the decimal scale, and the relation between our 
measures and those of France will be seen from the following 
tables. 

F 2 
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In English 


In English feet 




inches. 


= 12 inches. 


Millinifetre 


0.03937 


0.003281 


Centimetre 


0.39371^ 


0.03 28op 


Dtcimfetre 


3.93708 


0.328090 


Mfetxe 


3937079 


3.280899 


Decamfetre 


393.70790 


32.808992 


Hectomkre 


3937.07900 


328.089920 


Kilometre 


3937079000 


3280.899200 



= 0.06103 


cubic inches ; 


= 0.61027 


»» 


» 


= 6.10271 


»» 


n 


= 61.02705 


»» 


»» 


= 610.27052 


»» 


>* 


= 6102.70515 


»» 


»» 


= 61027.05152 


»» 


»> 



In like manner we have 

Centiare, or square mfetre = 10.764299 English square feet; 

Are, or 100 square metres = 1076.429934 „ „ 

Hectare, orio,ooo square metres = 107642. 993418 „ „ 

Also 

Millilitre, or cubic centimetre 
Centilitre, or 10 cubic centimetres = 
Decilitre, or 100 cubic centimetres = 
Litre, or cubic decimetre 
Decalitre, or centistfere 
Hectolitre, or decistere 
Kilolitre, or Stfere, ) 
or cubic metre ) 

STANDARDS OF WEIGHT. 

72. These are at the same time standards of mass, since 
the weight of a body at the same point of the earth's surface 
is proportional to its mass. 

If all weighings could be made in vacuo, temperature 
would exercise no influence upon our measures of weight. 
But since weighings must be made in air, and since a 
substance weighed in air is apparently lighter than in vacuo 
by the weight of air which it displaces, and since the weight 
of a certain bulk of air of given pressure depends upon its 
temperature, it is necessary to know this temperature in very 
accurate determinations : the effect is however very small. 
We shall now shortly describe the standards of weight or 
mass authorised by the Governments of England and 
France. 

73. English standard. Formerly in this country the 
standard of weight was the double pound Troy made by 
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Mr. Bird, and it was resolved that the pound Troy should 
contain 5760 grains, and that 7000 such grains should make 
one pound avoirdupois. This standard was destroyed at the 
burning of the Houses of Parliament, but was restored in a very 
accurate manner by Professor W. H. Miller of Cambridge, 
with this difference, that whereas the old standard denoted 
one pound Troy, the new one represents one pound avoir- 
dupois. Accordingly a standard and four authorised copies, 
all made of platinum, were constructed by this gentleman and 
deposited in the same places with the standard yard and its 
copies; and it was enacted, "that the platinum weight de- 
posited in the Exchequer shall be denominated the imperial 
standard pound avoirdupois, and that the yxmr^^ ^^ it shall 
be a grain, while 5760 such grains shall denote one pound 
Troy." 

74. French standard. In France the weight of a ddci- 
m^tre cubed of distilled water at the temperature of its 
greatest density (supposed equal to 4°C) is adopted as the 
standard of weight, and is called the Kilogramme, while the 
gramme is a centimetre cubed of distilled water at the same 
temperature*. The following table exhibits the relation 
between French and English measures of weight: — 





In English grains 


Milligramme . 


0.01543 


Centigramme . 


. . 0.15432 


Decigramme . . 


1.54323 


Gramme 


. • 15-43235 


Decagramme . 


• • 154.32349 


Hectogramme . 


• 1543234^^ 


Kilogramme 


. 15432.34880. 



* It will thus be noticed that considerations of temperature enter into the 
fundamental conception of the French standard of weight, and in so far it is 
different from the English pound, which is merely an arbitrary standard. We 
shall afterwards take occasion to make some remarks on the comparative 
merits of the French and English systems. 
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STANDARDS OF DENSITY. 

75. In this country it was formerly the practice to deter- 
mine the comparative density or specific gravity of solids 
and liquids by comparing them at 60° Fahr. with distilled 
water, also at 60°, reckoned as unity *, but usage is now 
divided, and the French practice is very much adopted. For 
gas also the practice is usually stated to be a comparison at 
60** with dry air under a barometric pressure of 30 inches of 
mercury at 60°, but here also the practice is changing. 

In France the comparative density or specific gravity of 
solid and liquid bodies is determined with reference to that 
of water at its point of maximum density (supposed to be 
4°C), and the comparison is always made at o°C. Gases, 
again, are compared at o°C with dry air at o°C under the 
barometric pressure of 760 millimetres of mercury reduced to 
o'^C. The following examples will exhibit the effect of tem- 
perature upon determinations of density. 

Example I. — It has been determined by Regnault that the 
weight of a litre of dry air at o°C, and imder the reduced 
pressure of 760 millimetres of mercury at Paris, is 1.2 93 18 
gramme; find what is the weight at London of 100 cubic 
inches of dry air at 60° Fahr. and 30 inches barometric pres- 
sure of mercury reduced to 60° Fahr. Now a litre is equal to 
61.02705 cubic inches (Art. 71), also we have already seen 
(Art. 21) that 760 millimetres of pressure in Paris are equal 
to 29.914 inches in London at 32° Fahr., while (by the table 
of Art. 52) we find that 29.914 inches of mercury at 32° are 
equivalent in weight to 29.914 x 1.00278 = 29.997 inches of 
mercury at 60° Fahr. or I5°.5C. Also 1.293 18 gramme is 
equal to 19.9568 grains (Art. 74), and finally the comparative 

* A cubic inch of distilled water in vacuo at 60° Fahr. opposed to weights, 
also in vacuo, weighs 552.769 grains. 
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densities of gas existing under the same pressure at 32' and 
at 60° will be (Art. 64) in the proportion of 

(i + 28 X .00204) • I or of 1.057 • ^« 

Hence the required weight will be — 

100 30 I 

19.9568 X , X X = 30.940 grains; 

^^"^ 61.02705 29.997 1.057 "^ ^^ ^ ' 

where the first factor is on account of the difference between 
the capacities of the two measures, the second on account of 
the difference of pressure, and the third on account of the 
diflference of temperature. 

Example 11. — It has been determined at Kew Observatory 
that the weight in vacuo at 62° Fahr. of a given volume of 
purified mercury is to that of the same volume of water in 
the proportion of 13590.86 to 1001.62 grains; what is the 
specific gravity of mercury at o°C according to the French 
method of computation ? We find by the table of the abso- 
lute dilatation of mercury (Art. 52) that a unit of volume of 
this liquid at o°C will become 1.00298 at 62° Fahr., or i6°.6C. 
Hence the weight of the above volume of mercury would at 
o°C be 13590.86 X 1.00298 = 13631.361 grains. 

In like manner we find by the table of dilatation of water 
(Art 54) that a volume of this fluid equal to unity at 4°C will 
at i6°.6C be 1.0011437. 

Hence the weight of the above volume of water would 
at 4°C be— 

1001.62 X 1.0011437 = 1002.766 grains; 

and hence the specific gravity of mercury according to 
the French method will be — 

1002.700 
a determination by Regnault gives 13.596. 
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REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH SYSTEMS OF 

STANDARDS. 

76. The English standards of length and weight are 
arbitrary ; that is to say, a yard and a pound do not bear 
any recognized relation to any natural constant. 

On the other hand, the French chose their standard of 
length, or m^tre, as that distance which was supposed to 
represent the ten millionth part of a quadrantal arc of a me- 
ridian of the earth's surface, while their standard of weight, or 
kilogramme, professed to be the weight of a d^cim^tre cubed 
of distilled water at the temperature 4°C. On these princi- 
ples Borda constructed the platinum m^tre and platinum 
kilogramme, which have become the authorized standards 
of France. 

But whatever conception presided at the construction of 
these standards, it is evident //la/ when once made and au- 
thorized they may to all intents be regarded as arbitrary 
standards. For if future and accurate investigations should 
determine that one ten millionth of the earth's quad- 
rantal arc is not exactly Borda's m^tre, and that a deci- 
metre cubed of distilled water at 4°C is not exactly Borda's 
kilogramme, the French nation would yet adhere to Borda's 
platinum m^tre and kilogramme as their standards ; and were 
these standards destroyed, it is probable they could best be 
replaced by means of copies. 

Nevertheless it is of importance to connect the authorized 
standards of a nation, always bearing in mind that they are 
in practice arbitrary, with certain natural constants supposed 
to be invariable : thus, for instance, to connect the standard 
of length with the length of a pendulum, vibrating seconds, 
or with an arc of a meridian, and also to connect the standard 
of weight with that of length, after the manner of the French. 

For it may be inferred from what we have said in Art. 45, 
that a standard of length, however ca,Tdw\\^ coiv?X,x\icX<td -auwi 
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well annealed, may possibly in the course of time alter 
its length to a small but yet an appreciable extent. 

But we cannot perhaps so readily suppose that any such 
change can take place in the length of the second's pendulum 
or in Xhat of an arc of the meridian, and hence any change 
in the length of the standard, if such occurred, might be 
detected by occasional comparisons with these natural con- 
stants. 

In like manner a standard weight might ultimately become 
altered by slight abrasion of particles through frequent use, 
and it would therefore be of importance to connect it from 
time to time with the standard of length. 

Another safeguard might be the construction of a standard 
made of granite or marble, or of some substance which has 
probably become cooled by a very slow natural process, 
amd which may therefore be supposed to be thoroughly 
annealed. 

We remark, in conclusion, that the French system has 
some obvious advantages. In the first place, their standards 
of length and weight are divided and multiplied in accord- 
ance with the decimal system, by which means calculation 
is greatly simplified. Secondly, the metre becomes their 
standard of length at o°C, which is the most convenient tem- 
perature. Again, although the kilogramme may not exactly 
denote the weight of a cubic d^cim^tre of distilled water at 
4°C, yet it does so very nearly, and hence the French chem^'st 
when he knows the specific gravity of any substance knows 
also the weight of one cubic ddcim^tre of that substance. 
For instance, if a substance have the specific gravity 2.5 at 
o°C, it means that a cubic ddcim^tre of that substance will at 
the temperature o°C weigh 2.5 kilogrammes. 

On this, and other accounts, the French or metrical 
system of weights and measures is very widely adopted 
by scientific chemists. 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON MEASURES OF TIME. 

77. The rate of a clock depends upon the time in which 
its pendulum vibrates, and that of a watch upon the time of 
oscillation of its balance-wheel. Now the time of vibration 
of a pendulum depends upon its length ; and since change of 
temperature alters the length of a pendulum it likewise alters 
its time of vibration, the general effect being that the higher 
the temperature the longer does the pendulum become and 
the more slowly does it vibrate. In like manner a change 
of temperature, by altering the dimensions of the balance- 
wheel of a watch and the force of the spring, will alter its 
time of oscillation in such a manner that it will vibrate more 
slowly in hot weather than in cold. 

All good clock-makers endeavour to obviate these sources 
of error by means of certain compensations which we shall 
now describe. 

78. Graham's mercurial pendulum. The first who 
. attempted to compensate for change of length of a 
( pendulum was Mr. Graham, an English clockmaker. 

The rod of his pendulum. Fig. i6, was made of glass, 
to the lower extremity of which was attached a cylin- 
drical vessel containing mercury. As the glass rod 
expands by heat the bottom of the vessel which con- 
tains the mercury will of course be rendered more 
distant from the point of suspension, but since the 
column of mercury resting on this base expands 
upwards its centre of gravity is raised, or brought 
j,;^H > nearer the point of suspension. The lowering of 
the centre of gravity due to the expansion of the 
glass may thus be counteracted by the rise of the 
same due to the expansion of the mercury. The 



I 



T correction for imperfect compensation is made by 

raising or lowering the cylinder of mercury by means 

FU. i6. r "^ 

^ of a screw. 
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75 



70. Harrison's gridiron pendulum. Shortly after 
Graham Mr. Harrison invented the arrangement in Fig. 17, 
which from its form is called the gridiron pendulum. The 
dark lines represent iron, the lighter lines brass or zinc; 
and it is evident that the former being at- 
tached to the upper cross-pieces will ex- 
pand downwards, while the latter, being 
attached lo the lower cross-pieces, will ex- 
pand upwards. Hence the change of posi- 
tion of the bob due to a change of tem- 
perature will be denoted by the difference 
between the upward and the downward 
expansions. Let Z be the length of iron 
expanding downwards, and k its coefficient 
of expansion, also let Z' denote the length 
of the other metal expanding upwards, and 
let K be its coefficient of expansion, then 
if X, K — L' k' = it is evident that the 
posidon of the bob will remain unaltered, 
even though the temperature change. 

The correction for timing the pendulum 
is made by the screw d, while that for 
imperfect compensation is effected by 
shifting one of the cross traverses. 

In some respects this pendulum is better than the mer- 
curial one, for should any cause render the bob of the latter 
somewhat warmer or colder than the rest of the pendulum, it 
is evident that this would produce its full effect upon the 
mercury, while the length of the pendulum rod would be litde 
altered. The gridiron pendulum, on the other hand, is not 
liable to this imperfection. But here, as in other things, it is 
better to avoid the source of error than to trust too much to 
the perfection of the compensating arrangement; and some 
astronomers, in order to procure the greatest. ^^.i'Wl.e, w^gs.- 



Fig.17. 
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\mty in their clock-rates, have removed the docks themselves 

to a place where the change of temperature is extremely 

small. 

80. Compensation balance for ohronometers. If a 
ribbon or bar be made of two metals of different expansion 
firmly attached to one another, and if the temperature rise, 
then one of these metals will expand more than the other. 
Under these circumstances the ribbon will bend so that the 
most expansible metal will form the outside or convex surface 
of the curve, and the least expansible the concave. In like 
manner should the temperature fall the most expansible will 
form the inner or concave surface. 

Now if the balance-wheel of a chronometer be formed as 
in Fig. i8, not with one continuous 
rim, but with a broken rim of several 
separate pieces, all of which are fixed 
at one end and free at the other, the 
free ends being loaded; and further, 
if each piece be composed of two 
metals, of which the most expansible 
is placed without; then it is evident, 
from what we have just said, that 
on a rise of temperamre the loaded ends will approach the 
centre. This may be so arranged as to counteract the effect 
produced on the rate of the chronometer by the matter of the 
wheel being thrown from the centre on account of the radius 
being lengthened through expansion. In practice, however, 
this method of compensation is very seldom perfect, and the 
rate of the best chronometer probably varies a little from one 
temperature to another. In the Greenwich and Liverpool Ob- 
servatories the temperature corrections of chronometers are 
ascertained ; and Mr. Hartnup, of the Liverpool Observatory, 
has given some very interesting examples of his method of 
applying a lemperature corre«iot\ to xhese \TvsU\KtvftTii?,. 
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OTHER APPLICATIONS OF THE LAWS OF DILATATION. 

81. Bregudt's metallio thermometer A very sensi- 
tive thermometer has been 

made by M. Breguet on the 
principle just mentioned. It 
consists of a spiral (Fig.19) 
composed of silver, gold, 
and platinum rolled to- 
gether so as to form a very 
fine ribbon. In this state 
it is sensitive to an exceed- 
ingly small change of tem- 
perature, becoming coiled 
or uncoiled, owing to the 
different expansion of the 
metals of which the com- 
pound ribbon is made. A 

needle attached to one extremitv of the coJ pomts to a scale 
which is graduated experimentally by the aid of an ordinary 
thermometer, 

82. Beduation of barometrio column. When the 
pressure of the atmosphere is expressed in the number of 
inches of mercury which it is capable of supporting, in order 
to render the statement complete it is necessary to know the 
temperature of the mercury, since this fluid has a different 
density at different temperatures. Thus we find (Art. 52) 
that one inch of mercury at ©"C will denote the same atmo- 
spheric pressure as 1.005393 inches at 3o°C. 

Another thing to be noted is that the scale, by aid of 
which we read the column of mercury, even if correct, yet 
only denotes true inches and parts of an inch at ea'Fahr., if it 
. be of English make, so that at any other temperature allow- 
ance must he made not onJy for the change m 4e,T\siVj <A fea 
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mercury but for the change in length of the divisions of the 
scale. 

Example. — Suppose that an English barometer with a 
brass scale, correctly graduated, reads 30 inches at 45° Fahr., 
what is the pressure in true inches of mercury reduced to 
the specific gravity it has at 32° Fahr. ? 

Since the scale is only correct (Art. 70) at 62° Fahr., and 

since brass expands very nearly .00001 for 1° Fahr., it fol- 

^o 

lows that 30 apparent inches at 45° Fahr. = — = 29.995 

1. 0001 7 

true inches. Also the density of mercury at 32° Fahr. (or o°C) 
is to its density at 45** Fahr. (or 7°.2C) as i. 00 1294 to i. 
Hence the atmospheric pressure in mercury at 32° Fahr. 

will be — ^?l°°^- = 20.056 inches. 
1. 001294 

In French barometers, on the other hand, the indications 
of the scale are correct at o°C, the same temperature to 
which the mercurial column is reduced, while the scale itself 
represents millimetres. 

In comparing an English and a French barometer together 
it is therefore necessary to reduce the indications of each to 
32° Fahr. ; that is to say, to find by the one the pressure of 
the air in inches of mercury at 32° Fahr., and by the other 
the same in millimetres of mercury at o°C. If both instru- 
ments are correct, their indications should then bear to one 
another the same proportion as inches to millimetres. 

83. Expansion and contraction of metals. It 
requires the application of very intense pressure to produce 
the same change of volume in a solid or liquid body as that 
which is occasioned by a very small change of temperature. 
It follows from this that the forces exerted by solids in con- 
tracting or expanding, or by liquids in expanding, must be 
very great. If a strong vessel be entirely filled with a liquid 
and then sealed tightly, the vessel will burst if there be a 
considerable rise of temperature. 
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In like manner it has been calculated, that a bar of 
wrought iron whose temperature is 15** Fahr. above that of 
the surrounding medium, if tighdy secured at its extremities, 
will draw these together with a force of one ton for each 
square inch of section on cooling down to the surrounding 
temperature. 

In the arts it is of great importance to bear in mind the 
intensity of this force, sometimes with the view of guarding 
against its action, and sometimes in order to make it useful. 
Thus bars of furnaces must not be fitted tightly at their 
extremities, but must at least be free at one end. In making 
railways also a small space must be left between the suc- 
cessive rails. 

Allowance must also be made for expansion and con- 
traction in the case of tubular and lattice bridges. The 
reader who has visited the Menai tubular bridge will recall 
the arrangement made for this purpose. 

For a similar reason water or gas pipes are fitted to each 
other by telescopic joints ; and, generally speaking, the effects 
which may follow change of temperature must always be 
present before the mind of the constructor or engineer. 

As an instance of the advantage which may be derived 
from the force of contraction, we may mention the familiar 
method by which tires are secured on wheels ; — the tire is put 
on hot, when it fits loosely, but when it has contracted on 
cooling, it grasps the wheel with very great force. 

It is probably also owing to the sudden change of volume 
from rapid cooling that tempered steel acquires that hardness 
which renders it so invaluable in the arts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Change of State, — Liquefaction and Solidification. 

84. Very many of the substances with which we are ac- 
quainted may be made to appear before us, either in the 
solid, the liquid, or the gaseous condition; but there are 
others that cannot be made to change the state in which 
we find them, or can only be compelled to do so with very 
great difficulty. 

Thus we have not yet been able to freeze pure alcohol, 
nor have we been able to liquefy atmospheric air. 

Heat is the well-known agent which causes change of state ; 
and it always acts in such a manner that 'a substance passes 
from the solid to the liquid, and from the liquid to the gaseous 
state, by the addition of heat, and back again in the reverse 
direction by the withdrawal of this agent. This law is quite 
imiversal, and the order is never reversed ; so that, although 
we cannot as yet solidify alcohol, we are quite sure that our 
only chance of success lies in abstracting heat from this 
liquid; and in like manner, although we have not as yet 
succeeded in melting some substances, we are sure that if we 
ever succeed it will be by the application of great heat. 

85. Let us in the first place study the passage of bodies 
from the solid to the liquid state. 

The characteristics of these states are too well known to 

need description. We are all acquainted with the rigidity 

and permanence of form which denote a solid, and with the 

excessive mobility of a liquid which enables it readily to 

assume the form of the vessel in which it is placed ; never- 
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theless, although nothing is more marked than the difference 
between the characteristic properties of solidity and liquidity, 
there are a set of bodies that possess properties intermediate 
between these two states, and receive the name of viscous 
bodies. Treacle is an instance of a body of this kind. 

86. If a substance be capable of assuming the viscous 
state, we find that it doe? so before it begins to melt, 
and that it passes gradually from a solid state through a 
semi- solid viscous state to that of a liquid of evident mobilit)\ 
Sealing-wax is a very good example of a substance of this 
nature; when cold it is brittle, when heated it first of all 
grows plastic and finally melts. In like manner, before 
fluidity iron loses its hardness and becomes soft in such a 
manner that pieces may be easily welded together or 
moulded into any form; and this property of iron greatly 
enhances its value in the arts. Other substances might be 
mentioned, and a gradual passage from the solid to the 
liquid state characterises a large number of bodies. Further- 
more, certain substances even after they have become unmis- 
takeably solid acquire certain properties, such as hardness and 
brittleness, in greater perfection as the temperature continues 
to fall. Indeed, most of our hard bodies have high melting 
points, and the diamond, which is the hardest, is not sus- 
ceptible of fusion even at a very high temperature. 

With many substances, however, the change from the solid 
to the liquid state is very abrupt, and such substances afford 
the means of indicating with very great precision, by their 
altered appearance, the attainment of a certain temperature. 
Thus the temperature at which ice begins to melt is, under 
ordinary circumstances, a constant point, and is so used in 
the construction of thermometers. 

87. But while there is a marked difference between bodies 
in the abruptness with which they change their state, there is 
also a class of substances which change theit compo€\\krc\. \\v 

G 
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the act of changing their state. Such are saline solutions. 
In many of these a greater quantity of salt is retained in so- 
lution at a high temperature than at a low one, so that, when 
they are left to cool, crystals of salt are deposited. 

With weak saline solutions, such as sea salt, we have how- 
ever a phenomenon of a somewhat different nature when 
the temperature is lowered. At a certain point which is 
constant for a solution of the same strength, the water soli- 
difies as nearly pure ice, leaving the salt behind. 

In what follows we shall distinguish between those sub- 
stances which do not, and those which do, change their com- 
position in changing their state. 

PASSAGE FROM THE SOLID TO THE LIQUID STATE, 

OR LIQUEFACTION. 

88. Fusion. Substances which do not chang( 
their composition in passing from the solid to thi 
liquid state. The following laws are observed by all sucl 
when melting. 

1. Each substance begins to melt at a certain temper aiun 
which is constant /or the same substance if the pressure I 
constant, 

2. The temperature of the solid remains at this constant poii 
from the time when fusion commences until it is complete, 

'^, If a substance expands in congelation its melting poit 
is lowered by pressure, but if a substance contracts in congi 
lation its melting point is raised by pressure, 

89. The following table contains the melting points ( 
various substances under the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
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Table of melting points. 



«3 



Name of substance. 




1 emp.ot memng pomt 
in degrees Fahr. 


Observer. 


Mercury 


-37.9 


Stewart. 


Oil of vitriol , 










-30 


Regnault. 


Bromine . , 










+ 9-5 


Pierre. 


Ice ... , 










32 




Phosphorus 










111.5 


Schrotter. 


Potassium . , 










736 


Regnault. 


Sodium . . 










207.7 


>» 


Sulphur . . . 










239 


Person. 


Tin ... . 










451 


>» 


Bismuth . , 










512 


a 


Lead . . 










623 


»» 


Zinc .... 










680 


Pouillet. 


Antimony . 










810 


>» 


Siver (pure) , 








1832 


a 


Gold (pure) 










2282 


>* 


French wrought iron . 






2732 


u 


English wrough 


Ltii 


on 






2912 


» 



The higher points in this table are subject to considerable 
uncertainty. 

90. Change of density produced in the act of 
melting. It is probable that most substances expand in the 
process of melting, so that the liquid is of smaller specific 
gravity than the solid ; but there are some which contract. 
Ice is a familiar instance of this last class, being considerably 
lighter, bulk for bulk, than water. According to M. Bnmner 
(fils), (Art. 40), the specific density of ice at o°C is only 
0.91800, that of water at 4°C being reckoned equal to unity. 
The force with which water expands when it becomes ice is 
very great. Cast iron, bismuth, and antimony are examples 
of the same class. On the other hand, mercury, phosphorus, 
gold, silver, copper, and many other substances, contract 
as they become solid ; and this is the reason why coins of 
these three last mentioned metals cannot be cast, but require 
to be stamped. 

91. Latent heat of fusion. When heat is applied to a 
pound of ice at the temperature of 32° Fa\ir.,\l \s ivo\. \Tv.'sX'a.\v>\^ 

G 2 
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converted into water, but the process is a very gradual one. 
The reason of this is that a large amount of heat must first 
irnter into the pound of ice at 32® before it becomes water 
at 32**. This heat is called latent, because it is absorbed by 
the ice without producing any rise of temperature; and we 
may represent the process of liquefaction to ourselves by the 
following formula : — 

Water at 32" = ice at 32° + latent heat. 
All substances in passing from the solid to the liquid state 
absorb lunit, and we shall afterwards show how the amount 
of this may be measured ; — that absorbed by water is very 
KroiU. The doctrine of latent heat was first taught by Dr. 
Black of lulinburgh. The great latent heat of water ser\^es 
to rotanl the molting of snows. If snow or ice at 32° were 
suiUlonlv to bo converted into water bv the smallest addition 
of hortt tho inhabitants of valleys would be exposed to terrific 
inundations, whereas by the gradual melting of ice this is 
provontod, and by the same means also these inhabitants are 
fun\ishod with a continuous supply of water. 

D:i« Infiuonoo of pressure upon the meltdng i>oint. 
IV^tossor Jamos Thomson of Belfast anticipated theoretically 
tho truth thut tho molting |XMnt of a body which expands in 
o\^ngol\tion would W loworovi by pressure, while that of a 
Uvh which v\M\tn\cl:^ in vXMYgolaiion would be raised by it. 
\\\^ shuU ;\tUT\Vi^rv!s give the reasoning by which this con- 
\Iun\x^»,\ \v;\s iurivwl at; in the meantime we wiU content 
\M\<>oNv^s wuh st;^tii\5: th,\l his brv^lher's idea was verified ex- 
jvun\on;s>U\ bv IVMo^or W. Th^^nnson of Glasgow, who 
vSowvnI *,h,x; bx A pi\^^<uro ot^ io.$ ;araK>spheres the freezing 
|vv,u; \N» \\;\:v^r vA sx;lx^;;\nvv whvh e^^ponds when freezing) 
was. wnIunW^x o^,\^^ F^hr. 

txu\^v\^^^, AtViw,^,^*,s tvHuv, :Ha: ;he nv?hin^ points of parafiSn 
suut v\s^M\u^\^x^ U^;h vNi'x^hvh v\>tt:rjKt wh«i freciing, were 
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solidified at 1 1 7**.9 Fahr. under the atmospheric pressure, but 
under a pressure of 1 56 atmospheres it solidified at 1 23°.6 Fahr. 
Hopkins made similar experiments, not only on spermaceti, 
but also on wax and stearin; and finally, Mousson, by the 
enormous pressure of 13000 atmospheres, was able to lower 
the teniperature of freezing water from 0° to — 1 8°Cent. 

93. Alloys and Fluxes. The fusing point of a mixture 
of bodies is often considerably lower than that of either of its 
components : thus, for instance, an alloy of five parts of tin 
and one of lead fuses at i94°C. In like manner Rose's fusible 
metal, consisting of four parts of bismuth, one of lead, and one 
of tin, fuses at 94° C, a temperature lower than that of boiling 
water. Alloys are much used in soldering and in taking casts. 

Similar results are produced by mixing salts together: 
thus a mixture of the chlorides of potassium and of sodium 
melts at a lower temperature than either of its constituents. 
A mixture of equivalent quantities of carbonate of sodium 
and carbonate of potassium melts below the fusing point 
of either salt separately, and is used to facilitate the fusion 
of certain minerals in analysis. In like manner, fluxes 
are substances which, when added to an ore, promote the 
formation of a fusible medium. 

94. Solution. Substances which change their com- 
position in passing from the solid to the liquid state. 
If we have a saturated solution of any salt at the bottom of 
which are crystals of the same salt, as long as the temperature 
remains the same there will be no change in the aspect of 
these crystals ; but in most cases a rise of temperature will 
cause some of them to dissolve and assume the liquid state. 

95. Freezing mixtures. In solution, just as in fusion, 
a certain quantity of heat becomes latent ; and this is some- 
times taken advantage of to produce intense cold. If two 
solids, or at least one liquid and one solid, on being mixed 
together produce a compound which is nol so\\d W\. Yvo^vJ^^ 
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we have generally the production of cold. The following 
table exhibits some of the best known freezing mixtures : — 

„ . , T» _ V • u. Reduction of temperature 

Substances. Parts by weight. j^ Centigrade degrees. 



Sulphate of soda 81 +10® to — l"** 

Hydrochloric acid 5/ ' 

Pounded ice or snow 2I + 10^ to — 18** 

Common salt I j 

Sulphate of soda 3^ ^ ^^o ^^ _^o 

Dilute nitric acid ?J ^ ' 

Sulphate of soda 61 

Nitrate of ammonia 5> + 10° to —26®. 

Dilute nitric acid 4 1 

Phosphate of soda 9I j. trP ♦« tn? 



Dilute nitric acid 



+ 10" to —29" 



If the substances used and the apparatus have both been 
pre%'iously cooled down, ^till lower temperatures may be 
obtained. 

96. Influence of pressure upon solution. Mr. Sorby 
(Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xii., April 30, 1863) 
has found that pressure exercises upon the solubility of salts an 
influence analogous to that which it exerts upon the melting 
points of bodies. Thus, when the united voliune of the 
water and of a salt after solution is less than that of the 
water and salt separately before solution, or, in other words, 
where solution has diminished the volume, he finds that the 
effect of pressure is analogous to that which takes place 
where ordinary fusion diminishes the volume. In this case 
the solubility is increased by pressure, just as in the corre- 
sponding case the liability of ice to melt is increased by 
pressure (see Art. 92). Again, where solution has increased 
the volume (us, for instance, where sal-ammoniac is dissolved 
in water), pressure lessens instead of increasing the solubility. 

PASSAr.K FROM THK I.lQl'lD TO THE SOLID STATE, 

OR SOLIDIFICATION. 

87. 8ub8tanooa which do not change their oomposi- 
tjon in puMing tvom tho lic^xdd to tS:^)^ ^^lisa^ %tQ.tQ. 
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We have here two laws of the same nature as those which 
regulate fusion. 

1. Every substance under ordinary circumstances solidifies 
at a fixed temperature^ ivhich is the same as that 0/ fusion. 

2. The temperature of the liquid remains at this constant 
point from the time when solidification commences until it is 
complete. 

la a liquid be allowed to cool very slowly, in becoming 

solid it often assumes the crystalline form, but most 

frequently we have the vitreous or amorphous state. The 

crystalline is, however, the most natural condition, and it 

will always be assumed when the particles have sufficient 

time to fall into their proper place ; and even after substances 

have become solid molecular change in the direction of 

crystallization often takes place. Thus brass or silver if 

repeatedly heated and cooled becomes brittle, and exhibits a 

crystalline structure. In like manner, a cannon that has been 

often fired will at last burst in consequence of a change of 

this kind ; and the vibrations to which the axles of railway 

carriages are liable gradually destroy the fibre and toughness 

of the iron, rendering it crystalline and brittle. 

98. It is possible to lower the freezing point by various 
means. Thus pressure acts in lowering the freezing point 
of water just as it acted (Art. 92) in lowering the melting 
point of ice. 

Again, water deprived of air and allowed to cool very 
slowly and without agitation may be reduced to — 6°C while 
still retaining its fluid state, and if it be enclosed in a tube, its 
surface covered with a film of oil, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere withdrawn, it may be reduced to — 1 2°C : but 
under these circumstances the smallest agitation or the 
presence of a crystal of ice produces solidification. Very 
frequently a glass vessel filled with water may be found in 
this state on a cold morning, when the add\\,\otv o^ 2u\J\\. Cilv:.^ 
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in a very few seconds changes entirely the appearance of 
the liquid. 

This sudden formation of ice is accompanied by a rise of 
temperature of the whole liquid, which mounts to the freezing 
point of water. The reason of this is, that ice requiring 
much less heat than water, leaves a quantity of heat free to 
raise the temperature of the whole liquid. 

A very rapid agitation, or any other cause which, exerting 
an action upon the molecules, hinders them from assuming 
the requisite arrangement, retards the formation of ice. 
Capillary attraction acts in this way ; and M. Despretz has 
found that in fine capillary tubes water may be lowered lo 
— 2o°C without solidification. This circumstance probably 
explains why the sap is not oftener frozen in the capillary 
vessels of plants. 

99. The great amount of the latent heat of water, combined 
with the fact that ice is lighter than water, are facts of great 
importance in the economy of nature. To make this clear 
let us see what occurs when a lake is frozen, supposing that 
the cold influence or abstraction of heat takes place over the 
surface of the lake. As the upper layer of water is cooled 
down it becomes heavier and sinks to the bottom, being 
replaced by a warmer and lighter layer from below: this 
process will go on until the whole water of the lake is reduced 
to 39° Fahr., the point of maximum density of water. When 
this temperature has been reached the process above described 
is at an end, and any further cooling of the upper strata will 
not cause them to sink, since they become specifically lighter 
below 39°. 

When the surface of the lake has been cooled down to 
32° Fahr. it will begin to freeze, but the process of freezing 
will go on very slowly, since a great quantity of heat must 
be taken from water before it becomes ice. 

A^^ain, when a layer of ice is once formed it does not sink 
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to the bottom, but remains on the top, so that the cooling 
influence can only freeze a second layer through the substance 
of the first, and so on. The ice formed thus protects the water 
below, which remains at 39°, a temperature which is not 
destructive to animal life. 

100. Itegelation. Faraday was the first to observe a 
very curious property of ice. Two pieces of thawing ice if 
put together adhere and become one ; and this adhesion will 
take place in air or in water, or in vacuo. It would also 
seem to be independent of the application of pressure ; and, 
provided the surfaces be smooth, when they are brought into 
the slightest contact, regelation ensues. Nor is it necessary 
that both surfaces be ice, for wool may be made to adhere 
to a block of thawing ice after the manner of regelation. 
The same thing takes place when a snowball is formed. 

101. Probably the true explanation of this phenomenon 
is that advanced by Professor Forbes. He adopts the 
idea of the gradual liquefaction of ice which was deduced by 
Person from Regnault's experiments on latent heat, and sup- 
poses that true hard ice does not pass at once into water, but 
that there are intermediate stages in the process of liquefaction. 
The temperature of true hard ice is by this hypothesis essen- 
tially somewhat less than that of ice-cold water, and the 
substance corresponding to the intermediate temperature is 
supposed to appear in a slightly viscous or plastic state, 
being as yet neither quite solid nor quite liquid, and also 
to possess probably less than the latent heat of perfectly fluid 
water. In fact, ice in melting is here supposed to be similar 
to sealing-wax or wrought iron, both of which substances 
require a considerable range of temperature in order to pass 
from the solid to the liquid state, while we may imagine that 
the whole latent heat is not. required until perfect fluidity is 
reached. The difference between ice and wrought iron in 
melting would therefore be one of abruptness ot \i2Jcvs\>C\cs^. 
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that \% left for a long time in water a little above 32°, but this 
heat (a» nrmarked by Professor Forbes) will exhibit its action 
rather in diminishing the size of the block of ice than in 
c^>mplcU;ly equalizing its temperature throughout 

105. If wc imagine this objection to be obviated by these 
remarks, there are three questions started by the hypothesis 
which can only be decided by experiment 

1. Ih the interior of a block of ice in fact colder than 
the exterior ? 

a. Ih the interior of such a block harder than the exterior? 

3. Does soft ice possess more latent heat than hard ice? 

With regard to the first of these points certain experiments 
inn(l(» by Professor Forbes would seem to indicate that the 
interior of a block of ice is slightly colder than the ex- 
terior, l^'or, in the first place, he found that a thermometer 
l)uri(»d in tlie heart of a block of ice fell decidedly below 
^i" V\\\\\\, \\\\k\ he also found that rapidly-pounded ice was 
loKlor lliiin tnelting ice. This last experiment has been 
iriod l>v I ho author of this work with the same result. With 
rof^ard u> the second [>oiut, Professor Forbes has remarked that 
llu^ snrf;\iT of A block of ice is much softer than hard cold ice. 
With rospocl to the third \iomty Person's deductions from 
Uogu;\\\h*s ox|HTimonls are in fa\x)ur of the view that soft ice 
^^o^^ossos n\otx> Uuonl heat than hard ice. On the whole, 
w^^ think iho j5:nuUud liquefaction of ice is a view which 
«p\v;\\> not \^nly to Iv sup^x^rted by analogy, but to be 
the boNi oxplunution of ol^i^ervcd facts: nevertheless it 
\\o\iU\ K^ dosinxMo ih;U this \iew should be confirmed 

lOf^. ^x\lM(t4mo«kj( vrhich change their oompositioii 
t\\ )v^Mt^\\|K fWNm t^^ lii^uid to the solid staita. When 

;\ x>Nlh\ ix d\^^\^l^\^^ in A liv^uivi unnl it refuses to dissolve 
Am (\uihou \xo Iv^w >r1>a; i^ji tenmvi a ssaaraoied solution. 
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not be so at another. In general, a hot liquid dissolves 
more than a cold liquid. The consequence is that, if the 
temperature of a saturated solution be diminished, we have 
a deposition of solid matter in the shape of crystals, and the 
liquid which is left behind is saturated for the reduced tem- 
perature. If the solution contain two salts of unequal solu- 
bility, of different crystalline forms, and having no chemical 
action upon each other, a greater or less separation of these 
two salts may be produced by crystallization ; by this means 
nitre is purified from common salt. 

107. Solutions are subject to the same anomalies as water 
and the like liquids. Thus if we have a solution of Glauber's 
salt at a high temperature, and if it be allowed to cool 
gradually and at rest without the admission of air, it will retain 
the salt in solution, even though the temperature be much 
reduced. But if it be agitated, or if air be admitted, or, better 
still, if a crystal of Glauber's salt be dropped into it, crystal- 
lization will immediately commence, attended, as in the case 
of water, with a rise of temperature. 

108. If instead of a saturated solution we have a weak 
solution of certain salts, such as sea water, this, when lowered 
in temperature, will change its state in a different way. At 
a temperatiu'e which is always lower than the freezing point 
of water such a solution will freeze, producing nearly pure 
ice and leaving the salt behind. Mr. Walker, who accom- 
panied Sir L. M^'Clintock in the " Fox," made numerous ex- 
periments on sea water : he used cold as a means of sepa- 
rating the salt from the water, but was by this means 
unable to obtain water of less density than 1.002. 

Rudorff has made many experiments on this subject, and 
finds that in saline solutions generally the freezing point is 
below 32° Fahr., but the extent to which it is lowered de- 
pends upon the nature of the salt. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Change of State, — Production of Vapour and its Condensation, 

109. When sufficient heat is applied to a body it generally 
assumes the gaseous state; unless it be of such a nature 
that it will under ordinary circumstances be decomposed 
before assuming this state. By means of a certain applica- 
tion of electricity, it is probable that the most refractory 
substances, such as carbon, can be made to appear as 
gases, although only in very small quantity. 

Generally when a solid passes into a gas it first assumes 
the intermediate state of a liquid, but sometimes its passage 
into a gas is completed without the intermediate form of 
liquidity being assumed. This is called sublimation; while 
the passage of a liquid to the gaseous state goes under 
the general name of vaporization. In whatever way the 
gaseous condition is produced it always requires a con- 
siderable amount of latent heat. Thus a pound of water 
at 212° Fahr. will absorb a great quantity of heat before it is 
entirely converted into steam, although the steam does 
not possess a higher temperature than 212°. In the same 
manner as before we may apply the following formula, 
and say — 

Steam at 212° = water at 2 12° 4- latent heat of steam. 

The latent heat of gases is greater than that of liquids, 
and we will afterwards shew how it may be measured. 
This latent heat has to be disposed of in some sensible 
form, when the gas which possesses it is reconverted into 
a liquid, and thus the latent heat of gases is of great 
service in retarding the change from the liquid to the 
gaseous or from the gaseous to the liqviid sta.te, which, but 
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for the great latent heat of gases, would be incon- 
veniently sudden. 

"Elastic fluids have been divided into gases and vapours, 
but the distinction between these is merely conventional. 
A vapour denotes a substance in the gaseous form which 
at ordinary temperatures appears as a liquid or solid, while 
a g^ denotes a substance which under ordinary circum- 
stances appears in the gaseous form, and which can only be 
reduced to the solid or liquid form by intense pressure or 
intense cold. Our subject may be divided into the following 
parts. 

1. Vaporization, or the conversion of a liquid into a gas; 
and sublimation, or the conversion of a solid into a gas. 

2. Liquefaction and solidification of vapours and gases. 

3. Elasticity and density of vapours and gases, with a few 
remarks upon hygrometry. 

VAPORIZATION AND SUBLIMATION. 

110. Vaporization is the general name for a process of 
which there are three varieties, namely — 

1. Evaporation, where a liquid is converted into a gas 
quietly, and without the formation of bubbles. 

2. Ebullition, where bubbles of gas are formed in the 
mass of the liquid itself 

3. Vaporization in the spheroidal condition, where a liquid 
evaporates slowly, although in apparent contact with a very 
hot substance. 

111. Vapours are formed in yacuo more readily 
tlian in air. The presence of air or of any foreign gas 
retards the formation of vapours, but in vacuo a liquid is very 
quickly converted into vapour. If a small quantity of water, 
alcohol, or ether be introduced up through a barometer 
tube into the Torricellian vacuum at the top, as soon as it 
reaches this it is converted into vapour, "w\v\di ^e^^ S^&^ 
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by k>Xkvrini^ the column of mercury by means of its elastic 
force* Thiji column, which ori£^naIly denoted the pressure 
of the aiTOOsphere, now denotes the pressure of the atmo* 
$)^heK^ wffms the pressure of the vapour of the hqcdd. 

11^ Mj^TimiaTn of pressiire in tbcoq. If we continue 
tx> intronhjoe an additional quantity of the volanle fluid intc 
the Torrioellian x-acuum of a barometer, ve shall at firs 
)\j\>lxaNY )>ercei\^ an additiona] depression : but as ve g( 
*>« >^r :?ihAll nnd that the depression does not increaa 
Wyond a certain limix, or. in oiher words, the elasnc foro 
iNf the x'aiwur ^-e hax'e introduced has reached a maximum 

4 

and the in:rodiaciion of more hquid win noi increase tb 
dcnsitv ^\r the x-apoar. We shali furiex nnd thai th« 
'm4^\h^>UTO of pire<5SUK' is Teruiare'd by the lemperaiure ii 
such A TTUii^^^er iha: the hicher ibe ie3in>fTanire ihe highe 
j> the TfUMn-^uTT* pressure, so iha: we are enabled xo deduo 
^hc K^]'}c^vm4: k>^ , nisi discox-ered by Tfcihnn : Jv spot 
4fA}tif!ut ,1 ♦>;' /A, TV7^■»'':5^:^»^.• ^''^ £ Jiimii ^*xv^ at: (mh- jkb/i 

^ /k i'.'HrA* ,>.v ,, .c. /ii#r 7K *r\-^ jTWJ.:; t<h£ »ti^' ar^ Tifhiri i 

l^tv" tcnsvxr. -A, \;i3vxr coTri^sr^oniimc i^ a ^Ivsn xempera 
.*«v ^iiIv'^ ^x c^^Mrs^ XV ui :iv r^vru^. .v ihf suissnici whid 
Tjs \^iv\ i-v,. ">M5s iTv^ rcT^;,iir <t :ihr \5irvur n? waiST a 
A%^»xaA joni:v^'>dni*v^ ?s tmvh AT'XiaK** ihar. ihsc of ihi 

>•»,:•> •^•' -» *• - .*"'^» ^ -a. »,**/? r ^-'" Ji*. ^••j.'sjt/r ikL- jjn 
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Thus if a closed space contain air of the pressure of 
30 inches at a temperature for which the tension of aqueous 
vapour is 2 inches, and if a little water be introduced, the 
pressure will rise to 32 inches; while if the same space be 
void of air the pressure of the aqueous vapour will of course 
be 2 inches. This law of Dalton has been verified by 
Gay Lussac. More lately, Regnault has made experiments 
on this subject, and has investigated the tensions of the 
vapours of water, ether, bisulphide of carbon, and benzole, 
bo*h in vacuo and in air. He has found that the tension 
in air is always slightly less than it is in vacuo, the difference 
being greater for volatile liquids ; but he is inclined to believe 
that Dalton's law is true in principle, and that the differences 
which he observed are caused by the hygroscopic properties 
of the sides of the chamber which contained the vapours. 

114. Mixed liquids in a oonflned space. Where a 
mixture of liquids is allowed to evaporate in a closed space, 
Gay Lussac inferred that the tension of the mixed vapour 
was equal to the sum of the tension of the two vapours taken 
separately. 

Magnus and Regnault have found that this holds for a 
mixture of bisulphide of carbon and water, or of benzole 
and water, of which the components do not dissolve each 
other ; but in other cases it does not hold. 

Thus for a mixture of ether and water the tension is 
scarcely higher than for ether alone. If the liquids mix 
readily together in all proportions, then the vapour tension is 
generally less than that of the one liquid^ and greater than 
that of the other. 

115. Effect of chemical aflanity upon evapora- 
tion. If water be put into a confined space along with 
some substance which has a great attraction for it and does 
not readily part with it, the vapour density may be much 
diminished. Thus if a small quantity oi ^aX^i \>^ \ksx&^ 

H 
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with a large quantity of sulphuric acid, the acid will retain the 
water and will not suffer any of it to, evaporate. 

On the other hand, if we have a large quantity of water 
and an exceedingly small quantity of acid, we shall have very 
nearly the usual tension of vapour. 

Between these two extremes we may prepare solutions of 
intermediate strength which will diminish to a^greater or less 
extent the tension of aqueous vapour corresponding to the 
temperature of observation. 

A similar rule will hold for other solutions ; and if the sub- 
stance mixed with the liquid whose tension in a state of gas is 
sought be a fixed and not a volatile body, its tendency will 
generally be to prevent the liquid from evaporating, and thus 
to diminish the tension due to vapour. 

116. Tension when two vessels at difEbrent tempe- 
ratures are in communication with each other. In 
Figure 22, let us first suppose that the stop-cock at C 
is shut, and that two similar vessels A and B are entirely 

filled with water 
and vapour of wa- 
ter to the exclusion 
of air or any other 
gas. Also let A 
be surroimded with 
ice, and let heat 
be applied to B, 
so that we may 
suppose A to be 
at the temperature 
of melting ice and 
jff to be at 2 1 2° Fahr. In this case the tension of the vapour 
in A will hardly be one-fifth of an inch, while in B it wUl be 
30 inches. Now on opening the stop-cock, there will of course 
be a rush of vapour from ^ to ^, and we may suppose that 




Fig. 22. 
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for a moment the pressure of the vapour will be the mean 
between the two original pressures, but the effect of the cold 
surface of A will be to condense this vapour and to render it 
as nearly as possible equal to the tension at 32°, viz. one- 
fifth of an inch. If there be water in B more vapour will 
rise and pass to A, there to be condensed as before. In fact, 
the apparatus will now act as a still, and the water of B 
will be gradually transferred to A, The latent heat, set 
free by the large quantity of vapour which is condensed 
at A, will of course tend to raise the temperature of A ; 
but provided this temperature be kept steadily at or near 
32° by a sufficiently powerful application of cold, the 
pressure in A will by this arrangement be kept very low, 
while the pressure of vapour in B will be somewhat higher than 
in A, and the dynamical effect of this inequality of pressure 
in these two vessels will be represented by the rush of vapour 
from B to A, The intensity of this rush will depend on 
the intensity of the source of heat : if the heat which enters 
B be sufficient to produce a large quantity of vapour in a 
short time, this vapour will rush very fast towards Ay and 
a powerful freezing mixture will have to be applied in order 
to keep down the temperature of A, but if the source of heat 
be feeble the rush will be feeble also; in fact, by this 
arrangement the vapour of water may be regarded as a 
vehicle for transferring the heat from the source at B to 
be spent in liquefying the ice or freezing mixtiu*e, or to be 
otherwise disposed of at -4. 

If in the first part of this experiment, when the cock C 
is shut, the vessel B contains no water in a liquid form, Jt>ut 
is entirely filled with the vapour of water at 2 1 2°, then when 
C is opened this vapour will be almost immediately con- 
densed at A, and an approximate vacuum will be formed. 
We shall afterwards see how this principle has been applied 
by Watt in the steam-engine. 

H 2 
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It will be evident that the perfection of vapour as a vehicle 
for carrying heat, as described above, depends upon the 
absence of air in the arrangement of the experiment. 

For if A and B be filled with air, each particle of vapour 
which is carried from ^ to ^ must pass through all this air, 
and the transmission of vapour will in this case be very 
difficult. 

There are various useful applications of the process de- 
scribed above. The first we shall mention is — 

117. Distillation. The subjoined figiire will represent 
this process. The liquid to be distilled away is contained in 
A. It generally exists combined either with some fixed im- 
purities or with some other liquid less volatile than itself, 
and the object of distillation is to separate it from these. 
This is done by applying heat to A and by attaching to it a 




tube, as in Fig. 23, the other extremity of which passes in coils 
through a vessel of cold water. The liquid is vaporised by 
the applied heat, and is then driven through this tube, but 
as it passes through the coils immersed in the cold water 
(technically called the worm), a comparatively large surface 
is exfiosed to the cooling agent, and the va^ur is rapidly 
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condensed, passing in drops from B into a bottle prepared 
to receive it. The vessel C through which the worm of the 
still passes must be kept cool : this is done by constantly 
supplying it at a low level with cold water by means of a 
tube at D, and by withdrawing the hotter and therefore lighter 
layers of the water at C ; a constant current of cold water is 
thus made to circulate through the vessel. 

118. Cold due to evaporation. Freezing apparatus. 
Whenever vapour is produced a quantity of heat is rendered 
latent. This heat is necessary to the formation of vapour, 
and must be supplied either from some foreign source, or, if 
this be not available, from the very liquid which is being 
evaporated. In this last case the temperature of the liquid 
falls in order to supply the heat necessary to the existence 
of vapour. 

Leslie was the first to freeze water by means of the drain 
of heat caused by its own evaporation. 

In his experiment a vessel containing strong sulphuric 
acid is placed under the receiver of an air-pump, and above 
it a thin metallic vessel containing a little water. As the 
receiver becomes exhausted the water evaporates more and 
more rapidly, and the vapour, as fast as it is formed, is ab- 
sorbed by the sulphuric acid. The vapour thus becomes a 
vehicle for carrying heat from the metallic vessel, and the con- 
sequence is a diminution in temperature until ice is formed. 

An instrument called the cryophorus, or frost carrier (Kpvos 
frost, <l)op6s bearing), very similar'to that of Fig. 22, is some- 
times used to shew the freezing of water from its own 
evaporation. Thus if we suppose all the water to be in B, 
and only vapour of water without air in A, and if A is cooled 
by a powerful freezing mixture, while B is not exposed to a 
source of heat, then rapid evaporation of the water in B will 
take place, and this vapour will go to A and be condensed 
there as fast as it is formed. 
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Heat is thus carried, as before, from B to A, but as there 
is now no source of heat at B the water there must part with 
its own heat in order to furnish that which is necessary for 
evaporation, in consequence of which it will be frozen. In 
this experiment it is well to protect B from the influence of 
currents of air. 

When other liquids and mixtures more volatile than water 
are used in this manner, a very intense cold may be produced. 
Thus by the evaporation of liquid sulphurous acid a degree 
of cold is obtained sufficiently strong to freeze mercurj'. 

By a mixture of solid carbonic acid and ether Faraday 
obtained a degree of cold which he estimated at — 166° Fahr.; 
and more recently, Natterer, by mixing liquid nitrous oxide 
with bisulphide of carbon, and placing them both in vacuo, 
has obtained — 230° Fahr. 

In hot climates porous vessels called alcarazas are used 
for cooling water. The water reaches the outside through 
the pores, and hence a continual evaporation is going on, 
especially when the vessels are placed in a current of air. 

MM. Carr^ and Co. of 
Paris have invented a 
very ingenious freezing 
machine, which was ex- 
hibited in London at the 
International Exhibition 
of 1863. 

This apparatus is re- 
presented in Figs. 24 and 
25. ^ is a strong vessel 
of wrought iron three- 
quarters filled with a 
concentrated solution of 
i strong wrought iron circular condenser 
having a central space sufficiently ViTge \o tftc?;wft ^.Ke vessel 
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D. Tbe pipes are so arranged as to prevent the liquid 
from boiling over into the condenser. Before using ihe in- 
strument it is laid 
upon its side, boiler 
downwards, for about 
10 minutes, so as to 
allow anj liquid that 
may be in the con- 
denser to drain back 
into the boiler, and 
this is facilitated by 
beating the condenser 
slightly with a lamp. 
The process consists 
of two parts. In the 
first of these. Fig. 25, the boiler is heated very gradually 
by a charcoal chauffer, or other source of heat, while the 
condenser £ is kept in a vessel through which a stream of 
cold water is constantly flowing. As the result of this pro- 
cess, the ammoniacal gas separates from the water and is 
condensed by its own pressure in £, and the heating is 
allowed to go on until a thermometer attached to the boiler 
indicates about 270° Fahr., at which temperature it is pre- 
sumed that nearly all the ammoniacal gas is condensed in £, 
while all the water remains behind in A '. the second part of 
the process next begins. 

The apparatus is now withdrawn from the fire ; the water 
is allowed to run out of the orifice S through a hole in the 
bottom; this orifice is then stopped with a cork, and the 
cylinder D containing the liquid to be frozen is put into £, a 
iittle alcohol having been previously introduced in order to 
establish a liquid communication between the sides of -8 and 
D; the vessel A (Fig. 24) is now plunged into water which is 
kept cool, white the condenser is wrapped tovini milcv ^vmmA 
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— a non-conductor. The temperature of A now falls very 
rapidly, and as the water in A reacquires its power of absorbing 
ammoniacal gas, this gas rises very abundantly from B, and 
is condensed in A. 

In consequence of this rapid evaporation B becomes 
intensely cold, and if it contains water this will be frozen. 
Mercury may also be frozen by this means. 

As the success of this instrument depends upon its being 
devoid of air, there is an arrangement of the following kind, 
by which any air can be got rid of. (r is a small cup which 
is always kept full of water, and in it works a screw, so that 
when relaxed it opens up an exceedingly small entrance into 
the interior. When the temperature of the boiler has risen to 
about 140° Fahr. the screw is slightly loosened, and the disen- 
gaged ammoniacal gas is rapidly absorbed by the water in G. 
If any air be present, this will be seen by its rising to the 
surface, and the channel must be kept open so long as such 
an appearance of air continues, but when the gas is wholly 
dissolved by the water, the screw must be again tightened 
and the operation of heating continued. 

A portion of the boiler at D, Fig. 25, is made of metal 
which will fuse below that temperature at which the pressure 
of the steam would burst the boiler. This arrangement acts 
therefore as a safety-valve. 

119. Tension in communicating vessels fGLled with 
air. Dalton, as we have already mentioned, was the first to 
shew that in a space filled with air the same amount of 
water evaporates as in a space destitute of air; and that 
precisely the same relation subsists between the temperature 
and the maximum vapour tension whether the space con- 
tains air or not. Unfortunately there has been based upon 
this experimental result a. theory which is only a possible hut 
not a necessary result of these experiments. It has been sup- 
posed. that no mutual relation whatever ex.\^t?» b^\7«^e.Tvv^.^Q\ir 
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and air, and that they remain near each other without pro- 
ducing the slightest mechanical effect upon one another. 
This theory has come to be too much regarded as a neces- 
sary result of Dalton's experiments, although certain observa- 
. tions made by Bessel, Broun, Welsh, and others seemed to 
be incapable of explanation by it. Dr. Lamont of Munich 
has devised a crucial experiment, the result of which has been 
to refute this hypothesis. The arrangement adopted was 
of the following nature. A glass tube, bent as in Fig. 26, 
had at one end a globe J^y while the other end e is left open 
to the atmosphere. ^ is a drop of quicksilver, which is 
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Fig. 26. 

capable of moving backwards and forwards along de. The 
curved part ckd of the tube is plunged into a vessel BB 
filled with cold water, while into the vessel ^^, in which the 
globe K is placed, cold and warm water can alternately be 
poured. The experiment was of the following nature : sup- 
pose that before commencing it the temperature of the whole 
apparatus as well as of the water in BB is 32° Fahr., and 
suppose also that the globe and tube are filled with dry air 
of the pressure of 30 inches. 

First raise the temperature of the globe K to 100° Fahr. 
by pouring warm water into AA^ while the temperature of 
hcde remains as before. Owing to the iiiCTea.^e&. d'a^.^NAidX^j ^\ 
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the dry air, the quicksilver q is pushed toward e\ — notice 
how far. 

Next cool down the globe to its former temperature (32'), 
and introduce a little water into K by breaking off the fine 
point tf, which is then sealed on again, and repeat the 
previous experiment — that is to say, heat the globe to 100° 
Fahr. as before, and again notice how far the quicksilver is 
pushed towards e. 

The result of this experiment will be a test of the truth of 
this hypothesis. Let us see, in the first place, what ought 
to take place if these views are correct; that is to say, if 
the vapour and air are quite independent of each other. 
For simplicity's sake we may imagine the second heating of 
the globe to take place not a very long time after the intro- 
duction of the water, in which case the vapour will not yet 
have penetrated to q (in Lamont's experiment there was no 
trace of vapour at this part of the apparatus). If these 
views be correct, there being no tension of vapour at q, the 
pressure there will be entirely due to dry air. No doubt 
there is pressure of vapour in the globe K, but by this 
hypothesis it has no effect on the particles of dry air, and 
cannot therefore be communicated to q. The drop of 
quicksilver at q ought therefore to move, for a given heating 
of the ball, precisely the same distance whether the air of 
the globe be dry or whether it contain vapour. 

Let us now suppose, instead of this hypothesis, that 
the air exerts a pressure upon the vapour and the vapour 
upon the air. Then the globe K will have a tension of 
vapour corresponding to 100° Fahr. = 1.9 inches nearly; this 
has to be added to the tension of dry air, and the sum will be 
communicated through the dry air of the tube to the quick- 
silver at q, which will, on this hypothesis, be pushed much 
^ further when there is vapour than when there is only dry air. 
On the other hypothesis, however, 21^ vje Vi-acv^ %^eiv,lVve c\uick- 
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silver will be pushed equally far in both cases. Now Lamont 
found that the quicksilver was pushed much farther when 
there were air and vapour together than when there was only 
dry air, and he therefore concluded that the first hypothesis 
is incorrect. 

120. Various modes of vaporisation. Our attention 
has hitherto been directed to certain laws which have no 
special reference to the particular modes in which vaporisation 
is accomplished. 

Let us now consider the peculiarities of these various 
modes. We have already (Art. no) stated that there are 
three such — ^viz. evaporation^ ebullition^ and vaporisation in the 
spheroidal state. Let us begin with the first of these. 

121. Evaporation. Evaporation denotes the quiet pro- 
duction of vapour at the surface of a liquid, and is subject to 
the following laws. 

1. It varies with the temperature. 

2. It varies with the extent of surface exposed. 

3. It goes on very rapidly in vacuo, but much more slowly 
in a space filled with air. 

4. It goes on more rapidly in dry air than in air con- 
taining vapour. 

5. It is assisted by any agitation tending to renew the 
particles of air over the evaporating surface. 

The reason of the fourth and fifth laws is very evident. 
When vapour forms above the surface of a liquid in still 
air, it rises so slowly that the air above the liquid soon 
becomes saturated with vapour, or nearly so, and hence 
the evaporation, if not quite stopped, yet proceeds very 
slowly. But when new and comparatively dry particles of 
air are constantly brought into contact with the liquid the 
process is greatly facilitated. 

This process is constantly going on in nature, and forms 
one of the means by which the surface of \!cve ^^ax^ \^ 
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rendered fit for the maintenance of living beings ; it is also 
of very extensive application in chemistry and in the arts, 
being employed to separate a volatile from a fixed substance. 

122. Ebullition. When a liquid is heated in an open 
vessel it gradually gets hotter and hotter, and the evaporation 
more and more rapid. After some time the layers of liquid 
in contact with the sides of the vessel become changed into 
vapour, which begins to rise, but is condensed by the colder 
strata before it reaches the surface. This is the cause of the 
singing noise of liquids before they begin to boil. Soon, 
however, the bubbles of vapour are able to reach the surface, 
and the process of ebullition has begun. The temperature 
now ceases to rise, and remains stationary until the whole of 
the liquid has been boiled away. 

The temperature of ebullition depends, (i) on the external 
pressure ; (2) on the nature of the vessel ; (3) on the sub- 
stance dissolved in the liquid ; (4) on the nature of the liquid. 

123. Influence of pressure upon the boiling point. 
It may be easily shewn, by an arrangement like that of 
Figures i and 2, that the elastic force of vapour during 
ebullition is equal to the external pressure, for it will be 
found that the level of the liquid is the same on both sides of 
the gauge. We see now what takes place when a liquid is 
heated in the open air. Its temperature will continue to rise 
until that point for which the corresponding vapour tension is 
equal to the external atmospheric pressure. The temperature 
of the boiling point will thus be low when the pressure of 
the air is low, and high when this is high. The following 
experiments will illustrate the effect of pressure. 

First experiment. — Let a flask half filled with water be 
boiled until all the air has been driven out of the upper part 
of it, which is filled with steam instead. If it now be 
corked tightly and inverted, it will very soon cease boiling ; 
but if cold v^ater be poured upon it ebuW\X\oxv \^\V\. c:.oYc\men.ce 
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anew : the reason being that the cold water by condensing 
the vapour with which the upper part of the flask is filled 
withdraws the pressure from the water, which is thus enabled 
to boil at a comparatively low temperature. 

Second experiment, — Put a vessel containing ether imder 
the receiver of an air-pump. Exhaust the receiver, and the 
ether will begin to boil at the ordinary temperature. 

It follows from these experiments that at the top of a lofty 
mountain, where the pressure of the atmosphere is much 
diminished, the temperature of the boiling point of water 
will be much reduced. At the top of Mont Blanc, for 
example, water boils at about 185° Fahr. The temperature of 
boiling water at high elevations is often too low for culinary 
purposes, and those who live in such places are therefore com- 
pelled to heat water in a closed vessel under a pressure greater 
than that of the atmosphere in order to prepare their food. 

This is done by means of an apparatus invented by Papin, a 
French physician, and which bears the name of Papin's Digester. 
It consists simply of a strong closed vessel to contain the 
water to which heat is applied. When the pressure rises too 
high the vapour escapes by means of a safety-valve. There 
is thus a limit depending on the strength of the vessel, 
beyond which the pressure and temperature cannot mount, 
but this limit is sufficiently high to permit of the contained 
water doing great service in culinary operations. This appa- 
ratus is often used at the level of the sea, since water is 
much more efiicient in extracting gelatine from bones at 
a high temperature than at the ordinary boiling point. 

Boiling-point thermometers are sometimes used for in- 
dicating, by means of the temperature of ebullition, the 
pressure of the air, and thus determining the heights of moun- 
tains. Such instruments perform the part of a barometer, while 
they are more portable. Their scale embraces a temperature 
range generally extending only from about ^0° b^Vy« ^\^° \Rk 
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a few degrees above this point ; it is thus very open, and 
the temperature of the boiling point may be very accurately 
observed. Mountain thermometers are accompanied by an 
apparatus similar to that of Fig. i, devised by Regnault, 
and fitted in this case with telescopic joints, in order to make 
it easily portable. 

124. Influence of the nature of the vessel upon 
the boiling point. Gay Lussac was the first to observe 
that water has a higher boiling point in a glass vessel than 
in a metal one. He attributed this to the adherence of 
the molecules of water to the glass. M. Marcet and others 
have since made many experiments on this subject. It is 
found as the result of these that the boiling point of water 
in a glass vessel under the pressure of 760 millimetres may 
be raised as high as io2°C. If the interior of the vessel be 
varnished with shell-lac the temperatiue may even rise to 
io5°C before the water begins to boil : ebullition will then 
take place in bursts, each burst causing the temperature to 
fall. If, however, iron filings be dropped into the glass 
vessel, the temperature of the boiling point is lowered ; and 
if the vessel itself instead of being glass be made of metal, 
the temperature is reduced nearly to ioo°C. On the other 
hand, the temperature of the vapour arising from the water is 
as nearly as possible the same in all these cases. 

Hence we see that while the temperature of the vapour 
remains constant, that of the liquid varies according to the 
nature of the vessel ; we ought also to state that in all cases 
the temperature of the vapour of water is below that of 
boiling water. 

125. Influence of substances dissolved upon the 
boiling point. Magnus, Marcet, and others have made 
experiments on saline solutions of different kinds and 
strengths, from which it appears that the general effect of 
the salt is to raise the temperature of ebullition. In this 
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case also (just as in the case of pure water), the temperature 
is highest in glass vessels and lowest in metallic ones. Ac- 
cording to these experiments the salt has the effect of raising 
the temperature of the vapour as well as that of the liquid. 
Regnault, who has investigated this subject, concludes that 
the vapour is at first in temperature equilibrium with the boil- 
ing solution, but that it is quickly cooled, so that the results 
obtained by Rudberg, who found that the vapour of a solution 
possesses the same temperature as if it were disengaged from 
pure water at the same pressure, may be considered correct. 
In practice the temperature of the vapour of moderately pure 
water in an apparatus similar to that of Fig. i may be con- 
sidered to be regulated entirely by the atmospheric pressure. 

126. Influence of air dissolved upon the boiling 
point. Magnus had made the observation that if water could 
be boiled in a vessel formed as it were of water itself, or in 
a vessel the sides of which would retain the water everywhere 
with the same force as that which its particles exert upon 
each other, we should then know the true boiling point 
of water, and he calculated that under such circumstances 
water would not boil until about io5°C, so that the dif- 
ference between the elastic force of vapour at this tempe- 
rature and that due to ioo°, or about one-fifth of an 
atmosphere, is the measure of the cohesive force of the 
particles of water. 

M. Donny was afterwards led to conclude that the boiling 
point of perfectly pure water is considerably above that 
determined by Magnus, and that the cohesion of the particles 
is very great. By depriving the water of air as far as possible 
by long continued boiling and by enclosing it in a peculiarly 
shaped vessel, he was able to raise its temperature to i35°C 
without ebullition, and even higher temperatures have since 
been obtained. Mr. Grove has recently made experiments on 
this subject, and has found that even after vjalei Vvas»\i^^w.\Qw^ 
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boiled it is not quite deprived of all traces of nitrogen ; and 
he has gone the length of saying that no one yet has seen 
the phenomenon of pure water boiling, that is, of the dis- 
ruption of the liquid particles of the oxy-hydrogen compound, 
so as to produce vapour, which will condense into water, 
leaving behind no permanent gas. 

127. Influence of the nature of the liquid upon the 
boiling point. Some liquids, such as ether and sulphurous 
acid, have very low boiling points, while others, such as 
mercury, have very high ones. The following table of 
boiling points and specific gravities has been constructed by 
Dr. W. A. Miller, and is derived chiefly from the labours 
of Pierre and Kopp. 

Table of boiling points and specific gravities 0/ liquids. 



Name of Substance. 



Sulphurous anhydride . . . 

Chloride of ethyle 

Bromide of methyle 

Aldehyde 

Formiate of methyle 

Ether 

Bromide of ethyle 

Iodide of methyle 

Bisulphide of carbon 

Formic ether 

Acetone 

Acetate of methyle 

Chloride of silicon 

Bromine 

Wood-spirit 

Iodide of ethyle . 

Acetic ether 

Alcohol 

Terchloride of phosphorus 

Benzole 

Dutch liquid 

Butyrate of methyle 

Water 

Formic acid 

Butyric ether 

Perchhride of tin 



Boiling point, 
Fahr. 



17.6 

51.9 

55-5 
69.4 

92.1 

94.8 

105.8 

III. 4 

118.5 
127.7 

133-3 
1333 
138.2 

1454 

1499 

158.5 
164.9 

173- 1 

173.4 
176.8 

184.7 

204.6 

212.0 

221.5 

238.8 

240.2 



Specific gravity 
at 32° Fahr. 


Observer. 


• • • • 


Pierre 


0.9214 


it 


1.6644 


it 


0.8009 


Kopp 


0.9984 


f> 


0-7365 


^> 


1-4733 


Pierre 


2.1992 


ft 


1.2931 


ft 


0-9357 


>f 


0.8144 


Kopp 


0.9562 


It 


1-5237 


Pierre 


3.1872 


»» 


0.8179 


Kopp 


1-9755 


Pierre 


0.9069 


tt 


0.8151 


tt 


1.6162 


<» 


0.8991 


Kopp 


1.2803 


Pierre 


0.9209 


Kopp 


1. 0000 


tt 


• • • • 


ff 


0.9041 


tt 


2.26^1 


^ Pierre 
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Name of Substance. 



\ alerate of methyle 

Acetic acid 

Fousel oil 

Bromide of ethylene 

Terchloride of arsenic . . 
Perchloride of titanium.. . 

Bromide of silicon 

Butyric acid 

Sulphurous ether 

Terbromide of phosphorus 

Sulphuric acid 

Mercury 



Boiling point, 
Fahr. 



241. 1 

243- 1 
269.8 

270.9 

273.0 

276.6 

308.0 

314.6 

320.0 

347.5 
640.0 

662.0 



Specific gravity 
at 32° Fahr. 


Observer. 


0.9015 


Kopp 


0.8271 


Pierre 


2.2050 
1.7609 
2.8128 
0.9886 
1. 1063 


»» 

>» 

♦ ♦ 
Kopp 
Pierre 


2.9249 

1.8540 

13.5960 


Marignac 
Regnault 



Kopp, as far back as 1841, pointed out that in analogous 
compounds the same difference of chemical composition fre- 
quently involves the same difference of boiling points, and he 
has more particularly endeavoured to shew that in a very 
extensive series of compounds (alcohols, acids, and com- 
pound ethers) the elementary difference C H^ (new notation) 
is attended by a difference of i9°C in the boiling point. 
Kopp has also made comparisons of the specific volumes 

/ , atomic weighty r i-rr- ,. . t 1 /< , , 

(sp. vol. = :-^- I of different liquids, and finds that 

V ^ sp. gravity / ^ 

when these are compared at the respective boiling points of 

the liquids, or points of similar vapour tension, one arrives 

at very simple results. 

128. Iieidenfrost's Fhenomenon. Spheroidal state. 
Leidenfrost was the first who scientifically examined the 
curious phenomenon which bears his name. He found 
that if a drop of water or other liquid be thrown upon a 
surface of high temperature, the liquid does not adhere to the 
surface but forms an ellipsoidal mass, which, if the {leat be 
kept up, oscillates and moves about, evaporating meanwhile 
without boiling. 

This phenomenon, which has been named the caloric para- 
dox, has of late years been the subject of much attention, and 

I 
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experiments have been contrived with the view of rendering 
its peculiarities as prominent as possible. Thus, for instance, 
M. Boutigny poured liquid sulphurous acid upon a platinum 
capsule heated to a white heat, and although this liquid ordi- 
narily boils at a very low temperature there was no appearance 
of ebullition and the rate of evaporation was very slow. In this 
state some water poured into the sulphurous acid was instandy 
frozen. Faraday went even fiuther, and by pouring on a red hot 
platinimi capsule some ether and solid carbonic acid he formed 
a spheroidal mass which evaporated very slowly, but neverthe- 
less solidified some mercury brought into contact with it. 

In connexion with these experiments we may remark the 
very singular fact, that the skin of the hand, if slightly moist- 
ened, may be brought into contact with molten metal at a 
very high temperature without being sensibly affected or 
injured in the least. This may explain some of the tales 
which have reached us from the middle ages, m which acpused 
persons went through the ordeal of fire with impunity. 

129. The following are the experimental laws of this 
phenomenon. 

1. It has been found by M. Boutigny that the lowest 
temperature of the hot surface capable of producing this 
state varies with the liquid, being higher for liquids of high 
boiling points. M. Marchand has shewn that it also varies 
with the temperature of the projected liquid and with the 
nature of the surface. 

2. The spheroid seems not to touch the siuface. If 
this surface be a plane, M. Boutigny has found that the eye 
may see the light of a taper through the space between the 
liquid and the surface. He has also found that a drop of 
nitric acid has in this state no action on a silver or copper 
surface, nor one of dilute sulphuric acid on iron or zinc. 
Professor PoggendorfF has also shewn that if the hot plate 
be metallic and connected with one pole of a galvanic 
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battery, while the spheroid is connected with the other, no 
current will pass ; thereby proving the interruption of contact 
between the spheroid and the plate. 

3. M. Boutigny and M. Boutan have shewn that liquids 
in the spheroidal state remain at a temperature inferior to 
that of ebullition. 

130* An experiment made by M. BuiF will serve to con- 
nect together the second and third of these experimental 
laws, and to shew their dependence on one another. He 
placed a clean silver spoon filled with water over a lamp, 
and found that it might be held by the hand with impunity, 
until the water was all vaporised ; the reason being that the 
heat which entered the spoon was transferred to the water 
b contact with it, and hence no part of the spoon had a 
higher temperature than 212°. There was in fact equilibrium 
of temperature between the spoon and the water. He then 
covered the inside of the spoon with a coating which was 
not moistened by water, and found that the spoon became 
very hot before the water began to boil. When however 
the coating was capable of being moistened by water the 
result was the same as with the clean spoon. We see from 
this that the establishment of ordinary thermic equilibrium 
in such a case depends upon the liquid moistening the 
spoon, and thus being brought into intimate contact with 
it. We have thus also a very simple explanation of the 
spheroidal condition ; for we have seen that the existence of 
this state at a given temperature depends, among other things, 
on the nature of the plate, and Buffs experiment shews us 
that any coating which diminishes the adhesive force of the 
liquid to the plate is favourable to the production of this phe- 
nomenon. These facts, along with Boutigny's observation of 
a want of contact between the liquid and the plate, enable 
us to connect the separation between the two surfaces with 
the very small transmission of heat which foiras \.Vv^ \fe^.^vw^ 
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feature of this phenomenon. There is probably, however, a 
layer of vapour between the two surfaces. 

131. Vapoiization of liquids at a very high tem- 
perature and in a limited space. When a liquid 
IS enclosed within a limited space, and heat is applied, 
each increment of heat produces a certain quantity of 
vapour, which thus accumulates, and by its pressure pre- 
vents the liquid from boiling, the temperature of the liquid 
meanwhile rising considerably above its ordinary boiling 
point. M. Cagniard de la Tour pushed his observation of 
this process to an extreme limit by enclosing certain liquids 
in a space not much larger than their own volume. On the 
application of heat he found that the liquids at a certain 
temperature passed completely and instantaneously into the 
state of vapour. The apparatus which he employed for this 
experiment had within it some atmospheric air shut out from 
the liquid by a drop of mercury. As the liquid became 
heated its vapour pushed the mercury before it along a tube, 
compressing, by this means, the air into a very small volume. 
Thus, if the volume finally occupied by the air was one- 
fiftieth of that which it would have filled under the ordinary 
pressure, it might be concluded that the pressure was equal to 
fifty atmospheres, and so on. M. Cagniard de la Tour made 
experiments on ether, alcohol, bisulphide of carbon, and water, 
and obtained the results given in the following table. 



Nature of liquid. 



Ether 

Alcohol 

Bisulphide of carbon . 
Water 



Pressure in 
atmospheres. 

37.5 
1 19.0 

66.5 



The whole became 
gaseous at tem- 
perature (Fahr.) 

369-5 
497-7 
504-5 
773-0 



There was considerable difficulty in performing the experi- 
ment with water, as at the high temperature to which it was 
raised its power of dissolving glass -^aa nct^ ^x^-aX, 
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It thus appears that at a certain temperature a liquid 
under the pressure of its own vapour becomes changed into a 
gas. Faraday has imagined that at this temperature, or 
one a little higher, no pressure that we are likely to pro- 
duce would convert the gas into a liquid, and he also thinks 
that the temperature of 166° Fahr. below zero is probably 
above this limiting point for the gases oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen ; so that, apply what pressure we may, we shall 
not be able to liquefy these gases unless we can at the same 
time produce intense cold. 

Dr. Andrews has recently noticed that when a vessel con- 
taining liquid carbonic acid is raised to 88° Fahr. the surface 
of demarcation between the liquid and gas becomes gradually 
fainter, loses its curvature, and at last disappears *. The 
space is then occupied by a homogeneous fluid, which exhibits, 
when the pressure is suddenly diminished or the temperature 
slightly lowered, an appearance of moving or flickering 
striae throughout its entire mass. At temperatures above 
88° no apparent liquefaction of carbonic acid could be 
effected even under the pressure of 300 or 400 atmospheres. 
He obtained similar results with nitrous oxide. 

If we consider capillary curvature to be one of the charac- 
teristics of a liquid, the gradual diminution of curvature in 
the foregoing experiment would seem to imply a gradual 
transition from the liquid to the gaseous state, and to lead 
to the belief that there may be an intermediate condition 
of matter between the liquid and the gaseous, just as we 
have in a viscous fluid a link between a solid and a liquid. 

132. Sublimation. There are some solids which under 
ordinary circumstances appear to assume the gaseous state 
at once instead of passing through the intermediate state of 
liquidity. Of these arsenic and solid carbonic acid are 

* A similar change of curvature has been noticed for other liquids by 
Wo)f, and also by Dn'oa. 
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examples. It is well known too that snow slowly evaporates, 
and thus to some extent appears to assume the gaseous form, 
even although the temperature is decidedly below that of the 
melting point of ice. 

Again, some substances, such as chalk, are decomposed 
before fusion, the gaseous element going off. Nevertheless 
it has been found that if chalk be heated under intense pres- 
sure it melts and assumes the appearance of marble when it 
becomes solid. 

CONDENSATION OF VAPOURS AND GASES. 

133. Distillation, or the condensation of vapotirs. 

This process has already been described in Art. 117. 

134. Condensation of gases. Sometimes gases are 
compelled to assume the liquid form by their affinity for some 
liquid. Thus, for instance, if ammoniacal gas is brought into 
contact with water it is immediately dissolved. The same 
result takes place with hydrochloric acid and other gases. 
This condensation of gas renders sensible a large quantity 
of latent heat, and it is therefore necessary to keep the vessel 
in which it takes place surrounded by cold water. 

It is much more difficult to condense gases by themselves 
and without the aid of a chemical solvent. The auxiliaries 
employed in this condensation are, as might be imagined, 
pressure and cold. A number of gases have yielded to 
the joint effect of these two agents, but there are never- 
theless six substances which we have not yet been able to 
obtain either in the liquid or the solid form — these are 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, nitric oxide, carbonic oxide, 
and marsh gas. 

Faraday was one of the first who succeeded in liquefying 

gases by the joint application of cold and pressure. Others 

have since joined in these attempts, and carbonic acid 

gas is now condensed in large c\\]L2tiv\:\\:\e?», loTtcvvw^ \a. \3bj« 
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shape a very convenient source of cold. An instrument 
invented by Thilorier, somewhat modified, is very much used 
for the purpose of liquefying this gas— rit acts on the follow- 
ing principle : — The gas is generated in a strong iron vessel 

called the generator, into which the materials 

necessary for making the gas are put. This 

generator is connected with an equally strong 

iron vessel called the receiver^ which is kept 

cool, and when sufficient gas has been gene- 
rated it condenses in the receiver. The two 

vessels are now separated and a fresh charge 

introduced into the generator, and the gas is 

condensed in the receiver as before, until at 

last a large quantity of liquefied gas has been 

obtained. 
It will be seen from Fig. 27 that in the 

interior of the receiver there is a tube which 

descends below the level of the liquid. 

When the cock is opened the pressure of the 

gas drives the liquid with great force up the 

tube and out through the fine nozzle in which it terminates. 

The liquid as it issues evaporates with such rapidity that 
part of it is frozen, and if on its way out it be made to play 
into a cylindrical box the solidified gas may be collected 
in the form of a snow-white powder. This powder eva- 
porates very slowly, and may therefore by proper precau- 
tions be preserved for a considerable length of time. It 
may also be handled with impunity, and may even be laid 
upon the tongue without a disagreeable sensation of cold 
being produced, although the temperature of the solid is 
extremely low, perhaps even — 106° Fahr. The reason of 
this absence of the feeling of cold is want of contact be- 
tween the two. If however this solid acid be mixed with 
ether, for which it has a great attracdoiv, l\vt mvL\NXX^^'^^\K^ 




Fig. 27. 
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be in contact with the containing vessel, and will be felt to be 
intensely cold, while a rapid evaporation of carbonic acid will 
take place, thereby preserving the low temperature by 
drawing off the heat 

By means of a mixture of this description from 20 to 30 
pounds of mercury may readily be frozen. If the bath of 
carbonic acid and ether be placed in vacuo the evaporation 
is accelerated, and a still greater degree of cold is produced. 
Faraday by this means has reached the temperature —166° 
Fahr. A still lower temperature has been obtained by Natterer, 
who by means of a bath of liquid nitrous oxide and bisulphide 
of carbon in vacuo has reached the temperature — 220° Fahr. 

ELASTIC FORCE AND DENSITY OF VAPOURS AND GASES. 

135. Before discussing the laws which regulate the elastic 
force of gases and vapours we must first of all bear in mind 
what takes place when we condense a gas or vapour into 
smaller volume. Let us suppose this condensation to be 
performed slowly and at a constant temperature. As it 
proceeds the pressure will of course increase, until at last, 
if the gas be condensable, liquid will begin to make its 
appearance. The pressure and density have now attained 
the greatest possible value which they can have for this 
temperature and for this kind of gas, and if the condensation 
be pushed further the only result will be the formation of 
more liquid, but without a further increase of pressure. Our 
inquiry must therefore be divided into two parts. We 
must consider, in the first place, the laws which regulate 
the pressure of gas or vapour not in contact with the liquid 
which produces it; and, secondly, those which regulate the 
pressure of gas or vapour in contact with its own liquid. 

136. Pressure of gas or vapour not in contact with 
its own liquid. We have already had occasion (Chap. IV. 

Art. 60) to advert to Boyle* s \aNv,\\\{\dv ^n^% >^<^ t^^Mvo^ 
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between the pressure and volume of a gas, the temperature 
remaming constant, and we have seen that in this case the 
pressure varies inversely as the volume. We have also seen 
(Art 62) that (jay Lussac was the first to state the true 
connexion between the volume and temperature of a gas 
of which the pressure remains constant, and that this law 
may be expressed as follows ; — 

Let V denote the volume of a gas under given pressure at 
the temperature o°C, then V(i -f a/) will be its volume under 
the same pressure at the temperature /°C, where a = .00367 
nearly. 

Neither of these laws is however absolutely correct under 
all circumstances. With regard to Gay Lussac's law it has 
been found by Regnault, as we have already seen (Art. 66), 
that it only holds absolutely in the case of a perfect gas ; 
that is, of a gas very far removed from its point of maximum 
density; and in like manner Boyle's law ceases to be per- 
fectly true when this same point is approached, for the 
density is then found to increase more rapidly than the 
pressure. But if the gas be sufiiciently attenuated it is 
probable that both of these laws are exactly true, and in 
this case it is very easy to solve all problems in which 
it is sought to connect the pressure of a gas with its tem- 
perature and volume. 

Thus, let F(p^<,) denote the volume occupied by a gas at 
pressure p and temperature /^C, and let it be required to find 
the volume of this gas at pressure />' and temperature /^, 

Calling F(p,o) the volume at pressure p and temperature 
o°C, we find by Gay Lussac's law, 

Also, by the same law combined with that of Boyle, we find, 
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and finally, substituting for F(p, o) its equivalent —^T/ » ^^ 
find . ij-a/ / 

Example, Let the volume of a gas be 5 cubic feet at the 
pressure of 30 inches and at 1 5° C, what will be its volume 
at the pressure of 35 inches and at 72°C? 

Here we have 

^(P,0=5, /=30, /=35, ^=15°, ^=72'; 
hence 

r,,.o = 5 X '+-°°3^;;^ ! X ?? = 5.X356 cubic feet 
I -h .00367x15 35 

Other problems of a similar kind will easily suggest them- 
selves. 

137. Pressure of gas or vapoiir in contact with its 
own liquid. Since a gas or vapour in contact with its own 
liquid always possesses the greatest pressure possible at the 
temperature, there is consequently only one such pressure 
corresponding to each temperature ; and hence for a given 
substance this maximum pressure will only vary when the 
temperature is made to vary, and it will vary in such a 
manner that the higher the temperature the greater the 
corresponding maximum pressure (Art. 112). 

In mathematical language, the pressure of gas in contact 
with its liquid will be a function of the temperature ; and what 
we wish to know is the nature of this function for each 
substance; that is to say, the relationship in each case 
subsisting between such pressure and temperature. As 
this has been most extensively and accurately investigated 
for the vapour of water we shall commence with it. 

138. Pressure of aqueous vapour. Many experimen- 
talists have engaged in this research, and yet it is only lately 
that great exactness has been oblamed. 
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In 1823 the subject was referred to a Commission of the 
Academy of Paris, and the experiments .undertaken in con- 
sequence were made by MM. Dulong and Arago. 

The object of these was to determine the pressure of 
the vapour of water at high temperatures, and the experi- 
ments ranged between i and 24 atmospheres of pressure 
and between the temperatures 100° and 224° C. 

About the same time the same subject was taken up by 
a Committee of the FrankHn Institute of Pennsylvania, their 
experiments ranging from i to 10 atmospheres. 

The apparatus of the French Commission consisted of 
a manometer, or pressure measurer, having a detached column 
of atmospheric air cut off by mercury, which by its volume 
served to denote the pressure; the Commission, having pre- 
viously ascertained by direct experiment the correctness of 
Boyle's law for air up to a pressure of 2 7 atmospheres. 

Very nearly the same apparatus was employed by the 
American Committee. Unfortunately, however, there was a 
considerable difference between the results of the two in- 
vestigations. One cause of this discrepancy may have been 
the employment of mercurial thermometers composed of 
different kinds of glass, since we have seen (Art. 25) that at 
high temperatures the indications of two instruments of this 
kmd, both accurately graduated but made of different kinds 
of glass, will not agree together. On this account Regnault 
resolved to make a full set of experiments on the subject, ex- 
tending to high pressures but also embracing low ones, and 
he has recently completed these with very satisfactory results. 
139. Regnault divides his research into three parts. 
The first of these relates to his experiments on the pres- 
sure of aqueous vapour at low temperatures ; that is to say, 
from —32° to +5o°C. 

The second part comprehends all his experiments at higher 
temperatures, or from go" to 230°C. 
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Finally, in his third part he treats of the graphic repre- 
sentation of his experiments, and discusses various forrmdce 
of interpolation. 

In the first place, as regards his experiments at low tem- 
peratures, Regnault employed various methods, and even 
repeated those made use of by former experimentalists, in 
order, as he tells us, to see if when used with proper pre- 
cautions they would all lead to the same result ; and if this 
be not the case, to point out by direct experiment the 
causes of error in the defective methods. 

The general plan underlying the various methods made 
use of by him in this branch of his investigation, is that of 
comparing together two barometers placed side by side, one 
having a dry vacuum chamber, and the other a chamber 
filled with the vapour of water at a determinate temperature ; 
the difference between the heights of the two giving the 
tension of aqueous vapour at the temperature of the experi- 
ment. He found that when sufiicient precautions were 
adopted the various methods employed by him agreed to- 
gether very well. 

140. In the second part of his research, which had refer- 
ence to high temperatures, Regnault employed another kind 
of apparatus, founded on the principle that the vapour of 
water boiling in a large space filled with air has a tension 
equal to the atmospheric pressure. 

In order to secure all the advantages of this method 
Regnault constructed the following apparatus. A strong 
retort A (Fig. 28) contains the water to be heated, and has 
arrangements for holding four mercurial thermometers, two 
of them being plunged in the water, and two in the vapour 
of water: these arrangements are such that the bulbs 
of the thermometers are not exposed to the pressure of the 
vapour. In order to ensure correctness Regnault employed 
an air thermometer in addition to lYie metcxmaX oxife^. Tba 
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relort A is connected by means of a long neck C C with a 
balloon or reservoir S, into which air may be pumped or 




from which it may be extracted, so that the internal pressure 
of the air may be regulated at pleasure. The balloon is 
enclosed in water. of the temperature of the surrounding 
medium, by which means change of pressure due to change 
of temperature of the balloon is avoided. The neck CC, 
connecting the balloon £ with the retort, is kept cool by 
a stream of water constantiy flowing through a cylinder which 
surrounds it. By this means the vapour is condensed as fast 
as it is formed, and trickles back into the retort, its pressure 
beingr equal to that of the artificial atmospVieie m B . 
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It only remains to state that the air of the balloon B com- 
municates with one column of a manometer M, the other 
column being open to the atmosphere. It is evident from 
the arrangement in the figure that the pressure of air in B 
is equal to that of the external atmosphere plus or minus (as 
the case may be) the pressure of a column of mercury 
equal in length to the difference between the levels of this 
fluid in the two limbs of the manometer. By this method 
Regnault was enabled to measure accurately the temperature 
of the vapour, and also to keep the pressure of the artificial 
atmosphere (and in consequence the temperature of ebullition) 
very nearly constant ; lastly., this pressure might be ac- 
curately measured by means of the attached manometer. 

141. The third part of Regnault's memoir relates to the 
graphic construction of his experiments, and to formuhz 
of interpolation. The following considerations will suffice 
to shew the necessity for this. 

There are two kinds of errors which make their appearance 
in physical research. The first of these is due to a defect 
in the process employed, or to a defect of the observer. 
Thus in the particular problem under consideration, namely, 
that of finding the maximum pressure of aqueous vapour 
corresponding to a given temperature, the methods em- 
ployed by the earlier observers were defective to some 
degree. But the course pursued by Regnault in his in- 
vestigation got rid of this source of error to a very great 
extent ; for he worked out the various methods of his prede- 
cessors after having discovered and corrected their defects, 
and he then found that the results obtained agreed very well 
together. We may therefore imagine that in his experiments 
errors due to defective apparatus or observation have been to 
a very great extent eliminated. There is however another de- 
'^•ion of error which cannot be entirely got rid of. If, for 
ke the same observation with the same instru- 
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ment under the same conditions several times in succession, 
we shall find that none of the results obtained agree exactly 
together, although they all lie within a very narrow range. 
Under these circumstances men of science are agreed upon 
a certain mathematical treatment, which when applied to a 
set of observations obtains the best result ; and it will always 
be found that results thus obtained from sets of observations 
agree together much better than the results of individual 
observations. 

We see now the distinction between the two classes of 
errors. The one is an error of apparatus or observer that 
affects all the observations alike, and which cannot be got 
rid of by multiplying observations; the other is an error 
which will manifest itself with the most perfect instruments, 
but which may be got rid of by multiplying observations. 

Let us now return to the case in hand, and suppose that 
Regnault had found a number of values for the pressure of 
aqueous vapour at ioo°C, all slightly different from one an- 
other; having previously rendered his apparatus and method 
of observing as accurate as he could, he would theii group 
them together so as to obtain the most probable result. 
The same thing will apply to an observation at any other 
temperature, so that at last we may suppose that the ob- 
server has obtained the most probable values of the pressure 
of aqueous vapour at the various temperatures of experi- 
ment. These results are not absolutely free from either of 
the two kinds of error we have described, but only as nearly 
free as he can get them. It will however be borne in mind 
that in this process, as we have described it, each different 
temperature is considered apart by itself, and the re§ult ob- 
tained gives the most probable value of the pressure for any 
given temperature, the observations for this temperature being 
considered as quite unconnected with those for any other 
temperature. The question then arises, can >Ne eorafov^a 
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tOf(ether and compare the varioiis values thus obtained f( 
different temperatures so as to make them mutually corre< 
each other's errors ? This is to a great extent accomplishe 
by the method of graphic representation. 

Ijsi us, for instance, reckon the temperatures along a lir 
of abscissae, after the manner represented in the figure, an 
raise at the various temperatures of experiment ordinat< 
proportional to the observed pressures ; and finally, conne< 
the extremities of our ordinates together by a line. We sha 
find that this line, while it approaches very nearly to a regulj 
curve, has yet a great many sinuosities, and a little considen 
tion will convince us that these irregularities do not denot 
any law of nature, but are merely due to the residual errc 
in our observations; and that the most probable line d< 
noting tlic true law of nature, which we are seeking, wi 
i)c a curve passing midway between these points and leavin 




Fig. 29. 

;\s n\;\\u* i\lH>vo il i\s below. Now suppose that when w 
buvo U';\i ovl such ;\ curve ilie o-e vet detects an abnorma 
boiu^ of iH>ns\v\orAblo oxionl at some region where we cai 
itn;V»i\no no natural cause fv^r any de\iaiion in the regula 
?<\\ i^^p oC {\\c ourvT. ihou wo may ven' justly suspect that som 
ovwNv has cu^pi inio our dcionninaiions ai that r^on, and w 
ou,»iht, \( ^Hv\sibU\ to ro|vcai our ojtpeiiments. 

Wo ll>ns j«co Uk vAlue of this pnxess in detecting erron 
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and it is one which is very generally employed by experi- 
mentalists. 

In the present case, Regnault, having constructed such a 
curve with great care, adopted it as the most probable repre- 
sentation of the law connecting together the pressures and 
temperatures of aqueous vapour, as shewn by the experi- 
ments which he had made. 

142. After we have constructed a curve of this kind, some- 
flring more yet remains to be done in order to make the 
ciperiments as serviceable as possible. For this purpose 
it is necessary to know the pressure for each exact degree 
from —32° to 230° C, and even for each tenth of a degree 
tboughout part of this range. This may of course be deter- 
mined at once from the curve by raising ordinates at the 
points denoting these various temperatures and measuring 
their lengths with great exactness. In practice, however, an- 
other method is preferred. Our observations have furnished 
' us \vith a curve, but we do not know the exact equation be- 
tween the abscissae and ordinates which represent this curve ; 
if^ we knew this equation we might at once find the ordinate 
corresponding to any abscissa, that is to say, the pressure 
corresponding to any temperature. But while we are ignorant 
of the exact equation we may try different equations, and we 
shall no doubt be able to find formulae that will represent the 
progress of the curve with very great exactness, one formula 
suiting one part best and another another part. And thus 
by means of these, which are called formulae of interpolation, 
we may readily find the value of the pressure corresponding 
to each exact degree and decimal of a degree between the 
limits of the experimental research. 

143. Correction for latitude and height above sea 
level. In the resujts of Regnault's experiments the elastic 
force is expressed iri the length of a column of pure mercury 
at o°C at the latitude of Paris (4^° 50), awd ^\ \lt^ V<tv^X ^S. 

K 
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60 metres above the level of the sea which it will sustain 
But we have already remarked (Art. 21) that the absolute 
pressure of a column of mercury of given length varies wit] 
the latitude, and we may add that it varies, although bu 
slightly, with the height of the place of observation abov( 
sea level ; in fact its absolute pressure varies with the foro 
of gravity at the place of experiment. If, therefore, Reg 
nault had made his experiments at another latitude an( 
height he would have obtained lengths of the mercuria 
column to denote his pressures different from those wh^cl 
he obtained in Paris. 

The following is the formula by means of which the resalfc 
at one latitude and height are made comparable with those 
at another. Let g denote the intensity of gravity at the 
latitude 45" and at the level of the sea, R the mean radiuj 
of the earth = 6366198 metres = 20886852 feet, also let X 
denote the latitude of the place of observation, and h* the 
height above the level of the sea; then if ^' denote the into 
sity of gravity at this locality, we have — 

R^ 

g' =g{l - .002837 cos 2 X^} .^ ^ ^^ ■ 

Hence the force of gravity at Paris {latitude 48° 50') at the L jighl 
of 60 metres above the level of the sea will be denoted b) 

^ { I - .002837 cos 2 (48° 50')} (§^^^2 = ^ X 1-00036 

Also the force of gravity at Greenwich, near London {latiiudi 

51° 28'), at the level of the sea =^ x 1.000635. 

We see now that the pressure denoted by 760 millimetres 

or 29.922 inches of mercury at o°C at Paris will correspond 

1.000^6 . 1 r 0-1-. 1 

to 29.922 X / = 29.914 mches of mercury at 32 Fahr 

1.000035 
at London, and this is in accordance with what we have 
already stated (Art. 21). 
If, therefore, we adhere to ceiiti^tade de^ees it is very easj 
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to convert Regnault's table into one expressing the pressure 
of vapour at any temperature in inches of mercury at o°C 
at the place of observation, but if we use degrees Fahrenheit 
we shall find that Regnault's tables do not give us the pres- 
sure at our precise points of temperature, and we shall have 
to calculate these as Regnault himself did, by adapting his 
formulae of interpolation to our case. In this adaptation it 
must be borne in mind that 2i2°Fahr. is not exactly ioo°C. 
The Rev. Robert Dixon, in his work on Heat, has made 
^\ thf>i -requisite adaptation with great care, and we cannot do 
better than present to our readers in an abbreviated form 
th6 tables he has calculated. 

They are adapted to the latitude 53° 21', which will answer 
very well for any station in Great Britain or Ireland. 

These tables, along with an abbreviation of Regnault's table, 
will be found at the end of this work ; they comprise — 

Table I. Shewing the elastic force of aqueous vapour in 
I *' inches of mercury at the latitude 53° 21' 

for each degree Fahr. from — 30° to 432°. 

Table II. Shewing the elastic force of aqueous vapour 

in inches of mercury at the same latitude 

>>' from 0° to 100° Fahr. for every two-tenths 

of a degree. 
Table III. Shewing the elastic force of aqueous vapour 
in millimetres of mercury at the latitude 
of Paris (48° 50') for each degree Centi- 
grade from — 32°C to -I- 23o°C. 
144. Pressure of other vapours. Signor Avagadro 
and M. Regnault have both determined the tension of the 
vapour of mercury at various temperatures, but their results 
can only be considered an approximation. Regnault has 
also determined the tension of other vapours at various tem- 
peratures, and the following table gives the results of some 
of his experiments. 

K 2 
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Pressure of vapour in millimetres of mercury. 



Temp. 
Cent. 


Alcohol. 


Ether. 
68.90 


Sulphuret of 
Carbon. 


Chloroform. 


— 20 


3-34 


4730 


... 


-15 


5.10 


89.31 


61.64 






~IO 


6.47 


114.72 


79-44 






- 5 


9.09 


146.06 


101.29 









12.70 


184.39 


127.91 






+ 5 


17.62 


230.89 


160.01 






10 


2423 


286.83 


19846 






15 


32.98 


35362 


244.13 






20 


44.46 


432.78 


298.C3 


' 16047 


25 


59-37 


525.93 


361.13 


200.18 


30 


78-52 


634.80 


434.62 


I 247.51 


35 


102.91 


761.20 


519.66 


1 30349 


40 


133.69 


907.04 


617.53 


1 369.26 


45 


172.18 


1074.15 


729.53 


446.01 


50 


219.90 


1 264.83 


857.07 


' 535.05 


55 


278.59 


1481.06 


1001.57 


! 637.71 


60 


35021 


: 1725.01 


1 164.51 


i 75544 


65 


436.90 


■ 1998.87 


1347.52 


: 889.73 


70 


54115 


2304.90 


1552.09 


1 1042.11 


75 


665.54 


1 2645.41 


1779.88 


> 1214.20 


80 


812.91 


3022.79 


2032.53 


: 1407.64 


85 


986.40 


3439-53 


2311.70 


- 1624.10 


90 


1189,30 


3898.26 


2619.08 


1865.22 


95 


142513 


4401.81 


' 2966.34 


2132.85 


100 


169755 


4953.30 


3325.15 


2428.54 


105 


2010.38 


555623 


. 3727.19 


2754.03 


no 


2367.64 


6214.63 


! 4164.06 


3110.99 


115 


2773-40 


6933.26 


463741 


3501.03 


120 


3231.73 


7719.20 


. 5148.79 


39 


25.74 



145. The change of condition from liquid to solid 
is without influence on yai>our tension. From experi- 
ments made by Gay Lussac and Regnault it would appear 
that the passage of a substance from the liquid to the solid 
state is without influence upon the vapour densities, so that 
in the curve which embodies M. Regnault's observations on 
the elasticity of aqueous vapour there is no break at the 
freezing point 
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146. Dalton's hypothesis regarding vapour ten- 
sions. Dalton supposed that the tensions of all vapours 
would be equal at equal distances from their respective 
boiling points. Thus, for example, water boils at 212° Fahr. 
and alcohol at 173°. Of course at these temperatures the 
tension of both vapours is equal, being represented by one 
atmosphere, or 30 inches of mercury. According to Dalton 
the tensions of these two vapours will also be equal at 

212 — 10 = 202° and 173 — 10 = 163°. 
This hypothesis of Dalton does not generally hold, but 
for short distances on either side of the boiling point it holds 
approximately in a large number of instances. 

147. Density of gases and vapours. When sub- 
stances are compared together in the state of gas at the 
same temperature and pressure, a very simple relation is 
found to subsist between their density and their combining 
chemical equivalent. This was first discovered by Gay 
Lussac, who found that when gas or vapours combine together^ 
the volumes in which they combine bear a very simple ratio to 
one another. The following table, kindly furnished by Dr. 
Williamson, will serve to illustrate this law, which is gene- 
rally called the law of volumes. The new notation is used. 

_, , - J Vapour volume of elements libe- 

Vapour volume of compounds. ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 



Hydrochloric acid (H CI) 2 vols. 
Hydrobromic acid (H Br) 2 vols. 
Hydriodic acid (HI) 2 vols. 
Steam (H2 0)2 vols. 

Ammonia (N H*) 2 vols. 



I vol. hydrogen + i vol. chloriue. 
I vol. hydrogen + 1 vol. bromine. 

1 vol. hydrogen + i vol. iodine. 

2 vols, hydrogen + 1 vol. oxygen. 

I vol. nitrogen + 3 vols, hydrogen. 



We see from this table that equal volumes of chlorine and 
hydrogen, for instance, combine together without change of 
volume to form hydrochloric acid gas, which contains one 
atom of hydrogen united to one of chlorine. Equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen contain therefore an equal number 
of atoms of these tleiaenis. 
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There are thus three laws which bear immediately upon 
the density of gases, i. The above law of volumes, in which 
the density of a gas at a given temperature and pressure is 
shewn to depend upon its chemical constitution; 2. Boyle's 
law, in which the density of a gas of a given constitution 
and temperature is shewn to depend upon its pressure; 
3. Gay Lussac's law, in which the density of a gas of a 
given constitution and at a given pressure is shewn to depend 
upon its temperature. 

148. Many experiments have been made with a view to 
determining whether these three laws hold for all gases and 
vapours, and we shall now very briefly indicate the various 
methods pursued in these investigations. 

In the first place. Gay Lussac's method in his researches 
consisted in ascertaining the volume occupied by a known 
weight of liquid when entirely converted into vapour at a 
certain temperature and pressure. 

It is, however, essential to this method that the whole of 
the liquid should be converted into vapour, and hence it is 
inapplicable to a gas at its maximum density and in contact 
with its own liquid. It only applies to these cases when 
the density is considerably inferior to that of satm^ation. No 
doubt the density of saturation might be calculated from an 
experiment of this kind, if we supposed Boyle's law to hold 
good; but one great object of such experiments is to 
determine whether this law holds accurately for gases near 
their point of saturation. 

In order to obviate this objection M. Despretz introduced 
a method which consists in filling with gas or vapour at 
different temperatures and pressures a balloon of known 
weight screwed on the top of a barometer tube. 

Afterwards Dumas, in order to experiment upon gases 

that act upon mercury, and to obtain results at hightem- 

peratures, usQd 2l glass balloon, ^Viidi Vi^ ^naiv^ed so as to 
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be filled with the vapour of a liquid at a temperature 20° or 
30** above the boiling point of the liquid, and under the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure. 

More lately Regnault has made several series of experi- 
ments on this subject. 

1. ffis first series was on the density of aqueous vapour 
m vacuo at the temperature of boiling water, and under a 
pressure not exceeding half an atmosphere, and he found 
that both Boyle's and Gay Lussac's laws were applicable 
within the limits of his experiments, but when the pressure 
approached more nearly to its maximum, he found that the 
density increased more rapidly than the elastic force. 

2. His second series was on the density, of aqueous 
vapour in vacuo at temperatures not very far removed from 
that of the surrounding medium, and from these he concludes 
that the density of aqueous vapours in vacuo and under 
feeble pressures may be calculated according to Boyle's law, 
provided that the fraction of saturation does not exceed 0.8, 
but that this density is notably greater when we approach 
more nearly to the state of saturation. He adds, however, 
that this latter circumstance may be owing to one or both 
of two causes; either aqueous vapour really suffers an 
anomalous condensation on approaching its point of satu- 
ration, or a portion of the vapour remains condensed on the 
surface of the glass, and does not assume the aeriform state 
until the mass of vapour is at some distance from the point 
of saturation. 

3. Regnault has also examined the density of aqueous 
vapour in air at its maximum value for the temperature of 
experiment between the limits 0° and 25°C, and he concludes 
that the density of aqueous vapour in air, in a state of satu- 
ration and under feeble pressures, may be calculated, without 
much error, from Boyle's law. 

Messrs. Fairbaira and Tate have \aXe\y m^^^ ^-x^^xv- 
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ments to determine the density of steam at different tem- 
peratures, and to find the law of expansion of superheated 
steam. 

The general plan of their method of ascertaining the 
density of steam consists in vaporizing a known weight of 
water in a large glass globe with a stem, of known capacity 
and devoid of air, and observing the exact temperature at 
which the whole of the water is just vaporized. 

In the following table the authors exhibit the relation 
between the specific volume, pressm-e, and temperature of 
saturated steam as determined from their experiments* 
Specific volume denotes the number of times the volume 
of steam exceeds the voliune at 39^^.1 Fahr. of the water from 
which it is raised. 



Pressure in 
inches of 
mercury. 



535 
8 6i 

9-45 
ii47 

12. 61 
13 6i 

l(i.OI 
1856 

aj-8S 

53^1 

555J 

55^^ 
e»6-84 

^»53 
84 iO 

Oii3 
gao8 

ua78 



Maximum 

temperature 

of saturation. 

in degrees Fahr. 



136.77 

15533 

15936 

17092 

i7MS 

17492 

182.30 

1 88 30 

198.7S 

242.90 

24482 

24522 

255.50 

163.14 

267.21 

169.20 

'7330 
»7^i 

182.58 

287.25 

^^N-3 

188.25 



%>edfic volume 
of steam. 



8275-3 

5333-5 
4920.2 

37^2.6 

37151 
3438.1 
3051.0 
2623.4 

21495 
943-1 
908.0 

892.5 

759-4 
649.2 

635.3 

605.7 

584-1 
543-2 

5150 
497.2 
458.3 
433-1 
449-6 
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With regard, in the next place, to superheated steam, the 
results of these experiments shew that for temperatures within 
ibout ten degrees from the maximum temperature of satu- 
ration, the rate of expansion on account of heat greatly 
jxceeds that of air, whereas at higher temperatures from this 
3oint the rate of expansion approaches that of air, so that 
IS the steam becomes more and more superheated, the 
:oefl5cient of expansion approaches that of a perfect gas, 
vhile at or near the maximum temperature of saturation 
he coefficient of expansion greatly exceeds that of a per- 
"ect gas. 

We thus perceive that near their points of saturation 
jases and vapours would appear to depart both from Boyle's 
ind from Gay Lussac's law, while probably if the pressure 
inder which they exist be far inferior to that of saturation 
hese laws are obeyed. 

Generally speaking we may presume that /he three laws 
> which we have before alluded as regulating gaseous density 
namely the law of volumes, Boyle's law, and Gay Lussac's 
nv)j only hold accurately in the case of perfect gases. 

149. Regnault has furnished us with the following deter- 
lination of the weight of a litre of the most important 
ases. 

Weight of one litre (61.02705 cubic inches) of air, oxygen, 
j^drogen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas. 



Name of gas. 


Density. 


Weight at o"C and under 

the pressure of 760 millimetres 

of mercury reduced to o°C 

at the latitude of Paris. 

( = 29.914 inches of mercury 

at 32° at London.) 


Air 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic acid . . 


I.OOOO 

1. 1057 
0.0693 
0.9714 


1. 293187 grammes. 
1.429802 „ 
0.089578 
1. 256167 
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We have also the following densities of vapours. 



Air i.oooo 

Vapour of water .. . . ■ 0.6235 

„ alcohol .. 1 .6 1 33 

„ ether .... 1 2.5860 



Gay Lnssac and Thenard. 
Gay Lnssac 
Gray Lussac. 



150. Hygrometry. Hygrometry is that branch of 
Nciciice which treats of the state of the air with regard to 
nioiHturc. As this is one of the elements which form the 
(^linmtc of a place, and as the human body is very much 
iiirci'tcd by the hygrometric state of the air, the subject is 
one of much practical importance. 

TluTc arc several facts regarding the vapour present in 
the air which it is very desirable to know. 

151. One of these is its Tension. Suppose that we were 
lo isoliUo in a vessel a cubic foot of air, allowing it to re- 
\\\m\ \\\ its present temperature and pressure, and then to 
iiuroduoe i»\to iho vessel containing it a substance which 
absorbs moisluro: the air by this means will be rendered 
diy» \\\\k\ lis tension will be diminished by an amount 
rx^pit^sontiuj;^ the tension of aqueous vapour present in 
tho air. 

U is \M' iu^^H^r^anoo 10 know what this tension is, for upon 
this, ;un\M^ v^thor things* dojx^nds ihe beha\iour of the air 
NX h\M\ it is \\H^U\1 \Unvu. lt\ for instmce, ai the higher tem- 
|s^\A\uu^ thv'^x^ \v prc55)cm nearly as mudi aqueous \*apour 
<^y \ho ,u< OAn \\M\t;v;;\ At Thai lemperanint, ihen if the air be 
\\v\Us\ vk^wu \\u1y a tVw vW^r«>e«. :5or,>e of diis vapour will be 
\K^^\VM^\^ w^ ;W )K)U\i vxr 5?vv;\i $u:e. The lenperature at 
>^(hiK^ ^U\* uKt* ^sUvV i$ caIjcvJ ^ A^M««t We thus see 
^^1 tf ^^^^ hH^y\ \>f \Aj\Hsr :r, ;be att i: *t5 existing tem- 
^^iHM^^V W JW^I rtw^ NV>fc-^vxr.: >•-!: Nf bidL bat if this 
HWIJk^ W «ilM^ Ak^ xV^k^^i;:^ >«-J: S^ jc^v in :he ibenno- 
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of the air. Of course all substances exposed to the air will 
be aflfected by the deposition of moisture when the dew-point 
is reached, but many substances will be affected long before 
this takes place ; our bodies, for instance, will experience the 
wetness of the air long before. On the other hand, if the 
present temperature be far above that of deposition, we pro- 
nounce, the air dry. It ought here to be observed that the 
sensation of dryness or wetness does not depend upon the 
absolute amount of aqueous vapour present in one cubic foot 
of air. For if the temperature be very low, although the air 
may not contain much aqueous vapour, yet this vapour may 
approach very nearly to the maximum amount which can be 
retained at the temperature, and the air will be pronounced 
wet. But if the very same mixture of air and vapour be 
heated up many degrees, the vapour will represent only a 
small fraction of the total amount which can be retained at 
the higher temperature, and hence it will feel very dry. If 
this high temperature be produced by a stove, it may even be 
necessary to place near the stove a vessel containing water 
ui order to increase the amount of aqueous vapour present 
in the air. 

We see now what is meant by the dryness or wetness 
of the air, and all that remains is to express it numerically. 
This is done by the conception of relative humidity^ which 
may be thus defined. Relative humidity is the fraction 
expressing the ratio between the tension of vapour actually 
present in the air at a given temperature and the greatest 
amount of vapour which it can contain at that tempe- 
rature. The greatest amount, representing complete satu- 
ration, is generally reckoned equal to 100, and on this 
principle 50, 40, 30, &c. will denote that the air contains 50, 
40, 30, &c. per cent, of the maximum amount which can be 
contained at that temperature. 
153. The weight of vapour present is axioth^i ob\^cX. oit 
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interest. In order to know completely the state of the ar, 
it is necessary to know the weight of vapoup present in a 
given volume of air, and also the entire weight of a given 
volume of air, or its specific gravity. This last element is 
necessary on another account, for a body weighed in air is 
lighter than if weighed in vacuo by the weight of its own 
bulk of air; in very delicate weighings, therefore, it is 
necessary to find the exact weight of the air displaced by 
the body ; and in order to obtain this information it is not 
sufficient to know the temperature and pressure of the air, 
but we must also know the weight of vapour contained in 
a given volimie of air. 

164. Having now mentioned the objects sought in hygro- 
metry, let us proceed to describe shortly the various instru- 
ments made use of in this science. We may state at the 
commencement that there are various means of ascertaining 
in a general way the dryness or wetness of the air. We may, 
for instance, use some substance which has a great affinity for 
water and readily deliquesces. Such a substance, if the air 
be very dry, will remain a long time comparatively unaffected, 
but if the air be moist it will rapidly deliquesce. In the next 
place, various substances have the property of becoming 
elongated when moist and of contracting again when dry; 
a hair, for instance, possesses this property, and Saussure has 
used it in his hair hygroscope. Other bodies, such as 
catgut, untwist when moist and twist when dry; and a toy 
has been made in which there are two figures, a man and 
a woman, suspended by catgut in such a manner that the 
man comes out when the air is wet and the woman when 
it is dry. All these methods, however, indicate rather than 
measure the hygrometric state of the air — they are kygroscopes 
rather than hygrometers — and we proceed from these to in- 
Htrumcnts by which the state of the air with regard to mois- 
ture mAf be determined mth pieci&von. 




Fig. .10. 
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166. Dew-point matruments. Daniell's i3ev>poiiit 
hrerameter. This instniment(Fig. 
30) is composed of two glass bulbs. 
The one A is more than half filled 
with ether, and contains a delicate 
thennometer plunged in the ether; 
Ihe space above is void of air and 
of everything but the vapour of ether, i 
The bulb B is covered with some f 
fabric, such as muslin, upon which 
ether is dropped ; the evaporation of 
the ether produces intense cold, in 
consequence of which the ether 
•^ur inside B is rapidly condensed, and of course the ether 
ia^ as rapidly evaporates. The evaporation of the ether at A 
cools the bulb until the air in contact with it sinks below the 
dew-point. Dew is therefore deposited on the outside of A , 
"hich is made of black glass in order that this deposition may 
he more readily observed. At the moment of deposition the 
■hermometer in A is read. When the dew disappears, as the 
temperature rises, the same thermometer is also read, and the 
tnem of these two readings is taken to indicate the dew-point. 
The thermometer C gives the temperature of the air. 

156. Begnault's dew-point hygrometer. Regnault 
has invented a dew-point hygrometer which is free from 
some of the objections to which Daniell's is liable. It consists 
{Fig. 31} of two tubes of polished silver having glass tubes 
fixed to them. The tube A is half filled vrith ether. It 
contains a thennometer /' with its bulb in the ether, and 
also a fine glass tube C open at both ends, the extremity C 
being open to the atmosphere, and the other open end being 
plunged below the ether o( A. The bulb B also contains a 
thermometer /, the object of which is to indicate the tempe- 
rature of the air. There is a communication, betvieen th« 
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air in A and tlie tube DE, and to the end E of 'Am tube 
is attached an aspirator. By means of this aspirator the air 
from A is drawn through the 
tube DE, and its place 
supplied by new air entering 
at C and bubbling up through 
the ether. This continual cur- 
rent of wc passing through 
the ether causes it to evapo- 
rate rapidly, and a diminution 
of temperature is thus pro- 
duced, until at last dew ii 
deposited on the polished ^1- 
ver of A ; the exact moment 
of deposition may easily be 
observed, and if the tem- 
perature of /' be immediatdy 
noticed, we obtain the dew- 
point with great exactness, 
since the agitation of the 
ether renders it certain that the temperature of this thermo- 
meter is precisely the same as that of the polished silver. 
The moment of the disappearance of the dew may also be 
noted, but we have not in this case the same certwnty that 
the thermometer and the polished silver are of the same 
temperature. 

157. Wet and dry bulb hygrometer. This instrument 
was devised by Mason, and consists of two thermometeis 
(Fig. 32) placed alongside of each other, one having a dry 
bulb and the other a bulb covered with muslin, kept moist 
by an arrangement similar to that in the figure. Owing to the 
evaporation from the latter its temperature will be generally 
below that of the former, and this difference will be greatest 
** •fr ig very dry, wtulc in a vety ""^t aimoaphere the 
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two temperatures will nearly coincide; the reason of this 
being that evaporation (Ait. 121) is more rapid in dry air. 

It might at first sight ap- 
pear that the difference be- 
tween the two instruments 
would depend, not only on 
the dryness of the air, but 
also upon its velocity, since 
we have seen (Art. 121) that 
agitation of the air is favour- 
able to evaporation. Unques- 
tionably the withdrawal of heat 
by evaporation is greater when 
there is a current of air, but 
then it must be remembered 
that the difficulty of keeping 
a thermometer at a tempera- 
ture below that of the air is 
increased by the same cause 
and very nearly in the same 
proportion. 

This arrangement may be 
advantageously employed as a 
simple method of ascertaining the hygrometric state of the 
air with considerable accuracy, and for this purpose the fol- 
lowing formula, devised by Dr. Apjohn, is employed. 

Lety*' denote the maximum elasticity of vapour correspond- 
ing to the temperature of the wet thermometer, and/"" the 
elasticity of the vapour present in the air which it is wished 
to find. Also let d denote the difference in Fahrenheit 
degrees between the two thermometers, and let A be the 
height of the barometer : then — 

d h 




Fig. 33. 
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lor the weights against which it is balanced denote loo 
grammes in vacuo, and hence in air they will denote — 
100 — .01324 = 99.98676 grammes, nearly. 

Tluircforc — 

99.98676 -h .04816 = 100.03492 grammes 

will 1)0 the true weight of the body. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

/j'/fr/ ofHt\U upon other Properties 0/ Matter, 

ltlO» In what h;\s preceded we have investigated the eflfects 
\\r ho;\l \HHM\ Kxlios* chiefly as regards their volume and 
\Hn\\iin\xn ; but this agom ;iflecis bodies in many other ways, 
au\l l\> ihoso we iJuUl now allude : but in the first place it 
\u<u Iv weU 10 rxv;\piuihte \^n- shcwrdy the leading results of 

W Uaw :5\vn ;ha; ;i$ ihe lemperanjie of a sdid rises it 
AluKWi owA^u^N e\*j\AV,v^ii in wCcnie, and a!so that the co- 
c;; X v\\5 xV, o\ivA',^:sNNi*« i:> ^TTCji^^r i: 4 biAife lemperatore than at 
,x 'n^w nN^v I; N^-o vNNiv,:::;^'^ v bej*: Uii" sv?oi :: wn ultimately 
,Hxxv,v,'iO ; V \;v,\i s,a:v\ ^r. :?OKie K\5es ±i> chinge of state 
^^vn^v ;^s^nV n\\v aN:Vs.;>cN. N;3: u:: oocrr? -vTerr cradnallv, so 

xws^ vo >\M!;^^s<\v ,>v c^vJi^":^' 4i=ii h?o:T=>? perifcdy Hquid. 
>s^i \< N^.t\ V A^ xAjiY^^^nc ot ^ it.::!ir ciissw and ice 

;> st\\ >i.>\v ,\%v X j;>f. ;ftvT:rj5s5* Qif icihnTiP- is .& body 
\\; xvsvx \\^> >v >\nK >v . V \^c ;saaK. bit xi coess> such 
♦X sv \xv ^^ ^ x\^^^svv^ix^v^ ^'tomttCk^ii^ 2x xl cases a 
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quantity of heat is rendered latent by the change. When the 
liquid state has been completely assumed any further increase 
of temperature will generally increase the volume of the liquid 
also. The coefficient of increase of volume is greater in 
liquids than in solids, and, just as in the case of solids, it is 
greater at a high temperature than at a low one. 

If we continue to heat the liquid it will ultimately assume 
the gaseous state, and during the process of change a great 
quantity of heat will be rendered latent, and a very consider- 
able expansion will under ordinary circumstances take place. 
There is some reason to think that, just as in the previous 
case so here, the state of a perfect gas is not instantaneously 
assumed, and that a vapour in contact with the liquid which 
produces it is not a perfect gas. If however this vapour, 
separated from the liquid, be allowed to expand in volume 
while its temperature is not diminished, it will approach 
more and m6re to the state of a perfect gas. 

161. We shall afterwards see, when we come to treat of 
the conduction of heat, that the thermal conductivity of a 
body becomes lessened as its temperature increases : and, 
under the head of specific heat, we shall also find that this 
quality of a body becomes altered by change of temperature. 
In the meantime let us endeavour to shew how the other 
properties of a body are altered by increase of temperature. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON REFRACTION AND 

DISPERSION. 

162. One of the first experiments on this subject was that 
made by Jamin, who gradually cooled down water to the 
freezing point, and found that as it cooled its index of re- 
fraction went on gradually increasing even after the point of 
maximum density (4°C) had been reached. This observation 
was afterwards confirmed by Messrs. Dale and Gladstone, 
who however found that the reversiorv. aX ^^ cS. ^'^ \i^- 

L a 
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haviour of water was not without influence on the refrac- 
tion, and the following table exhibits the result of their 
inquiries regarding the refractive index of water at dififerent 
temperatures. 



Refracdve index for 

line H of the 

solar spectrum. 





Refractive index for' Refractive index for 


Temperature 
of the water. 


lineii of the 


line D of the 


solar spectrum. 


solar spectrum. 


o°C 


• • • • 


1-33374 


I 


1.32913 


• • • • 


2 


1.32913 


• • • • 


3 


1.32913 


• • • • 


4 


1.32902 


1.33367 


6.5 


• • • • 


1.33356 


9 


1.32882 


1.33342 


II 


1.32879 


• • • • 



1-34377 
1.34377 

• • • • 

1.34366 
1.34366 

1.34337 
1.34331 



Messrs. Gladstone and Dale have since examined a great 
many different liquids ; their mode of research being to use 
the liquid as a fluid prism by ^^hich to obtain a solar 
spectrum; and they have found — 

1. That the refraction uniformly diminishes as the temperaturt 
increases, 

2. That the solar spectrum given by the substance diminishes 
in length as the temperature increases. 



EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON THE ELECTRICAL 
PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 

163. Thermo-electric currents. It was discovered 
by Secbcck that if a circuit composed of two different metals 
soldered together have one of its junctions heated^ an electric 
current will be produced. Thus in Fig. 33, if the lower plate 
be made of bismuth and the sides and upper plate of copper, 
and if one of the junctions be heated, then a current of 
I be made to circulate. The direction of this 
eepteamtedbj xb^ ^rto^-V^AA^tbAjL \& to say, 
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there will be at the heated junction a flow of positive elec- 
tricity from the bismuth through the copper to the cold 
junction. The existence 
of this current may be 
easily rendered evidentj 
for we have only to place 
the compound circuit with 
its length in the magnetic 
meridian, so that a mag- 
netic needle inside will 
take the direction C C, 
when by heating the 
junction C by means of 




Fig. 33. 



a lamp the north pole of the needle will be deflected as in 
the figure. The current so produced is called the thermo- 
electric current. 

164. Thermo-eleotrio series. If a compound circuit be 
made with any two metals in the following list, the positive 
current will go across the heated junction from the metal 
nearest the top to that nearest the bottom of the list : — 



Bismuth 


Silver 


Nickel 


Zinc 


Lead 


Iron 


Tin 


Antimony 


Copper 


Tellurium. 


Platinum 





It will be seen that bismuth and antimony are nearly at 
opposite extremities of this table, and as both these metals 
are easily obtained they are generally employed in thermo- 
electric combinations. 

166. Thenno-pile. It was formerly assumed that the 
quantity of electricity set in motion by heating the junction 
of a compound circvdt is proportional to \h^ dffi.^x^'Wi^ \a. 
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temperature of the two junctions. It '^tD be afterwards seen 
(Art 1 66) that when the heating is \try great this law does 
not hold, but if the junction be only heated slightly it will 
represent the truth. In this latter case, if we can find means 
to measure the strength of the current we obtain at the same 
time a measure of the difference in temperature of the two 
junctions, and thus the combination will be equivalent to a 
differential thermometer. 

In adapting a thermo-electric arrangement to this purpose 
three things have to be borne in mind, if great delicacy be 
desired. In the first place, it will be necessary to produce as 
strong an electric current as possible; in the second place, 
we ought to render this current as effective as possible in 
deflecting a magnetic needle; and in the third place, we 
ought to magnify the smallest motion of the needle so as to 
make it visible. 

In order to produce as strong a current as possible, a 
number of pieces of antimony and bismuth are soldered 

together, as in Fig. 34, and when 
the heat is applied above we have 
the united effect of all the cur- 
rents at the hot junctions passing 
though the circuit, including the 
galvanometer, in the direction of 
the arrow-heads. 

In practice a square block, con- 
taining altogether 25 couples of 
bismuth and antimony, is gene- 
rally employed — such an arrange- 
ment is called athermo-pile. This 
instrument is however incomplete without a galvanometer, and 
we shall now shortly describe Professor William Thomson's 
reflecting ibly adapted for use 




Fig. 34- 
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m (Fig. 35) acts as the magnetic needle; it is attached to 

the back of a small flat circular mirror which is delicately 

suspended by a fine thread. The needle 

is surrounded by coils of the wire which 

conveys the current of the thermo-pile, and 

when the current is passing, the needle 

and attached mirror will of course be 

deflected out of their previous position. 

But the needle m is under the influence ^'S" ^^' 

of the earth's magnetism, and under ordinary circumstances 

a very weak current coming from the thermo-pile would 

be able to turn this needle only a very little distance out 

of the magnetic meridian before it would be stopped by 

the earth's magnetic force tending to bring it back. A 

rather large magnet M (Fig. 36*) is however placed in 





Fig. 36. 

idness of Mr. C. BscVlw o! W.^m^.'^SkW., 
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such a position as to counteract as nearly as pK)ssible the 
earth's magnetic force upon the needle m which is inside G. 
The consequence of this arrangement \i'ill be that whereas 
without AI the earth's magnetic force would overcome the 
current when the magnet m had been deflected but a little 
way ; now, by means of M, the earth's magnetic force on 
m being very nearly counteracted, the magnet m will be- 
have as if it were astatic, and will describe, when acted 
on by the current, a very much larger arc before it is 
checked. 

In the next place, a small motion of m is rendered visible 
by the following means. Since the needle is attached to the 
back of a freely- suspended mirror, any motion of the needle 
will of course be followed by an angular deviation of the 
mirror. Now the light from an illuminated slit s, having 
first been made to pass through a small lens in the galvano- 
meter G, falls upon the mirror and is reflected back in the 
line Gs' so as to throw an image of the luminous slit upon 
a graduated scale. It is e\ident from this arrangement that 
a comparatively small change in the plane of the mirror \iill 
produce a ver}' large change in the position of the luminous 
image on the scale. Also, from what has been said it will 
be inferred that this instrument combined with the thermo- 
pile will have all the requisites of a very delicate diflerential 
thermometer. For, in the first place, by means of a pile 
^^'ith a number of pairs we produce a strong current of 
electricity ; secondly, the needle is very sensitive to the in- 
fluence of this current ; and thirdly, small motions of the 
needle are magnified so as to be rendered easily visible, 
being at the same time strictly proportional to the strength 
of the current which causes them. Wlien used to indicate 
the presence of radiant heat the pile is generally furnished 
with - **»«<i8 o ' '*erior of which is polished ; by 

v >adi tcAdcri^ thfe ^ile itself 
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but that which falls upon the cone is ultimately reflected 
upon the face of the pile, and its sensibility is thereby 
greatly increased. In the figure there are two brass cones, 
but in the experiment we are describing only one of these 
is exposed to the source of heat, the other being shut by 
a brass cover. The junctions of the pile are also usually 
covered with lamp-black, a substance which absorbs every 
kind of radiant heat. So delicate may an arrangement of 
this description be made, that if a substance be presented 
before the cone c one degree Fahr. hotter than the pile itself, 
the mere radiation from this substance, by very slightly heat- 
ing the one face of the pile, will in some instruments cause 
a change in the position of the reflected luminous image 
equal. to 50 or 60 divisions of the scale. 

On accoimt of its great delicacy an arrangement of this 
kind is eminently adapted to researches on radiant heat 
— as we shall see when we come to that branch of our 
subject. 

166. Thermo-eleotrio inversions. It was at first sup- 
posed that the current produced by heating one junction of a 
compoimd-circuit would prove to be proportional to the 
diflference in temperature between the two junctions. This, 

. however, is not the case. Gumming was the first to shew 
that in a circuit of certain metals, if one junction is kept cool 
while the other is gradually raised in temperature, the current, 
instead of going on regularly increasing, begins to diminish, 
then comes to a stop, and ultimately sets in the opposite 
direction. This observer found that if gold, silver, copper, 
brass, or zinc wires be heated with iron the direction of the 
current becomes changed at a red heat. 

167. Pyro-electricity. Certain minerals when heated 
acquire electrical properties. One of these is tourmaline, in 
which this effect of heat was originally discovered by ob- 
serving that when brought into contact NvilU Vvo\. ^.'s^Vv^'s* \\. ^x'^x. 
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attracted and then repelled them. It was found by Canton 
that it is not the absolute temperature but change of tem- 
perature which renders a tourmaline electric. Suppose, for 
instance, we have a tourmaline whose poles we call A and B, 
If this tourmaline be kept sufficiently long in a medium of 
constant temperature it will exhibit no electric manifestations. 
If it be transferred into a warmer medium, A will exhibit 
positive and B negative electricity ; while if transferred into 
a colder medium, A will exhibit negative and B positive 
electricity. 

A similar property is possessed by other crystals, and 
Hauy was the first to remark that those crystals are pyro- 
electric which are deficient in symmetry. 

168. Effect of temperature upon the electric con- 
ductivity of bodies. Pure metals. This subject was 
first studied by Sir H. Davy, but the latest and probably 
the most accurate research is that of Dr. A. Matthiessen and 
M. Von Bose, who have obtained the following result : — 

Electric conductivity. 



Name of substance. 



Silver (hard drawn). . . 
Copper (hard drawn) , 
Gold (hard drawn) . . . 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Tin 

Lead 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Bismuth 



At o°C. 

Silver at o°C 
= ioo. 



loo.oo 

99-95 
77.96 

29.02 

23.72 

12.36 

8.32 
4.76 
4.62 
1.245 



At icx)°C. 


Silver at o^C 


Silver at lOO^'C 


= 100. 


= 100. 


71.56 


100.00 


70.27 


98.20 


55.90 


78.11 


20.67 


28.89 


16.77 


2344 


8.67 


12.12 


5.86 


8.18 


3.33 


4.65 


3.26 


4-55 


0.878 


1.227 



We thus see by comparing together the first and third 
columns of this table that the proportion between the electric 
conductivity of the different metals is very nearly the same 
at ioo°C as at 0°, while by the second column we see that the 
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decrement between 0° and 100° is nearly 29 per cent, for 
each metal. 

A later research by Dr. Matthiessen and C. Vogt shews 
that thallium and iron are exceptional in their behaviour, and 
that for thalliimi the decrement between 0° and ioo°C is 
31.42 per cent. In like manner the decrement for pure 
iron between the same limits was found to be 38.26 per 
cent. 

169. Iiiquids. Marianini was the first to shew that an 
increase of temperature exalts the electric conductivity of 
liquids, and his results have since been confirmed by 
Becquerel, who made experiments on solutions of sulphate of 
copper and sulphate of zinc, and on the nitric acid of com- 
merce. From these it appears that a difference of from 20 
to 30°C suffices to double the conductivity of these liquids, 
probably by facilitating electrolysis. 

170. Bad conductors. Heat converts many insulating 
solids into conductors by making them liquid, and of these 
ice is a notable example, which insulates when solid, but 
conducts electricity in the fluid state ; also glass, resin, and 
wax, which insulate at ordinary temperatures, become con- 
ductors at a temperature sufficient to soften them, and their 
conductivity is still more increased when they assume the 
liquid state. There are, nevertheless, many substances in 
which igneous fusion does not develope conducting power, 
and of these sulphur, phosphorus, and camphor may be 
quoted as examples. 

Finally, the loss of electricity in dry air increases very 
sensibly with the temperature. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON MAGNETISM. 

171. If we heat a magnetised bar of hard steel we produce 
a diminution in its magnetism, but \i \ii^\i^?JCm^\i^^^\.\.^^ 
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great, when again cold it will recover its former state. Bi 
such a magnet, therefore, the intensity will be a fmiction of 
the temperature. But if this bar be brought to a white heat 
it will totally lose its magnetism, and will not recover it when 
again cooled. 

In like manner a soft iron bar when it is brought to a red 
heat is no longer attracted by the magnet. Nickel also 
ceases to be magnetic at the temperature of boiling oil, or 
about 600° Fahr., and cobalt at an extremely high tem- 
perature. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON CHEMICAL AFFINITY. 

172. An increase of temperature in a great many instances 
promotes chemical combination. Thus phosphorus, if slightly 
heated in oxygen or air, takes fire ; and, generally speaMng, 
a large number of bodies which do not combine together at 
ordinary temperatures do so when the temperature is in- 
creased. 

Sometimes, however, heat promotes chemical decomposi- 
tion, especially when the products of such decomposition are 
gaseous, Thus, if limestone be heated it parts with its car- 
bonic acid gas and is converted into lime. Many substances, 
too, which possess little chemical stability, decompose on the 
application of heat, often with explosive violence. The 
terchloride of nitrogen, and the various fulminates, are 
examples of this class. The effect of heat upon the solvent 
powers of bodies has been already alluded to. 

EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON OTHER PROPERTIES OF 

MATTER. 

173. It is well known that an increase of temperature 
alters the behaviour of a liquid in a capillary tube. M. Wolf 
and also M. Prion have lately made some interesting experi- 
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ments on this subject, in which the capillary tubes containing 
the liquids were heated very considerably under pressure. 
M. Drion has come to the following conclusions : — 

1. That for the liquids studied the capillary meniscus 
remains concave until the moment of complete evaporation ; 
its form at that instant being plane. 

2. That for the same liquids the capillary ascension and 
curvature diminish as the temperature rises, until the moment 
of complete conversion of the liquid into vapour. 

An increase of temperature affects also the extensibility of 
bodies. Wertheim has made numerous experiments on this 
subject, and he finds that in general metallic threads offer 
more resistance at a low than at a high temperature to a 
force tending to elongate them, so that the proportional 
elongation produced by a given weight is smaller in the 
first case than in the second. 

To this law, however, iron and steel present an ex- 
ception, their resistance to elongation augmenting from 
— 15° to ioo°C, while at 200° it is not only smaller than 
at ioo°C but sometimes even smaller than at ordinary 
temperatures. 

In like manner the tenacity of a metallic wire, as estimated 
by its breaking charge, is altered by increase of tempera- 
ture. This subject has been studied by Wertheim and 
also by Baudrimont, by whose researches it appears that 
the effect of heat is to some extent irregular, tending some- 
times to diminish and sometimes to increase the tenacity 
if one does not go above 200°C. At a red heat, however, 
the tenacity of iron is very much diminished. 

According to the experiments of M. Grassi the com- 
pressibility of water under pressure diminishes as the 
temperature increases, while heat, on the contrary, appears 
to augment the compressibility of ether, alcohol, and 
chloroform. 
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In like manner the cohesion and the hardness of bodies 
is diminished by heat, their crystalline form is altered, and 
indeed there is no property of matter that is not affected bv 
this agent, although it is only in a few cases that its eJ' .4 
have been accurately examined. '^ 
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^^ THE LAWS WHICH REGULATE THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF HEAT THROUGH SPACE. 



CHAPTER I, 
Radiant Heat, {Preliminary^ 



Si 

m 
for 
eloi 

fir It has already been stated on a previous occasion 

5) that a body parts with its heat in two ways, 
ce} :y _ 

— I. By contact with a cold body, 

2. By radiation through space ; 
and in order to render this distinction very evident it 
is only necessary to mention a familiar instance of each 
method. 

When one end of a poker is heated in the fire the heat 
is gradually conveyed to the other end through the substance 
0^ the poker. This is an instance of communication of 
heat by contact, the cold particles receiving heat from the 
warmer ones next them, and in their turn conveying it away 
to still colder particles, imtil after a considerable time has 
elapsed it reaches the other extremity of the poker. 

Now in this case it is evident that the particles at the 
cold end are not immediately and directly heated by those at 
the hot end, but only through the agency of the intervening 
particles, and the great characteristic oi lVi\^ "^loc^'^^ \^ \^.^ 
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exceeding slowness. It is very clear that this cannot be the 
method by which we receive heat from the sun, and indeed 
we have no reason to think that there is matter capable of 
retaining heat between the earth and our luminary. The 
effect in this instance is certainly not due to the heating 
of the intervening regions, but, on the contrary, it is as 
powerful in a very cold atmosphere as in a warm one, 
and may even be felt behind a screen of ice. We know, too, 
that light, and doubtless also heat, reach us from the fixed 
stars, although these bodies are vastly more distant than the 
sun. 

It is this heating emanation which we term radiant heat, 
and in its character and distribution it is subject to certain 
laws, which we shall now proceed to describe. In the 
first place — 

175. Badiation of heat takes place in vacuo as well 
as in air. For it takes place between the sim and the earth 
and between the fixed stars and the earth, and we have no 
reason to think that all space is filled with some kind 
of air. 

176. Badiation takes place equally on aU sides. 
If a sphere be heated and very delicate thermometers be 
placed on different sides of such a sphere at equal distances 
from the centre, they will always give the same indications. 
Such a sphere will also appear equally luminous from all* 
sides. 

177. Radiant heat traverses void space in straight 
lines and with the same velocity as light, that is to 
say, at the rate of about 190,000 miles in a second. 
The best proof of this statement is derived from the great 
probability, if not certainty, that heat and light are varieties 
of the same physical agent. This will be investigated at a 
subsequent part of this book. 

178. Badiant heat is capable of passing through 
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certain substances without sensibly heating them. 

If a plate of rock salt be placed between us and the sun, we 
shall yet feel to a very great extent the effect of his beams ; 
few of his rays will be stopped, and the screen will not be 
heated to a perceptible extent. 

We may therefore infer that radiant heat passes through 
certain substances without being perceptibly absorbed or 
heating them to a sensible extent. 

It is, however, probable that no substance is perfectly 
transparent with respect to heat (or diathermanous, as it is 
termed), and that all bodies are heated to a greater or less 
extent by the passage through them of calorific rays. 

179. Radiant heat is probably not a substance 
emitted by a hot body, but an undulatory motion 
conveyed through a medium which pervades all 
space. Apart from the difficulty of conceiving space to be 
traversed by excessively minute particles all moving with the 
uniform velocity of 190,000 miles per second, the follow- 
ing experiment has been performed by Mr. Bennet. The 
light and heat of the sun have been concentrated upon a 
substance swung so delicately that the slightest momentum 
would cause it to change its position, but no such change 
has been observed. If we infer that light and heat do not 
consist of particles emitted by a hot body, our natural al- 
ternative is to suppose that they are undulations of a medium 
pervading space. This hypothesis furnishes by far the 
best explanation of many very curious phenomena in light 
and heat, and is now very generally received. 

It will be convenient here to define the various terms con- 
nected with this hypothesis. If a stone be dropped into a 
p)Ool of water, a series of undulations consisting of crests 
and hollows succeeding one another will spread outwards 
from the centre of disturbance. Now the distance between 
two contiguous crests or between two C0TiV\^o>\^\\s:J\Qr«'5» \% 
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termed the wave length, because in this distance is emlnaced 
the whole variety of motions which together constitute a 
wave. When the ocean is agitated by a storm we have also 
waves, but here the wave length is obviously much greater 
than in the case above mentioned. We thus see that 
the same substance may be the medium of propagating 
waves of different lengths. In these instances the direcdon 
of disturbance is up and down, while the direction of 
propagation is horizontal; and thus the displacement of a 
particle is in a direction at right angles to that of trans- 
mission of the wave. 

In air we have another substance capable of conveying 
undulations of different wave lengths. These undulations 
constitute musical sounds, the toctce length defining the pitch 
of the note. Thus if one note be an octave lower than 
another, its wave length will be double that of the other. 
The waves of sound are, however, different from those of 
water, inasmuch as they are not waves made up of crests and 
hollows, but of condensations and rarefactions succeeding 
one another ; in fact, the direction of displacement of the air 
instead of beins: at risrht ansrles to that of transmission of the 
wave, is in the same direction. We have thus two varieties 
of waves — 

1. Waves of crests and hollows, where the direction of 
displacement is perpendicular to that of transmission. 

2. Waves of condensation and rarefaction, in which the 
dir^xnion of displacement coincides with that of transmission. 

Now whether light and heat ravs consist of undulations 
i^f the tirsi or of the second description, in either case we 
are entitlevl to ex^xxn that difference of wave length will 
iloiioto svnne im^x^rtant difference in the quality of the ray. 
There are many ci^nsivlerations which induce us to imagine 
that vUtVeremv of ivt^^w is denoted by difference of wcme 
A^ji'/A, iuul that r^i yeUo>\\ ot^jn:^. ^?Ken., bhie^ indigo, and 
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violet have all their peculiar wave lengths. There are other 
considerations which induce us to imagine that these wave 
lengths are very small, being for violet rays no longer than 
.0000167, and for red rays .0000266 of an inch; while for heat 
rays we shall afterwards see that the wave length is some- 
what larger than for red rays. 

But again, there are strong reasons for believing that waves 
of light consist of crests and hollows, while sound waves con- 
sist of condensations and rarefactions. There is this im- 
portant distinction between the two cases. If we hold a 
string somewhat tightly in a horizontal direction and strike it 
from above downwards, we perceive speeding along it a crest 
and hollow wave for which the direction of displacement is 
in a vertical plane. And if we strike it from the side we 
perceive a similar wave, for which the direction of displace- 
ment is in a horizontal plane. We can have thus two sets 
of crest and hollow waves proceeding in the same direction 
along the string, the plane of vibration of the first being 
at right angles to that of the second ; but it is evident that 
we can have no such distinction in waves of condensation 
and rarefaction. Now when the vibrations of a crest and 
hollow wave are always confined to the same plane, that 
wave is said to be polarized. Thus in a wave proceeding in 
a horizontal direction if the vibrations of the particles be 
confined to a vertical plane, the wave is polarized; and if 
they be confined to a horizontal plane it is also polarized, 
but in a direction at right angles to the former: but if 
these vibrations have no reference to any particular plane, 
then the wave is unpolarized. 

Now there are certain processes by which a ray of 
ordinary light may be broken up into two rays that appear 
to have reference to planes at right angles to one another. 
By such a process the ray is said to be polarized. And this 
fact entitles us to assume that waves o? Yv^\v\. ^x^ cx^^x. 'Kwi 

u 2 
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hollow waves and not waves of condensation and rarefaction, 
since these last from their nature cannot have a reference to 
any particular plane* 

180. The intensity of radiation varies inversely 
as the square of the distance from the radiating 
body. It would appear that this law ought theoretically to 
hold good whether we consider radiant heat to be particles 
ejected by a heated body, or to be an undulatory movement 
of an etherial medium proceeding outwards from this body. 
In either case the amount of vis viva which at one moment, 
and at the distance (say) of one mile from the centre, covers 
the surface of a sphere of which the radius is one mile, will 
at another moment and at the distance of two miles from the 
centre cover the surface of a sphere of which the radius is 
two miles ; that is to say, the same amount of vis viva or heat 
will have spread itself over a surface four times as large, and 
hence the amount of vis viva or heat corresponding to unit of 
area, that is to say the intensity, will be diminished four 
times, and will therefore vary inversely as the square of the 
distance. 

The following ingenious experimental verification of this 
law was first given by Melloni. Suppose, in the first place, 
that we have a large red-hot wall before us and that we view 
it through a small tube, blackened in the inside, held close to 
the eye. The opening of this tube furthest from the eye will 
appear to be red hot, and it will appear so whether we ap- 
proach the eye and tube close to the wall or withdraw them to 
a distance, always provided that the wall be large enough to 
fill up the field of view from the eye. If the eye and tube 
be far from the wall we embrace in the field of view a 
much larger extent of the wall, but we view it from a greater 
distance, so that what is gained in extent is lost in distance, 
seeing that in this arrangement the same amount of light 
. reQ,ches the eye at all distaxvces. Ko>« ^^ kivow that the 
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extent of heated surface viewed in this manner varies directly 
as the square of the distance^ therefore we see that rate 0/ di- 
minution must be inversely as the square 0/ the distance. 

Melloni applied a tube of this kind not to the eye but to 
a thenno-pile, (which is very sensitive to heat rays, just as the 
eye is to those of light,) and he found that the indication of 
the galvanometer, and hence the amoimt of heat acquired by 
the pile, was the same whether the pile was near the hot wall 
or far from it, provided always that the wall was sufficiently 
large to fill up the field of view from the pile. 



CHAPTER II. 

« 

Reflection^ Refraction^ &c, of Radiant Heat, 

181. The laws of radiation which have been stated in the 
preceding chapter are sufficient to exhibit the great similarity 
between radiant light and heat, and even to render it pro- 
bable that both these effects are due to the same physical 
agent. 

Our belief in this is greatly strengthened by observing 
that the various phenomena of optics are reproduced in 
radiant heat, and it is to a consideration of these that the 
present chapter will be devoted. We shall mainly direct 
attention to the following properties of radiant heat — 

1. Reflection. 

2. Refraction. 

3. Absorption. 

4. Polarization and double refraction. 

But, in the first place, we shall make a few preliminary 
remarks on the spectra of heated bodies. 
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182. Newton was the first to prove .that a ray of sunlight 
really contains, blended together, a. very great number of 
simple rays, each exhibiting a different colour; and his funda- 
mental experiment may be shortly described as follows. 

Let us take a glass prism, and place it in a vertical posi- 
tion, and let a ray of sunlight strike obliquely against its 
side. As this ray passes through the prism it will be bent 
in such a manner that its line of exit will differ very much in 
direction from that of incidence. But, besides this, each 
simple coloured ray of which the compound ray is composed 
will be bent by the prism in a different manner, so that the 
rays which entered the prism in the same direction will leave 
it in different directions, and we shall thus obtain in a sepa- 
rated condition all those variously coloured rays which to- 
gether form a beam of white light. It is easy now to shew 
what is meant by the term * Spectnun.' Suppose, for in- 
stance, that by an arrangement similar to the ordinary photo- 
graphic camera we were to throw upon a screen the image 
of a vertical line of light. Under ordinary circumstances 
this image would be a vertical line, but if a prism were inter- 
posed in the path of the rays each constituent of the light 
from the slit would be bent by it in a different direction, and 
we should have the vertical image of the slit due to one of 
these constituent rays thrown upon one part of the screen, 
and that due to another constituent ray thrown upon another 
part, and so on. We should thus obtain not one image of 
the slit du/ a very great number of these contiguous to one 
another, so as to form an oblong space illuminated by 
various colours. This space is called the spectrum of the 
line of light, and if the light be that of the sun we thus 
obtain the solar spectrum. 

183. This oblong space, we have observed, is differently 
coloured throughout. The following diagram (Fig. 37), in 
which the left side represents the ka.st a.nd the right the most 
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refrangible rays, will, give an idea of the colour and com- 
parative luminosity of the different parts of the solar spec- 
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Fig. 37. 

trum. The ordinates of the curve denote the luminosity 
for each part, and it will be seen that the greatest intensity 
of light is in the yellow. 

If now we obtain the solar spectrum by means of a prism, 
or set of prisms, which we are sure do not absorb any of the 
rays, or do so only to a very small extent, (and for this pur- 
pose we must use rock salt,) and if we estimate the heating 
effect of each portion of the spectrum by means of a thermo- 
pile or otherwise, we shall have an exceedingly curious result, 
which is roughly sketched in the following diagram (Fig. 38). 
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Fig. 38. 

From this it appears that the maximum heating effect is a 
good deal beyond the red, and that the rays which produce it 
are invisible to the eye. If oiu* instrument for measuring heat 
be delicate enough, we shall also find thai l\ve\ie2JC\w^^'^^^\.^'?^- 
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tends to the right as well as to the left of the visible spectrum, 
although in the former direction it is extremely feeble. 

Besides the illuminating and heating powers of rays they 
have a third property, namely that of producing chemical 
action. Chloride of silver, it is well known, becomes black- 
ened under the influence of light, and it is by making use 
of this property that we are enabled to obtain photographic 
pictures of bodies. 

But the action of certain rays upon chloride of silver is 
much more energetic than that of others; this being most 
intense for the violet, or more refrangible rays, and even ex- 
tending much beyond the visible extremity of the spectrum 
towards the right. 

We have thus three things — 

1. A luminous spectrum with a maximum of light in 
the yellow. 

2. A heat spectrum with a maximum to the left of the 
visible spectrum. 

3. A chemical spectrum with a maximum probably in the 
violet, and a great intensity of chemical action beyond the 
violet, to the right. 

184. If we now proceed to consider the spectra of other 
luminous solid bodies, we shall find that these are very 
analogous to that of the sun, except in respect of dark 
lines, which we may for the present dismiss from our con- 
sideration. 

If the temperature of the source be high, we have, besides 
a great deal of dark heat, a good amount of luminosity and 
a smaller amount of chemical action ; but as the temperature 
decreases we perceive a very considerable diminution in the 
amount of light and a still greater falling off in the chemical 
rays, until below a red heat both chemical action and light 
have entirely disappeared and the whole of the radiation 
consists of dark heat. 
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Thus if the temperature of the source be low, the whole 
radiation is of the nature of that portion of the solar spectrum 
which lies in the diagram to the left of red. (We shall 
afterwards see what experimental grounds we have for this 
assertion.) 

If the temperature be moderately high we get in addition 
a little light, and if it rise still higher, a little chemical action, 
until, when it becomes very high, we have a good deal of 
light and somewhat less chemical action, but we have reason 
to think that in all cases the light and chemical action bear 
but a small proportion to the dark heat. 

185. Dismissing in the meantime the chemical rays from 
our consideration we may separate radiant heat into two 
kinds, the first embracing those rays which by means of the 
prism can be separated from light and which lie to the left 
of the visible rays in the spectrum, while the second denotes 
that heating effect which accompanies light and which cannot 
be separated from it by prismatic analysis. With regard to 
these we must now answer the two following questions : — 

1. Is the dark heat beyond the red composed of rays 
similar in physical constitution to those of light ? 

2. In the portion of the spectrum which is visible is the 
heating effect produced by the very same rays which produce 
the luminous effect, or are there two sets, the one heating 
and the other luminous, mixed together ? 

We shall best answer these questions by proceeding at 
once to state the various properties of radiant heat which 
have been experimentally proved, and then using these as 
a means of comparing together the two agents heat and 
light. 

REFLECTION OF HEAT. 

186. Dark heat is capable of reflection. The follow- 
ing experiment will exhibit the reflection of heat. 
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Supix>se that we have two concave metalfic reflectors 
lacing one another (as in Fig. 39), and let -4 be the focus 
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which would, if left to themselves, converge to a focus 
at /' ; but in consequence of a reflecting plate ah being 




placed in their path their focus is at /. It is clear that if 
the plate ab be taken away and another plate substituted 
in its place which reflects only half as many of the rays 
which fall upon it, then the heating effect at / will be 
reduced to one-half of its previous amount; in fact, this 
heating effect will be proportional to the reflecting power of 
the surface ab. Leslie measured this effect by means of 
his differential thermometer, an instrument which we have 
already described (Art. 29). By this means he obtained not 
the absolute reflecting power of any body or the number of 
rays which it reflects out of every hundred which fall upon 
it, but only the comparative reflecting power of different 
surfaces. Calling that of brass 100, he obtained by these 
means the following result — 

Brass joo Lead 60 

Silver 90 Amalgamated tin 10 

Tin 80 Glass 10 

Steel 70 Lamp-black o 

It will be seen from this list that metals which reflect light 
most copiouslK are also the best refiectois ol oW-MsftXAM... 
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187. The heat which belongs to light is reflected in^ 
the same manner as the light. M. Jamin has shewn that 
if we take certain elementary rays, or, which is the same 
thing, a certain small portion of the spectrum, the reflecting 
power of any substance with respect to the light of this 
portion will be as nearly as possible the same as its. 
reflecting power for the heat. We thus obtain the foUowii^ 
table, in which any small difference between heat and light 
may be attributed to error of experiment. 
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69 
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63 
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188. Variation of the reflecting power with the 
angle of incidence. It has been proved by MM. de la 
Provostaye and Desains that the reflecting power of glass for 
heat increases very rapidly with the angle of incidence, and 
that the law which regulates this augmentation is, as nearly 
as we can perceive, the same as that which holds for light. 

These observers have also found that the reflecting power 
of metallic surfaces for heat varies very slowly with the 
incident angle, a peculiarity which metals also possess with 
regard to light. 

189. Diffuse reflection of heat. MM. Provostaye 
and Desains, and also Knoblauch, have made experiments on 
this subject, and they find that as in the case of light some of 
the rays are scattered about by the surface and reflected in an 
irregular manner, so also with regard to heat there is a diffuse 
reflection or scattering about of the rays. The laws of this 
are not exactly known, but what is known tends to strengthen 
the argument in favour of the ideivtitY of \\%\y\. ^wd kegot* 
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190. As the result of the experimental researches made 
with regard to the reflection of heat, we find : — 

1. Dark heat in the same manner as light is reflected very 
copiously by metals. 

2. Heat, whether reflected from a surface of glass or from 
one of metal, is subject to laws precisely similar to those of 
light,, whereby the intensity of the reflected beam is con- 
nected with the angle of incidence. 

3. Heat, in the same manner as light, suffers a scattering 
or diffuse reflection from the surface of bodies. 

4. If we confine our experiments to a part only of 
the spectrum, we find that the light of this portion is re- 
flected by a surface precisely in the same manner as the heat. 

We are therefore disposed to conclude that, as far as 
reflection is concerned^ dark heat is subject to the same laws 
ds light, and also that, if we take any region of the visible 
spectrum, its illuminating and heating effects are caused by pre- 
cisely the same rays. 

REFRACTION OF HEAT. ^ 

191. When Sir W. Herschel first noticed that there was 
a heating effect beyond the red of the visible solar spectrum, 
this observation implied the refraction of heat. But Melloni 
was the first to prove experimentally that the heat which ema- 
nates from a non-luminous source is capable of refraction. 
His success in these experiments was due to two very 
important aids. 

In the first place, he found that a plate of rock salt allows 
almost every sort of dark heat to pass readily through 
it, while every other substance powerfully absorbs this kind 
of heat. 

By using a rock-salt prism he was thus sure that the heat 
would not be stopped by the substance of his prism. 
Furthermore^ Nobili and Melloni were l\v^ ^i^\. \.ci ^\k^q^ 
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the thermo-pile for investigations of this nature, and by an 
improved arrangement of this instrument the latter was 
enabled to detect the presence of an exceedingly small 
amount of radiant heat. (This instrument has been already^ 
described, Art. 165.) By means of these two important ( 
experimental adjuncts Melloni was able to render manifest 
the concentration of dark heat upon the focus of a rock-salt 
lens, and also to shew that it is bent by a rock-salt prism ; 
thus proving conclusively the refrangibility of such heat. 
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Fig. 42. 

The method of experiment is illustrated in Figs. 41 and 42. 
The subject was afterwards taken up by Professor Forbes, who 
shewed that the refrangibility of dark heat is inferior to that 
of the luminous rays. By a method founded on the total 
reflection of heat he obtained the following indices of re- 
fraction, the substance being rock salt. 

Indices of refraction. 

Heat from Locatelli lamp . . . 1.57 1 

,, from incandescent platinum . 1.572 

„ from brass at 700° Fahr. . . 1.568 

Mean luminous rays i»6o2. 
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j It is important to compare this result with that obtained 
I by Sir W. Herschel, who found dark rays beyond the red of 
i the visible spectrum, and consequently less refracted than 
I light. We thus s^e that dark rays of a less refrangibility 
I than light belong alike to sources of heat of low temperature, 
and to those of high temperature, such as the sun ; the dif- 
ference being, as we have already remarked, that bodies of 
low temperature give out only dark rays, whereas those of 
high temperature give out luminous rays as well. Pursuing 
his researches on this subject, Professor Forbes found that the 
wave length of the heat rays was most probably considerably 
greater than that of the light rays, a result in accordance with 
the optical determinations of Fraunhofer and others, who 
have found the wave length of the red rays greater than 
that of the more refrangible rays of the spectrum. We 
thus see that do/h as regards refrangihility and wave length 
the dark spectrum appears to he the appropriate prolongation of 
the luminous one, 

ABSORPTION OF HEAT. 

192. The discovery by Melloni, that rock salt is a body 
which transmits heat freely, sufficiently indicates that most 
substances which are transparent for light are not so 
with regard to heat. In the language adopted by scientific 
men this is expressed by saying that most substances are 
athermanouSy and that rock salt is almost the only diather- 
manous substance, these two words corresponding to the 
terms opaque and transparent in the science of optics. There 
are two facts regarding the absorption of heat that may with 
advantage be discussed here. In the first place, when the 
heat which radiates from a hot body }uls passed through one ' 
screen it is more easily able to penetrate another screen of the 
same material. This was originally observed by De la 
^oche, and his observations have smce >a^etv ?iJav«A'ax^ 
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confirmed by Melloni, Forbes, and others. They have 
expressed it as a sifting of the radiant heat by its passage 
through the first screen; certain rays being stopped and 
only those allowed to proceed which are of a nature 
easily able to penetrate the material of the screen. It will 
be observed that this is quite analogous to the action of a 
red screen upon light, which stops the blue rays but allows 
the red to pass, nor will these red rays be much diminished 
by a second screen of the same material. 

There is thus exercised by solid and liquid bodies a 
selective absorption both for heat and light, in virtue of 
which certain rays are set apart to be stopped while certain 
others are allowed to proceed. 

It may be remarked that besides selective absorption of rays 
by substances there is probably also a more general absorp- 
tion, which may conveniently be kept separate from the 
former. We have some grounds for believing that very thick 
strata of air, water, glass, or any substance seemingly trans- 
parent, will ultimately stop light, possibly at a rate not 
greatly differing for the different rays. 

But to return to selective absorption. We have reason to 
think that this property, as regards both light and heat, is 
exceedingly marked in gases ; indeed the vapour of sodium 
is found to be quite transparent for every kind of light 
except for that from a salt flame, for which it is quite 
opaque, and Professor Tyndall has also observed a similar 
action of gases with respect to radiant heat. 

We remark, in the second place, that most substances, including 
those that are transparent for light, are generally opaque for dark 
heat of great wave length and small refrangibilify. Rock salt has 
been mentioned as an exception, but even this is not perfectly 
diathermanous. Provostaye and Forbes have both foimd that it 
passes a smaller proportion of heat rays than of light rays, and 
the author of this work has attempted to shew that the rays 
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which it Stops are those of very great wave length. Forbes 
has also shewn that transmission in general raises the index 
of refraction of the transmitted heat ; in other words, a screen 
stops in preference those rays which have the lowest index 
of refraction or greatest wave length. But this rule, though 
very general, is not universal; for.it has been found by 
Melloni and Forbes that smoked rock salt and mica, split by 
heat into a bundle of thin pellicles, pass in preference dark 
rays ; and by Tyndall that a solution of iodine in bisulphide 
of carbon has the property of completely stopping the light 
rays, while it allows dark heat to pass in great quantity. 
Tyndall found that a fluid lens formed of this solution and 
enclosed in rock salt will stop all the light from an electric 
lamp, but permit the dark rays to pass in sufficient abundance 
to produce incandescence. We shall on a future occasion 
return to the subject of absorption, which is a very impor- 
tant one. 

POLARIZATION OF HEAT. 

193. We have seen that there is an analogy between 
Ught and heat as regards reflection, refraction,, and absorp- 
tion; and it might be expected that the same should hold 
as regards polarization. Malus and Berard were the first 
to shew that the heat accompanying solar light is capable 
of polarization. In 1834 Professor Forbes took up the 
inquiry; but before describing his experiments it may be 
well to describe the action of tourmaline and glass with 
respect to light. If a plate of tourmaline be cut with its 
plane surface parallel to the axis of the crystal, and if a ray 
of ordinary unpolarized light be allowed to fall upon it, it 
divides the ray into two parts, one polarized in the plane 
of the axis, and the other in a plane perpendicular to the 
axis, and the former of these is absorbed while the latter is 
allowed to pass. The light transmitted through such a 
plate will therefore be polarized in a plane ^^t^^Yv^c^ikM. 

N 
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lo lli(? axis of the crystal. If now a similar plate of toi 
inaliiie bo placed behind the first, but with its axis at rig^"|,^ 
ill 1^1 cH lo iho axis of the first, then the light transmitted ^ 
i\\c first will bo absorbed by the second, so that the com- 
bination will be virtually opaque; if, however, we turn the 
stTond plate round until the axis of both plates coincide, then 
tho I'onibinalion will be transparent. Again, if a bundle of 
pliitos of jjflass or any similar substance, such as mica, be 
h(*Ul toj;otluT» and if a ray of light be allowed to strike 
oblitiuoly at a corlain angle upon them, part of this will be 
rolloi'iod kxok, and part will be transmitted through the 
plaios. Now il is found that the reflected part is very 
noarh ^H^lariitod in one plane, and the transmitted part in 
a piano porpoudicular to that of the reflected light; and 
luvll\ovn\oro. if iho rollocied or ihe transmitted ray be again 
wMlootOvl or iransmiuod by a similar bundle of plates, but 
wuh iis piano v^f inoidonco pori^:^.dicuiar to that of the first 
^\n\^lK^ ;hon iho ravs iha: have l>een reflected bv the first 
b\n\vUo \\;U no; Vo rotUvicxi by :he second, nor will those 
■.h,;; havo Iwu :rar.snv"::od by :ho f.:^: bundle be transmitted 
b\ ;>.o Sv\\^v,v:, 1^^;: :f :ho r*:;;es a:^ lurallel. so that the 
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ordinarily transparent, assumes a glossy silvery appearance, 
and, though nearly opaque to light, allows nevertheless a 
large portion of heat to pass ; and if the rays of heat make 
a proper angle with the surface they are found to be polar- 
ized to a considerable extent, and hence two such screens 
placed in opposite directions are found to stop a large 
portion of the incident heat. This result was found to hold 
for all kinds of heat, including that from the blackened sur- 
face of a vessel containing boiling water. In addition to 
these results Professor Forbes was able to prove the cir- 
cular polarization and depolarization of heat. Circular 
polarization was proved by using a rhomb of rock salt, while 
by interposing a film of mica between his polarizing and 
analyzing plates, which had their planes of incidence inclined 
at right angles to one another, and observing whether any 
difference of heating effect appeared when the principal 
section of the plate was parallel to the plane of primitive 
polarization or inclined 45° to it, he shewed the depolariza- 
tion of heat 

Other observers have confirmed these results, and have 
fiirthermore shewn that very many of the phenomena of optics 
can he reproduced hy dark heat. Indeed, the analogy between these 
two agents is as complete as our experiments are capable of 
shewing. Our instruments are doubtless very delicate, but it 
ought to be borne in mind that the most refined apparatus 
is far less sensitive for dark heat than the eye is for light. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

194. The facts detailed in this chapter all tend to shew 
that radiant light and heat are only varieties of the same 
physical agent, and also that when once the spectrum of 
a luminous object has been obtained, the separation of the 
different rays from one another is physically complete; 
so that if we take any region of the visible ^^^cXt>i3KL^ \\& 

i( 2 
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illuminating and heating effect are caused by predsdy tl^^ 
same rays. We may extend this observation to that r^c^27 
of the spectrum near the violet, or most refrangible extremi|jF; 
which possesses not only a luminous but also a chemical 
effect, and assert that these two effects are caused by the 
same rays. The solar spectrum, it is well known, b inter- 
sected with dark lines, of which more hereafter; in the 
meantime suffice it to say that these lines have done good 
service in shewing that there is only one agent at one part of 
the spectrum. Thus towards the left extremity, or the red, 
we have at the same time a heating and a Imninous effect. 
Now whenever a dark line occurs this of course denotes 
that a certain ray of light is absent, but by means of very 
delicate investigations with the thermo-pile it has been 
found that heat as well as light is absent from the spaces 
occupied by these lines. 

So also towards the right extremity, or violet, we have 
at the same time a luminous and a chemical effect, and 
we may therefore obtain a map of this region either from 
eye observations or by means of photography. Now when 
two maps obtained by these two different methods are com- 
pared together, it is found that the same dark lines occur in 
both, or, in other words, an absence of luminosity implies at 
the same time an absence of chemical effect. 

Furthermore, we have reason to suppose that the physical 
distinction between different parts of the spectrum is one 
of wave length, and that rays of great wave length are in 
general less refracted than those of small wave length. 

We would remark, in conclusion, that while the effects 
produced by different rays are generally divided into their 
heating, luminous, and chemical effects, yet there is a 
material distinction between the first of these and the 
other two. The luminous effect depends upon the constitu- 
tion of the eye, and may be possessed by certain rays and 
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by those alone; the chemical effect also, as it depends upon 
the nature of the substance and of the change which it 
undergoes, may be possessed by certain rays but not 
by others. But we are led to think that the heating 
effect of a ray is the true physical measure of its power, 
so that by making (as we can make) any portion of the 
spectrum wholly available in heating a body and by esti- 
mating exactly the heating effect which is produced, we 
shall at once be able to know the amount of energy or 
vis viva of which this portion of the spectrum is possessed. 



CHAPTER III. 

Theory of Exchanges. 

195. At an early stage in the history of radiant heat 
the following question arose. A hot body, we all know, 
radiates heat towards those bodies that are of a lower 
temperature than itself, but does it also radiate when sur- 
rounded by bodies of a temperature equal to its own or 
of a higher temperature } In other words, is the radiation 
of a given body at a given temperature dependent upon 
the bodies that surround it, or is it independent of them ? 

Either hypothesis will serve to explain the fact that bodies 
of the same temperature neither gain nor lose heat by virtue 
of each other's presence, for we may either suppose that 
such bodies do not radiate at all to one another, or else that 
each one radiates and receives back as much heat as it 
gives out. Upwards of seventy years ago Professor Pierre 
Prevost, of Geneva, introduced this latter idea, and ever 
since that time it has been gaining ground, and is now very 
general!/ leceivtdi. 
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Prevost's theory was called by its author that of a mev^^, 
able equilibrium of iemperaiure, and according to it bodi^^ 
at all temperatures are constantly radiating heat to or^^ 
another, while those of a constant temperature get bac^ 
as much heat as they give out. The equilibrium suggested 
by Prevost is not therefore a statical or tensional equilibrimn 
or one of repose, but it is essentially an equilibrium of action; 
and viewed in this light it would seem to flow naturally from 
the dynamical h3rpothesis which views all heat as a species 
of motion. 

Let us take, for instance, a thermometer : this, according 
to the theory of exchanges, is constantly giving out heat 
at a rate depending on the temperature of the bulb and 
independent of that of the siurounding enclosure. On 
the other hand, it is receiving heat from this enclosure 
at a rate depending upon the temperature of the enclosure 
and independent of that of the bulb. Thus its heat ex- 
penditure depends upon its own temperature, its heat re- 
ceipts upon that of the enclosure, and there is equilibrium 
of temperature when its expenditure is exactly balanced by 
its receipts. 

196. A curious experiment by Pictet was probably the 
means of leading Prevost to this theory. Pictet, reversing 
the experiment of Art. i86 (Fig. 39), put ice, or a freezing 
mixture, in the focus of one of the reflectors and a ther- 
mometer in that of the other. And in consequence of this 
the temperature of the thermometer was found to fall. This 
fall would be at once explained if we could suppose cold 
to be a principle susceptible of radiation. It was probably 
his conviction of the inadmissibility of this explanation that 
led Prevost to frame the theory of exchanges, and a very 
little consideration will shew that this phenomenon can be 
easily explained by this hypothesis. Referring to Fig. 39, 
let us Srst take the case mwVi\e\i\5[ie\5iV3&> cii>J\«5i xlw^itt^ometer 
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at D is of the same temperature as the substance at A, 
According to the theory of exchanges, rays DB, DF, &c. 
will proceed from the bulb D, and ultimately, by virtue of 
the laws of reflection, will be concentrated upon the sub- 
stance at -4. In order therefore that the bulb D may not 
lose heat, it is necessary that the place of these rays be 
supplied by other rays of equal intensity, that is, by AB, 
A C, «kc. which proceed from A and ultimately fall upon D, 

It thus appears that when D and A are of the same 
temperature both sets of rays are of equal intensity, and 
hence the thermometer will remain stationary. 

Again, when A is warmer than D the rays which reach 
D from A are more intense than those which reach A from 
2?, and hence D will gain heat, or the thermometer will rise ; 
— ^this is the ordinary experiment. 

But, on the other hand, when A is colder than D the 
rays which leave D for A will be more intense than those 
which reach D from A, and hence D will be deprived of heat, 
or the thermometer will fall ; — this is Pictet's experiment. 

We see therefore that the theory of a moveable equili- 
brium explains very well the apparent reflection of cold, 
and that according to this theory, the same cause which 
in the one case makes the thermometer peculiarly sensitive 
to an increase in the temperature of the opposite body (that 
is to say, the reflection from the concave mirrors), will in 
the other make it equally sensitive to a diminution of the 
same temperature. 

197. Besides this happy explanation the hypothesis of 
Prevost has consistently vindicated its claims to represent 
the truth, not only by explaining very many experiments, 
but also by suggesting new truths which have afterwards 
received an experimental verification. 

This theory, since its proposal by Prevost, has been de- 
vebped bj Provostaye and Desams, aiidi laot^ x^^^\>^ ^1 
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the author of this work and by KirchhofF. It will, perhaps, 
best conduce to clear conception if we assume at first the 
truth of this hypothesis, then deduce its legitimate con- 
clusions, and shew at the same time that these are all 
supported by experiment. Deferring until next chapter a 
proof in favour of the theory derived from the laws of 
cooling as ascertained by Dulong and Petit, let us for 
our present purpose imagine to ourselves a chamber of 
the following kind. 

198. Let the walls which surround this chamber be kept 
at a constant temperature, say 2 1 2° Fahr., and let them be 
covered with lamp-black — a substance which reflects no 
heat, or at least very little ; — also let there be a thermometer 
in the enclosure. It is well known that this thermometer 
will indicate the temperature of the surrounding walls, and 
that it will be a matter of indifference whether it be hung 
in the middle of the enclosure or at one of the sides; in 
whatever part of the enclosure this instrument is placed 
its indication will be precisely the same, namely 212° Fahr. 
(In what follows it ought to be clearly borne in mind that 
we are now supposing the theory of exchanges to be true, 
according to which bodies- even of the same temperature are 
always giving and receiving radiant heat.) 

EQUILIBRIUM OF HEAT-RAYS. 

199. Heat equilibrium of surfaces. Suppose that the 
outside of the bulb of this thermometer is covered with tinfoil, 
so that its reflecting power is considerable. Now according 
to the theory of exchanges this thermometer is constantly 
radiating heat towards the lamp-black, but it is receiving back 
just as much as it radiates. Let us call the radiation of lamp- 
black 1 00, and suppose that 80 of these 1 00 rays which strike 
the thermometer are reflected back from its tinfoil surface, 
while the remaining 20 are 3\>^oibe^. ^vciq.^ ^i\ax^Core the 
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thermometer is absorbing 20 rays, and since nevertheless 
its temperature is not rising, it is clear that it must also be 
radiating 20 rays, that is to say, under such circumstances its 
absorption and radiation must he equal to one another. 

If we now suppose the outside of the bulb to be blackened 
instead of being covered with tinfoil, the thermometer will 
absorb nearly all the 1 00 rays that fall upon it, and just as 
in the previous case, since its temperature is not rising, it 
must be radiating 1 00 rays. 

Thus we see that when covered with tinfoil it only 
radiated 20 rays, but when blackened it radiates 1 00. The 
radiation from a reflecting metallic surface ought therefore, 
if our theory be true, to be much less than from a blackened 
one. This has been proved experimentally by Leslie, who 
shewed that good reflectors of heat are had radiators, 

200. Again, we have seen that in the case of the bulb 
covered with tinfoil 80 of the 100 rays which fell upon it 
were reflected back, and we have also seen that 20 rays were 
radiated by the bulb. Hence the heat reflected plus the heat 
radiated by this thermometer in the imaginary enclosure will 
be equal to 100, that is to say, it will be equal to the lamp- 
black radiation from the walls of the enclosure. We may 
generalise this statement by saying that in an enclosure of 
constant temperature the heat reflected plus the heat radiated 
hy any suhstance will he equal to the total lamp-black radi- 
ation of that temperature, and this will be the case, whether 
the reflecting substance be placed inside the enclosure or 
whether it form a part of the walls of the enclosure. In fact, 
we may conceive the walls of such an enclosure to be formed 
of a large variety of substances from polished metal to lamp- 
black, and yet the total flow of radiant heat coming from 
one portion will be the same as that coming from another 
portion, the only difference being that in the case of a re- 
flector, such as the thermometer mtiv \.v5\fo\V^ \!kis> V^saX '-^ 
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partly radiated and partly reflected, while in the case of lamp- 
black it is altogether radiated, the reflection being insensible. 
The statement that the heat reflected //«j the heat radiated 
by any substance in an enclosure of constant temperature 
will be equal to the total lamp-black radiation of that tempe- 
rature has been experimentally verified by MM. Provostaye 
and Desains, who found — 

Radiation from polished silver at a given temp. = 2.2 
Reflection by silver of rays from lamp-black 

at this temperature represented by 100 = 97'0 



Sum= 99.2 



Now 99.2 comes very near the lamp-black radiation or joo. 
They also found that the sum of the reflected and radiated 
heat from glass at different angles was equal to 93.9 (lamp- 
black radiation being equal to 100) ; the difference between 
93.9 and TOO they supposed to be due to diffuse reflection. 

201. Let us now once more return to our chamber of 
constant temperature, and imagine the thermometer carried 
from one part of the chamber to another where the surface 
is of a different shape. 

We may, for instance, pass from Fig. 43, where the ther- 
mometer T is at the 
centre of a sphere, to 
Fig. 44, where it is 
within an acute angle. 
In the first case, the 
rays which reach the 
instrument will be those 
which have been emitted 

Fig. 43. Fig. 44. ^y ^^^ surrounding 

spherical envelope in 
a direction perpendicular to the surface; but in the latter 
case, most of the rays reaching iVve l\ieTmom^\.et ^\\!L\Na.ve been 
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emitted in an oblique direction. Yet the thermometer receives 
precisely the same amount of heat in both cases, and will always 
do so, whatever be the shape of the surrounding enclosure. 

In fine, in such an enclosure streams of heat may be 
supposed to be passing and repassing in every possible 
direction, and to be equally intense in all directions, without 
the least regard to the shape or substance of that part of the 
enclosure from which they come. 

Thus the stream of radiant heat 
impinging upon the surface AB (Fig, 
45) in the direction CA perpendicular 
to ^5 will be the same whether it be 
supposed to proceed from a surface 
CD parallel to .4 5 or from a siuface 
CE inclined to AB. It thus appears a d 

that in our hypothetical enclosure of *''£■ 4S- 

constant temperatiu'e the heating effect of a stream of heat is 
solely dependent upon its cross section, that is to say, upon 
the eittent of surface AB perpendicular to its direction 
which it will exactly cover. This result has been verified 
experimentally by Provostaye and Desains ; these observers 
having found, as we have already said, that the sum of the 
reflected and radiated heat from glass at different angles is a 
constant quantity. 

When the source of the rays is a non-reflecting substance 
such as lamp-black, the statement of this law is very simple. 
We see from Fig. 45 that the heat which leaves the surface 
CD in the direction CA is precisely equal to that which 
leaves the surface CE in the same direction. 

Hence the heat which radiates from a surface of lamp-black 
in any direction is proportional to and may be represented 
by the projection of this surface upon a plane perpendicular 
to the direction of the rays. 

This result has been experimenteW^ ■(iTONt^i \y^ \jm^5**. 
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which beats against the thermometer as it is carried alhrajsr 
in the enclosure should be the same at all places, both as 
regards quantify and qualify. 

Various experiments go to prove this uniformity both in 
the quantity and quality of the heat from different parts of 
an enclosure of constant temperature. Perhaps the most 
striking of these is that when an enclosure is heated to 
a red or white heat the luminous rays from the different 
parts of this enclosure will be the same both in quantity 
or luminosity, and in quality, or colour, and will depend only 
on the temperature, and not on the nature of the materials 
composing the walls of the enclosure. 

Again, as regards polarization, certain experiments by 
Provostaye and Desains appear to shew that the stream of 
heat in an enclosure of constant temperature is impolarized, 
and that if there be a reflecting substance in the enclosure, 
so that the reflected portion of the heat from it is polarized, 
then the radiated heat from this substance will be polarized 
in the opposite way, so that the whole heat reflected and 
radiated together is unpolarized. 

203. We are now in a position to extend the remark 
already made (Art. 199) with regard to the equality of the 
absorption and radiation of a surface in our hypothetical 
enclosure. Such a surface must not only give back by 
radiation to the general stream of heat as much as it with- 
draws by absorption, but what it gives back must be of the 
same quality as that which it withdraws. The absorption 
of such a surface will therefore be equal to its radiation, 
and this equality will hold for every individual kind of heat 
of which the whole heterogeneous radiation is composed. 

204. We deduce therefore, as the result of our inquiries, 
both theoretical and experimental, in this branch of our 
subject, that in an enclosure of constant temperature — 

I. The stream of radiant heat is the same throughoui. 
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bofh in quantity and quality ; and while it depends on the 
temperature it is entirely independent of the materials or shape 
of the enclosure, 

2. This stream is unpolarised, 

3. The absorption of a surface in such an enclosure is 
equal to its radiation, and this holds for every kind of 
heat, 

205. Heat equilibrium of plates. Returning once 
more to our chamber of constant temperature, let us sus- 
pend in it a thin plate of rock salt. Now since the tem- 
perature of this plate remains constant, the plate must radiate 
just as much heat as it absorbs. But rock salt (Art. 191) 
absorbs very litde heat, hence also it will radiate very little. 
Moreover, a thick plate will absorb more than a thin one, 
and hence also it will radiate more. Both of these con- 
clusions have been verified by the author of this work. 
By making use of the thermo-pile he has found that the 
radiation from a thin plate of rock salt is only 15 per cent, 
of the total lamp-black radiation for the same temperature, 
and that the radiation from a thick plate of rock salt is 
greater than from a thin one. 

206. Suppose, however, that instead of rock salt we had 
suspended two plates of glass of unequal thickness. Since 
this substance is extremely athermanous, either of these 
plates would probably absorb nearly all the heat which fell 
upon it, and hence the radiation of both plates (radiation 
being equal to absorption) would be sensibly the same, and 
would be very great — in fact it would be much the same 
as if they stopped the whole heat, or were covered with 
lamp-black. 

207. From this we see what it was that misled the early 
experimentalists on this subject, and induced them to think 
that radiation was confined, if not to the surface of a body, 
at least to a very small depth beneath it. Tte^ ^o\isv<i NJaaX 
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when a metallic surface was coated with varnish its radiati^ 
power was very much increased, but that very soon tlx/> 
increase attained its maximum, after which an additioDae/ 
coating produced no further effect. But the reason of tMs 
was, not that radiation is in all cases confined to a very 
small distance beneath the surface, but that these coatings 
were of a very athermanous substance, so that a very small 
thickness was practically equivalent to a surface of lamp- 
black. Could it have been possible to apply a coating of 
transparent rock salt, the result would have been very dif- 
ferent. 

208. Let us now take our thermometer and cover its 
bulb once more with a substance having a selective absorp- 
tion for heat, and, further, let us hang up before it in the 
enclosure a plate of rock salt. No change in its indication 
will take place ; but in order that the temperature of this 
thermometer may remain without change it is obviously 
necessary that this plate of rock salt should change neither 
in quantity nor in quality the stream of heat which impinges 
against the bulb; that is to say, this stream after it has 
passed through the salt must be precisely the same both in 
quantity and in quality as before it entered it. In order 
that this, may be the case it is necessary that the absorption 
of the rock salt should be equal to its radiation for every 
kind of heat. 

This result has also been verified experimentally by the 
author of this work. If the kind of heat which rock salt 
radiates be the same as that which it absorbs, it would 
follow that a cold plate of rock salt ought to be exceedingly 
opaque to the radiation from heated rock salt. . This was 
found to be the case. A moderately thick plate of this 
substance was found to stop at least three-fourths of the 
heat from a thin plate of heated rock salt, whereas it will 
only stop a small proportion of ordinary heat. 



1 1 
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209. This affords an explanation of the fact that two 
plites of rock sah placed the one behind the other, or a 
single plate of double thickness, do not radiate twice : 
much as a single plate. For let EF 
be the front surface of such a double 
plate, of which CD represents a line mid- 
way between the two surfaces.. Now, 
while as much heat will cross the line 
CD from the hinder half of the plate 
as would be radiated from the single Fig-47-, 

plite ABCD, a great proportion of this heat (probably 
three-fourths) will be absorbed by the front half in its 
passage through it, since we have seen that rock salt 
absorbs intensely the heat which it radiates. Hence, 
■f the radiation of the single plate be = i, that of the 
double plate, instead of 2, will probably not be more 
thao i^. 

310. Our readers will thus be prepared to see that ra- 
diation is a thing which goes on in the interior of a plate 
JUst as much as near the surface ; and they will also see 
that it does not necessarily follow from this that the radia- 
tion of a plate should be proportional to its thickness, but 
very much the reverse ;— indeed, had the substance of the 
plate in Fig. 47 been glass instead of rock salt, the single 
plate would have given out sensibly the same amount of 
heat as the double plate, since in the latter the heat from 
ABCD would all have been stopped by CDEF. We 
are thus prepared to see that in the interior of substances, 
as well as in air or vacuo, a stream of radiant heat is 
constantly passing and repassing in all directions, and in 
the case of constant temperature, as this stream of heat passes 
any layer of particles it is just as much diminished by the 
absorbing action of these particles as it it recruited by their 
radiation, so that the stream fimui on TjirluaU^ -amhaniv^iA 
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both in quantity and qualify until at last it reaches /^^ 
surface, 

211. Amount of internal radiation. We have no^^ 
to consider a more difficult question, which may be thu^ 
stated. Supposing we have several different substances 
all remaining at the same constant temperature, will the 
streams of radiant heat continually passing and repassing 
in the interior of these substances be equal to each other? 
In the first place, and before attempting to answer this 
question, we must shew how the intensity of a stream of 
radiant heat may best be measured. For this purpose 
let us suppose a small square surface representing unity 
of area to be placed in the interior of an enclosure, or of 
a substance surroimded by an enclosure kept at an uniform 
temperature. In accordance with our views, streams of 
radiant heat will be continually passing through this surface 
in all directions ; let us confine our attention to these rays, 
which are as nearly as possible perpendicular to the plane 
of our square unit. But it may be said, why not confine 
our attention to rays stricdy perpendicular to this plane ? In 
answer to this, we remark that in our present investigation 
(the reason will afterwards appear) we must regard a ray 
in the sense in which a straight line is regarded. And just 
as a line is in reality always part of the boundary of a 
solid, so a ray is always in reality- part of the boundary' of 
a beam or pencil of light. We may satisfy ourselves that 
this is the case in nature by considering the hght which 
reaches the eye from a star or other object apparently very 
small; this would seem to be the nearest approach to a 
geometrical line of light, whereas smce a star has a certain 
real though very minute angular diameter, the light from it 
is in reality a converging pencil, although no doubt the 
angle of convergence is ver}* small. 

We will confine oui all^eivXYOTv xi^fei^foi^ \.o ^.^s as nearly 
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1^ possible perpendicular to our unit area. Let B (Fig. 48) 

represent this area, and let CBD be a very 

small pencil or cone of rays nearly perpen- ^ (^^ d 

dicular to the plane of B^ the central line AB 

being strictly perpendicular to this plane. Now 

if we suppose the angle CBD as well as our 

unit area to remain constant while we pass from 

one substance to another, then the quantity of 

heat radiated in unit of time upon this unit area 

B through directions comprised within the small ; • . 

cone CBD will denote the intensity of internal 

radiation of the substance in question. 



& 



212. The circle CAD may in fact be com- 
pared to the disk of a small star whose diameter _. ^ 
CD subtends with the eye the angle CBD 

(greatly exaggerated in the diagram for the purpose of 
demonstration), and from which a beam or pencil of light 
represented by the cone CBD reaches the eye of the ter- 
restrial observer at B. Now imagine, for the sake of demon- 
stration, that it is possible to place the eye in the interior of 
a substance of constant temperature, and also that the eye 
is sensible to all the rays which compose, according to our 
hypothesis, the entire radiation of the substance, then it is 
evident that if the eye look in the direction of CA Z?, the 
brightness of the field of view in front of the eye or of any 
given detached portion of it, such as the area CAD, will 
indicate the internal radiation; so that, if the eye be now 
removed to the interior of another substance of greater 
internal radiation, more rays will strike it in front from CA D 
in one second of time, and the field of view will therefore 
appear brighter in the very same proportion in which the 
internal radiation is increased. 

213. Let us now direct our attention to an enclosure, 
such as a sphere (Fig. 49), kept at a umfoxm x^xcv^^\'aJo;\\^^ 

o 2 



I -^ ■■'■ 
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and suppose the lower half of this enclosure to be 
with an uncrystaUized 
or liquid (index of w 
tion = )*) while the uppe 
is a vacuum. Let us 
suppose that the ext 
boundary of this uppe 
of the sphere is coveret 
lamp-black, and let the 
5be now placed on th 
face of the solid or 1: 
while the area CAD 
wtry small circle api 
mately coinciding wit 
lamp-black boundary of the sphere. Let us denote 1 
the radiation of lamp-black, that is to say, Ji will 1 
sent the number of heat rays which reacA the unit 
B through the directions of the cone CBD in one 5< 
of time. 

214. Part of these rays reaching B will be reflected bac! 
us call this reflected portion o^; then ^— n^, or (i — 
will denote the amount of these rays which really pei 
the medium in one second of time. But these rays v 
bent by refraction towards the perpendicular, after en 
the medium, and will therefore be comprised in a 
CBD- with a smaller angle than CBD. 

The angle CBD' may very easily be found ; — for 
sin CBA 
shTC^' ="' 
or, since these angles are very small, 

CBA CBD 

WBA-^"' "'-CBD-^''- 
We thus see that ot Ihe lays \mdeY consideration a p 
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equal to (i— «) -R enters the substance, and is after its 
entrance embraced in a cone of which the angle 

216. But since the substance we are considering, being 
of constant temperature, gains as much heat as it loses in 
all of its parts, it follows that as much heat must pass out 
by B along lines embraced within the cone C'BD' as passes 
into the substance through these same directions. Hence 
the quantity of heat which will pass out of the substance 
by B along lines embraced within a cone having the angle 
C'BD' will (for one second of time) be (i — a) i?. 

216. Now let R' be the unknown internal radiation for 
the medium; that is to say, let R' denote the quantity of 
heat rays which will in one second reach B from the interior 
in directions comprised within a cone which has a constant 
standard angle equal to CBD (Art. 211). We must find 
what fraction of this radiation will reach B if the angle be 
C'BD' instead of CBD, It is evident that the amount of 
heat reaching B through the directions of the cone CBD 
will be proportional to the area CA Z?, and this area will be 
proportional to the square of CD^ and very nearly to the 
square of the angle CBD, Hence — 

Heat through CBD' : heat through CBD {=R') : : {CBI/f : (CBD/. 

Therefore — 

Heat from interior through CBLf = R' x f — -- ] = - - by Art. 214. 

\ CBD J fj/* 

We thus see that a quantity of heat f -^ will in one 

second of time reach B from the interior through the cone 
C'BD, But of this heat we know from the laws of optics 

that the amount « ( 2) ^^^^ ^^ reflected back into the 
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R' 

interior, and hence (i— a) -«- will be the heat which /(W^ 

out through B through the cone CBD\ 

217. We have thus obtained two expressions, one for t>^ 
heat which enters the substance through B and diverges 
tlirough the directions of the cone CBD\ namely (i— a)i? 
(Art. 2 1 4), and the other for the heat which passes out through 

B through the same cone, namely (i— a) -2 5 andwehavfr 

soon (Art. 215) that these two expressions must be equal 
to one another. 

Hence (i— a) R = (i— a) —1 * 

That is to sav, the internal radiation in a substance of which 
iho indox of refraction is ik will be ij^R, R denoting the 
radiation of lamp-black corresponding to the temperature 
i>f tl\o oxiH^rimoni. 

1 1 is alsi^ clear fn"»m what we have said that this relation 
will !)oUl tV^r every individual description of heat of which 
tho wlu^lo ravliaiiou is ct.^mposed. 



Kv:il ILlPRllM OF LIGHT RAYS. 

318, h is v^f im^vr:;L\noe :o extend these observations to 
ravl;;U\; V^4:i\:» v'^r u^ :hv>se ri}"s which afect the eye, and this 
o\KM\sivM\ hsXs Nx^n ir.^ioe Nxh bv Professor Kirchhoff of 
\ Knvlol* vr^ And bv ;he author of this work. 

Wc hA\<^ AlrvNAvlv er,vleaxvur^l v jLCCuaaulate evidence in 
tiwHxr \Vf tlK' v^vnxon :hi: rXsliiTi: li^t ind beat are only 
vwfe^K* \Vf tK<^ sAEftf? ^^h\^-ju J^a:. cifenng from one an- 
QHlliH' 5!i)itt|>ity iu >fc^vv jcr^:h: be; is™^ dae progress of 
^ ImnwcIi VVt ^S<<:)»^^ Y:x)ex \:>c^±£«:^ \skc^ iKseii indmed 
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to think that light and heat are physically distinct, although 
possessing many properties in common, and it has even 
been imagined that some kinds of light are entirely destitute 
of any heating effect. 

But if it can be shewn that the consequences of Prevost's 
theory extend to radiant light, we are furnished with very 
strong evidence in favour of that hypothesis which regards 
heat and light as varieties of the same agent. 

219. Prevost's theory consists of the three following 
statements.- 

1. If an enclosure be kept at a uniform temperature, any 
substance surrounded by it on all sides will ultimately attain 
that temperature. 

2. All bodies are constantly giving out radiant heat, at a 
^te depending upon their substance and temperature, but 
Udependent of the substance or temperature of the bodies 
-hat surround them. 

3. Consequently when a body is kept at uniform tempe- 
rature it receives back just as much heat as it gives out. 

From these statements follow all the laws that have been 
:ieduced for radiant heat. But in the process of argument 
it is essential to regard the rays under consideration as being 
capable of heating the bodies on which they fall and by 
which they are absorbed. 

Hence, if this theory extend to light, it follows that 
uminiferous rays are capable also of heating more or less 
;he bodies by which they are absorbed. 

The following experiments exhibit the extension of the 
;heory of exchanges to rays of light. 

220. Light eqaiilibriiun of surfaces. It has been 
jhewn with respect to Heat (Art. 199) that good reflectors 
ire bad radiators, and a similar experiment may be made 
or light. Thus if a pot of red-hot lead or tin be carried 
nto a dark place and the dross scummed ^^\"^^\y^ ^.\^\^<:i\. 
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iron ladle, the liquid metal will appear less hmiuious than the 
surrounding dross. Also if a piece of platinum partly j 
polished and partly tarnished be held above the flame of 
a Bunsen's burner in a dark room, the tarnished portion will 
shine much more brilliantly than the polished Finally, if we 
take a piece of stoneware of a black and white pattern, heat 
it to redness and then view it in the dark, the black will 
shine much more brightly than the white, presenting a very 
curious reversal of the pattern, which we have endeavoured 
to delineate in Figures 50 and 51. 




231. Iiight equilibrlom of fhin plates. Exptri- 

mml /.—If a piece of colourless transparent glass be heated 
to redness in the fire, removed to the dark, and then viewed, 
it will he found to give out very little light ; but if the glass 
be coloured, its light radiation will be more copious, the 
iiinonnt of light gi\en out depending upon the depth of 
colour. Vliis is an experiment analc^ous to that with rock 
salt, and it is evident that colouriess glass gives out but little 
%Jil IxTiiuse U absotbs\>\n. Vuxle, k^MtovHti tit ^se^ted air 
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may likewise be instanced as a substance which neither 
absorbs nor emits light or heat to a sensible degree. 

222. Experiment IL — It has been shewn that the heat 
radiated by a thin plate of any substance at a given 
temperature is precisely that kind of heat which the 
plate absorbs when heat of that temperature is allowed to 
fall upon it. Now the same thing holds with regard to 
light. With respect to the rays proceeding from an or- 
dinary fire, all coloured glasses may be divided into two 
groups, those which redden and those which whiten the 
fire as we look through them. The first group comprises 
red and orange glasses, and these absorb the whiter de- 
scriptions of light ; the second group comprises green and 
blue glasses, and these absorb the redder kinds of light. 
We should therefore expect red and orange glasses to give 
out, when heated, a peculiarly white light, and green and 
blue glasses a peculiarly red light. Now this is foimd to 
be the case. A red glass coloured by gold, when heated 
to redness, removed, and viewed in the dark, gives out a 
milky-white or even greenish light, and the orange glasses 
used by photographers do the same. On the other hand, 
green and blue glasses give out, when thus heated, a red- 
dish kind of light. This experiment is analogous to that 
wherein it is shewn that a cold plate of rock salt stops 
a large proportion of the heat from a hot plate of the 
same substance. 

223. Experiment III, — Again, we know (Art. 193) that 
when a ray of ordinary light falls upon a plate of tour- 
maline cut parallel to the axis, it absorbs nearly all that 
resolved portion of the rays which is polarized in a plane 
parallel to the axis of the crystal, while it allows to pass 
a considerable portion of those which are polarized in a 
plane perpendicular to the axis. Now it can be shewn 
that if such a, plate be heated red \vol, \!ti^ x'ac^'s. oil \v^ 
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which it gives out are partially polarized in the same ^^5 
rection as those which it absorbs, viz. in a plane paral^ .^ 
to the axis. This experiment may best be tried by ^ 
method devised by Professor Stokes, in which a hoUo»- 
cast-iron bomb is heated to redness. This bomb is re- 
presented in Figures 52 and 53. In Figure 53 we see it 




t'ig- 51- ^'S- 53- 

as it appears from the outside, with a small hole by which 
we can see through it Fig. 53 represents a cross cut 
through the centre of the bomb, shewing the tourmaline 
T attached to a stand, C denoting the moveable lid. This 
tourmaline is in the very centre of the bomb, and hence 
in looking through the bomb, by means of the small hole, 
the eye encounters the plate of tourmaline. Now let this 
bomb be heated to redness, having the tourmaline inside 
of it, and then taken out of the fire and placed in the 
dark. The tourmaline will cool very slowly in this position, 
since it is (with the exception of the small hole) entirely 
surrounded by a red-hot enclosure, viz. the interior of the 
bomb, which, if tlie iron be sufficientiy thick, will remain 
hot for some lime. Now the eye in looking through the 
bomb by means of the small hole will encounter the radiated 
light from the heated tourmaline, and by means of a polari- 
scoite it is easy to ascertain in, "«taJ. -^kw^e. tbis U^ht is 
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polarized. It will be found to be polarized in a plane at 
right angles to that in which light is polarized as it passes 
through the same tourmaline when cold and similarly placed. 
224. Experiment IV. — We have seen that in an enclosure 
of uniform temperature the flow of radiant heat is the 
same in all directions, both as regards quantity and quality, 
whatever be the substances with which the enclosure is 
filled. Now with regard to light a good coal fire may be 
viewed as an enclosure of approximately uniform tem- 
perature, and accordingly we ought to find that, whatever 
substances be put into this fire, when these ultimately 
become of the same temperature as the fire, they will not 
alter the nature of the light which is given out. We may 
prove this by throwing coloured glasses into the fire, and 
when these become sufficiently heated they will be found 
to have lost all their colour. The red glass, for instance, 
which we have thrown in will, as we have already seen, 
give out a greenish light on its own account; but it will 
pass red light from the coals behind it in such a manner 
that the light which it radiates precisely makes up for that 
"which it absorbs ; so that we have virtually a coal radiation 
coming partly from and partly through the glass. 

226. We cannot conclude this subject without alluding 
to a very interesting experiment first made by Foucault, 
but afterwards revived and extended by KirchhoiF, in which 
the equality between radiation and absorption is extended 
to individual rays of the spectrum. 

Foucault found that the voltaic arc formed between char- 
coal points often emits the ray D of the solar spectrum on 
its own account, and at the same time absorbs it when 
it comes from another quarter. Kirchhoif, again, found that 
coloiu*ed flames, in the spectra of which bright sharp lines 
present themselves, weaken rays of the colour of these 
lines when such rays pass througVv \ke ^•a.xcifc's*. "^^ "^ssas. 
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see that the same media which in a heated state emit: 
rays of a certain refrangibility in great abundance hav^ 
also the power of stopping these rays when they fall upon 
them from another source. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

226. We have thus arrived both theoretically and ex- 
perimentally at a law which may be enunciated as follows:— 

Bodies ivhen cold absorb the same rays which they give out 
wheft hot. The reader will at once be struck with an 
analogy between sound and light in this respect. A musical 
string when at rest takes to itself and therefore absorbs the 
very note (given out by another instrument) which it will 
itself give out when in a state of vibration. 

Reasoning from this analogy Professor Stokes had sug- 
gested beforehand the probability of a connexion between 
the absorption and radiation of bodies for particular rays 
of the spectrum, and he also imagined that this suggestion 
would account for the dark lines in the solar spectrum. 

The prediction of this philosopher has been abundantly 
confirmed by the labours of Kirchhoflf ; but the striking con- 
clusions with resr^rd to the constitution of the sun and stars 
which KirchhofT has experimentally arrived at must be de- 
ferred till another chapter. 

Wo cannot, however, refrain from remarking that the law 
developed in this chapter aflfords a valuable confirmation by 
analogy of the truth of the undulator}' theory of light 
The likeness between a vibrating string and a heated partide 
has been Remarked above, and we have seen that a particle 
(just as a string with regard lo sound) absorbs the same kind 
of ray which ii gives out. It is, perhaps, allowable to infer 
that light, like sound, consists of undulations which are pro- 

nlied in a medium surrounding bodies, and that when 
t ts abaoibed \>v ^ -^xc^O^^^^^ \&k2^^ \& con- 
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veyed from the medium to the particle, just as when a string 
takes up a note passing through the air the motion is 
conveyed from the air to the string ; and that, again, when 
heat or light is radiated by a particle it is similar to the 
giving out by a string of its note to the air. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Radiation at Different Temperatures, 

227. It has already been shewn (Art. 204) that the stream 
of radiant heat continually proceeding through an enclosure 
of which the walls are kept at a constant temperature 
depends only on the temperature of the walls, and not on 
the nature of the various substances of which they are com- 
posed ; the only difference being that for metals this stream 
is composed partly of radiated and partly also of reflected 
heat, while for lamp-black it is composed wholly of radiated 
heat. This may be expressed by saying that this stream 
depends upon or is a function of the temperatiu-e, and of it 
alone; but there is the following very important difference 
between a reflecting and a lamp-black surface, as repre- 
senting this stream of radiant heat. 

It is only when a reflecting siuface forms part of a com- 
plete enclosure of the same temperature as itself, that the 
radiated and reflected heat from this surface together repre- 
sent the whole stream of heat; for if we bring it for a 
moment into another enclosiu-e of lower temperature, the 
reflected heat is altered, and although the radiation will for 
a short time continue nearly constant, yet this radiation will 
not represent the whole stream of heat due to the tempera- 
ture of the surface. 
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(yx\ tbft rHhcr hand, if a lamp-black surface be plac^ 
llm Jif;(;vc fK>»ition, since the stream of heat which 
frofri it JH entirely independent of the reflection dit, ^ 
tirij(hboiirinj< Iwxlies, the heat which it radiates when bro^ 
U)X \\ fnornont into an enclosure of lower temperature i{& 
llfW'lf will truly represent the stream of radiant heat due 
Uh! t(Mn|M!rature of the lamp-black. 

22B. Suppose now that we have a thermometer with 
l»In( kcncd bull), and that this is placed in a blackenecT 
(MM"l()Min"f of a lower temperature than itself, the heat which 
1 1 nidiiiloH will represent the total radiation due to the tem- 
piM'uhno of the bulb, while that which it receives will repre- 
Nrnl the total radiation due to the temperature of the 
onrlosuro, uiul Iho difference between these two will thus 
bo ropivsculod by the loss of heat experienced by the ther- 

Thus^ if <* bo iho lomperature of the enclosure, and/+^ 
ibiU \^f I ho bulb» thon» since the stream of radiant heat (Art. 
i<^\\ is ;\ fu\\clivM\ of iho lomjK^ralure only, we shall have 
ibis NU\\\n\ iv\>n^so«tcvl by F\i->t^ and F{&) for these two 
\o\\\\vuMu»x^s. auvi iho raio at which the thermometer loses 
luNU \\\iJ Iv vionv^u\l by /\;-<»W/'(^>. 

r)v,s ^s iho r^;o a: which ihe insirument loses radiant 
*,\r . A\v; \; \x\V, a'^^ ro;^:v:>cn; ihe riie at which it loses 
'. M \ •.**•;, xv, ;ho \oUvx:\ vV vWVJic. as this is lenned, if 
Nxv v',vo;sv>\^ ;>„;; ;ho >i;VV,:^c hcA: ,o>r bea: re>^[uired lo pro- 
>-Vx>v A >>.A^,\j^v >v \ '^ nX^ :hv" r,>trc*^~ oc die ihennometer 
'V^''i^v/,\v ,V x;v,v \v, i^, ;V ^cr.uxcix:irfs oc 3>e experiment 
V>^v x\vvv> *^\ xvvv.so^. :s^ '^'i:rr r>«Lr>r die case, and 
*VNV .V xv^\v,x xV vWV.^'i^: .X ii rjerrccDecer pLaced in 
n'vvv X v^;^.^^v^^N\^ ^>x X' r.-^ir.^ic. iss rerPssifTrng with 

. '»^*, ^sXV XV^. mJixV <^+ x^^VvV^C^ ^ ^^StttvC. 
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VELOCITY OF COOLING; VARIATION WITH TEMPERATURE 
OF QUANTITY OF RADIATION. 

229. Newton was the first to enunciate his vie\«s on the 
cooling of bodies. He supposed that a heated body ex- 
posed to a certain cooHng cause would lose at each instant 
a quantity of heat proportional to the excess of its tempera- 
ture above that of the surrounding air. It was, however, 
soon found that this law was not exactly followed, and 
several philosophers made experiments on the subject with 
more or less success, until the time of MM. Dulong and 
Petit, who made a very complete and successful investigation 
of the velocity of cooling of a thermometer both in vacuo 
and in air. It is with their experiments in vacuo that we 
have now to do. 

230. The apparatus used by these experimentalists con- 
sisted of a hollow globe of thin copper with the interior 
:)lackened, which could be immersed in a vessel of water 
Df known temperature. Through an orifice in this globe 
I thermometer could be inserted, so as to have its bulb in 
he centre of the globe. The temperature of this thermo- 
neter was always higher than that of the globe, and the 
lumber of degrees that the mercury would sink in a minute, 
apposing the cooling to be uniform during that time, was 
iken to denote the velocity of cooling. 

A preliminary set of experiments was first made, from 
^hich it appeared that the law of cooling of a liquid mass is 
idependent of the nature of the liquid and of the form and 
ize of the vessel which contains it. Having determined this, 
IM. Dulong and Petit proceeded to make their final experi- 
lents with a thermometer containing about 3 lbs. of mer- 
iiry. In the first instance this thermometer preserved its 
atural vitreous surface, but since glass is exceedingly opaque 
mends the heat radiated at a\\ l\ve X.etw^^x'^^^ML^'^ cJl "^i^^ 
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experiment, the results may be regarded as being neaiy 
identical with those which a thermometer with a blackend 
bulb would have given. 

The following were the results obtained where the tem-l~" 
perature of the enclosure was that of melting ice. 



Excess of temperature of 
the thermometer. 

°C. 
240 
220 
200 
180 
160 
140 
120 

ICX) 

80 



Velocity of 
cooling. 

°C. 
10.69 
8.81 
7.40 
6.10 
4.89 
3.88 
3-02 

2.30 

1.74 



We see at once from this table that the law of Newton 
does not hold, for according to it the velocity of cooling lOr 
an excess of 200° should be precisely double of that for an 
excess of 100°: now we find that it is more than three 
times as much. 

231. In Dulong and Petit's experiments both the excess 
of temperature of the thermometer and also the absolute 
temperature of the enclosure were made to vary, that is to 
say, both / and B varied; and they obtained the following 
results. 



Excess of temperature 
of thermometer. 



Velocity of cooling, for various temperatures 
of enclosure. 



e = o°C. 



240 
220 
200 
180 
160 
140 
120 
100 
80 
60 



10.69 
8.81 
7.40 
6.10 
4.89 
3.88 
302 

2.30 
1.74 



a=2o-c. 


e = 40°C. 


fl = 6o^C.! 


fl = 8o-C. 


1240 


14-35 


• • • 


• • • 


10.41 


11.98 


• • • 


• • • 


8.58 


10.01 


II 64 


13.45 


7.04 


8.20 


9-55 


11.05 


5.67 


6.61 


7.68 


8.95 


4.57 


5.32 


6.14 


7.19 


3.56 


4.15 


4.84 


564 


2.74 


3.16 


3-68 


4.29 


1.99 


2.30 


2.73 


3.18 


l.i^O 


V \.6'i 


k Y.V^^ 


I 2.17 
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Now if we divide the numbers of the third column by 
the corresponding numbers of the second — for instance, 
12.40 by 10.69 — we find the quotient to be 1.16; and con^* 
inuing the process for the other numbers in these columns, 
ve find : — 

3rd column . . . ^ o -r 

—3 — -. gives as quotients, i.io, 1.18, i.io, 1.15, 

2na column 

m6, 1. 17, 1. 17, 1. 18, 1. 15. 

In like manner 

4th column . .. . ^ ^ ^ 

^-^ gives as quotients, i.io, 1.15, i.io, i.io, 

3ra column 

[.17, 1. 16, 1.17, 1. 15, 1. 16, 1. 16. 

5th column . . ^ - i: ^ - 

^-T- -. gives as quotients, 1.15, i.io, i.io, 1.15, 

4th column 

1.17, 1. 16, 1. 18, 1. 16. 

6th column . 

f^th column ^^^^^ ^^ quotients, 1.15, 1.15, 1.16, 1.17, 

1. 16, 1. 17, 1. 17, 1. 15. 

These numbers are all nearly the same, and their mean 
is I.I 65. Hence we see that corresponding numbers in the 
various columns form a geometrical progression, so that if 
we denote a number in the second column by unity we 
shall have 

I, 1.165, (1,165)2, (I.I65)^ (1.165)*, 

as representing the velocities of cooling for the same excess 
of temperature for the cases where the temperature of the 
enclosure is denoted by 0°, 20°, 40°, 60°, and 80°. 

We are thus entitled to say that the velocify of cooling of 
a thermometer in vacuo for a constant excess of temperature 
increases in a geometrical progression when the temperature of 
the surrounding medium increases in an arithmetical progression^ 
and the ratio of this progression is' the same whatever be the 
excess of temperature. 
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232. MM. Dulong and Petit soon saw that this z;^ 
would enable them to find the law of cooling. 

In the first place, it ought to be observed that the i"^-^^ 
already given are in accordance with the theory of exch^j?^^^ 
and that they form an additional proof of the truth oTtA 
theory. The theory of exchanges asserts that the loss 
heat experienced by a thermometer cooling in vacuo 
represented by the difference between the radiation due 
the temperature of the thermometer and that due to the teDa-- 
perature of the enclosure. Hence, according to this theory, 
if ^, ^, C denote the absolute radiation at the temperatures 
a, b, c, of which a is the highest and c the lowest, then 

A—B will represent the rate of cooling of a ther- 
mometer of temperature a in an enclosure of 
temperature h : 

B—C will represent the rate of cooling of a ther- 
mometer of temperature h in an enclosure of 
temperature c : 

A — C. or {A'-B)-\-{B—C), that is to say, thejww 
of the two preceding rates will represent the rate of 
cooling of a thermometer of temperature {a) in an 
enclosure of temperature (c) if Prevosfs theory is 
true. Testing this by the table of Art. 231, we 
find that if ^ = 140° and 5 = 80° (/ = 60°, 3 = 80'), 
then the velocity of cooling is 2.17. Again, if 

d = 80° and c = 20° (/= 60°, e = 20°), 

the velocity of cooling is foimd to be 1.40. 
Hence the sum of these two rates will be 
2.17 + 1.40 = 3.57. 

Once more : if a= 140° and c = 20° (/= 120°, B = 20°), we 
find from the same table that the velocity of cooling is 
3.56. Now this is as nearly as possible equal to the sum 
of the two preceding rates, which was 3.57 ; so that the 
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evidence derived from these experiments is decidedly in 
favour of the theory of exchanges. 

Assuming therefore the Unth of this theory, MM. Dulong 
and Petit supposed that the velocity of cooling of a ther- 
mometer in vacuo may be represented by the function 
F(t-\'6)—F{6\ where the first term represents the absolute 
radiation of the thermometer whose temperature is /-f ^, and 
the second term the counter-radiation of the enclosure 
whose temperature is 6, 

233. Now we have seen (Art. 231) that for an excess of 
temperature of 200° of the thermometer above that of the 
enclosure the velocity of cooling may be denoted thus — 

''emperature of enclosure =o'*C. 20* 40' 0^ 

Velocity ofcooling(/= 200°) = 740 7.40(1.165) 740(1.165)' . . . 

— — «740 7.40(1.0077)** 7.40(1.0077)*" 7.40(1. 0077)^. 

In like manner if /, or excess of temperature, = 180°, we 
shall have — 

*cniperature of enclosure =o°C. 20° 40° ^ 

'Velocity ofcooling(/« 180°) = 6.10 6.10(1.0077)* 6.io(i.oo77)** 6.10(1.0077)*. 

It thus appears that for an excess = 200° we have 7.40 
as a constant multiplier of the various terms, while for an 
excess « 180° this n^ultiplier becomes 6.10. This multiplier 
varies therefore with the excess of temperature, or /, but not 
with the absolute temperature of the enclosure, or B, if only 
the excess remains constant ; it is therefore a fimction of /, 
and we may represent it by 0(/), according to the usual 
notation. Hence we see that the velocity of cooling for any 
values of / and 6 may be represented by 

<^(/)x(i.oo77)<^. 
But the velocity of cooling (Art. 232) is also represented 
by F{i+e)--F{6). 

Hence these two expressions must be equal to each other, or 
J^(/+^)-/'(fl) = <J>(f) xi.i.ooitp. 
P 2 

J 
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Dividing by (1.0077)* we have 

and expanding in terms of / we find 

(i.oo77)tf 

or — ;^, + -^ -, r- +&C- =-4+5/+Cy + &C 

dO (i.oo77)« d0^ i.2(i.oo77)« 

Now since this equation must hold good for all values of/ 
we may equate corresponding coefficients ; and hence 

dF{B) I 



il+B/+C/"+&c, 



dB (i.oo77)<^ 



^B = 2i constant quantity, 



or ^) = ^(x.oo77)'. 

Hence integrating 

F{B) = /«(i.oo77)*+ a constant quantity ( if ^ — = wj; 

and hence also 

F{t-\-d) = /«(i.oo77y+* + a constant quantity. 
The velocity of cooling of the thermometer in vacuo will 
therefore be represented by 

/'(/+^)-/'(^) = ;w(i.oo77)<^(i.oo77«-i); 
where /-h^ is the temperature of the thermometer, and B that 
of the enclosure in Centigrade degrees. 

The value of m in the present case is 2.037, as may be 
easily found from the table of results. 

When the bulb of the thermometer was covered with 
silver it was found that the velocity of cooling might be 
expressed by the same formula, only with a change in the 
value of m. Here it was necessary to suppose m = 0.357. 

234. We are thus induced to suppose that the expression 
^(i*oojj)^+2L constant cyi'aii\i\:^f, Va. ^\a<^ m N^rvR.^ ^qwl 
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one substance to another, will represent the absolute radia- 
tion corresponding to the temperature B] but this expression 
must nevertheless be considered as an empirical formula 
satisfying observation, but which we are unable to deduce 
as a consequence from any known properties of matter. 
In tnith our knowledge of the forces concerned in radiation 
is very small. 

MM. Prevostaye and Desains have since made experi- 
ments on the cooling of bodies, which tend to confirm the 
accuracy of the results obtained by Dulong and Petit. 

235. Absolute measure of radiation. While the ex- 
periments of Dulong and Petit were admirably adapted to 
give the law of cooling, they are not so well fitted to de- 
termine in absolute measure the radiation from a heated 
body. This has since been done approximately by Mr.Wm. 
Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins represents by unity the quantity of 
heat required to raise 1000 grains of water one degree Centi- 
grade, and in terms of this imit he measures i?, or the amount 
of radiant heat, which would emanate in one minuie from a 
square foot of a given surface. He thus obtained as the radia- 
tion in vacuo for 

Glass, 

i? = 9.566 (2^(a«-l). 
Dry Chalk, 

i? = 8.613 fl«((2«-l). 

Dry New Red Sandstone, 

i? = 8.377 fl^((2«-l). 

Sandstone (Building Stone), 
i? = 8.882 a«(fl'-i). 

Polished Limestone, 

R = 9.106 a^(at— i). 

Unpolished Limestone (same block), 

i?= 12,808 a^(a*-iV 
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Where a retains the value given in Dolong and Petifs < 
periments, viz. a^ 1.0077, and B denotes the temperatow 
the enclosure, while / denotes the excess of temperature 
the hot surface. 

VARIATION WITH TEMPERATURE OF QUALITY OF HEAI 

236. Having now considered the law of cooling as rej 
senting with much accuracy the quantify of heat given out 
a black substance at different temperatures, we come nex 
the relation between the temperature and the qualify 
nature of the heat given out. And here we may rem 
that the laws which connect the radiation of a black b 
with its temperature, both as regards the quantity and 
quality of the heat given out, hold approximately for bo< 
of indefinite thickness which are not black, — thus, for 
stance, they would hold for a metallic surface, which wc 
represent very nearly a lamp-black surface, with the radiat 
diminished a certain number of times. 

These laws would not, however, hold exactly for a wl 
surface, such as chalk ; for this substance behaves like lai 
black with respect to rays of low temperature, while i 
white for rays of high temperature, and the consequence 
this will be that its radiation will increase less rapidly t 
that of a lamp-black surface. In like manner, these 1 
will not hold exactly for colom*ed surfaces. 

Now with regard to a lamp-black surface, which, as 
have seen, is the proper representative of heated surfa 
we have reason to believe that the following laws hold. 

I. The spectrum of the radiant heat or light given ou 
a lamp-black Surface is a continuous one, embracing ray 
all refrangibilities between certain limits on either side. 1 
the spectrum of an ordinary fire is a continuous one, an 
like manner that of the electric light, or of carbon at a 
high temperature, is also eoiv\xTWLO\3&, 
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2. We hccoe reason to believe^ that as the temperature rises the 
spectrum of a black substance is extended in the direction of 
greatest refrangibility, so as to embrace more and more of the 
violet and photographic rays. 

This extension of the spectrum is also very perceptible 
to the eye, for a body at first emits only dark rays or rays 
of low refrangibility, then it becomes red hot, after which it 
is of a yellow heat, and finally it becomes white hot. 

There is thus a very apparent change with increasing 
temperature in the refrangibility of the radiation ; and this is 
produced in the first place, as we have seen, by the addition 
of rays of a high refrangibility, which are (at least as far as 
wi can judge) absent from the radiation of lower tempera- 
ture. But besides this, we are induced to believe that each 
individual ray of the low temperature is increased for the 
high temperature, only a ray of high refrangibility is inr 
creased in a greater proportion than one of low refrangi- 
bility, so that perhaps the average refrangibility is augmented 
at the same time that the total amount of radiation of any 
given refrangibility is also increased. Thus, the radiation 
from a piece of coal just below redness consists entirely of 
dark rays, while that from the sun embraces a large propor- 
tion of liuninous and chemical rays, and is probably of a 
much higher average refrangibility than the radiation from 
the coal ; but the dark rays cotnmon to both bodies likewise 
occur in greater amount in the solar radiation, where they 
form, in fact, a spectrum of great heating power towards the 
left of the red. 

237. It thus appears that the rays proceeding from a 
heated body do not sensibly affect the human eye until the 
body has attained the temperature of redness, after which 
the body rapidly increases in luminosity. Thus, for a range 
of at least 500° Fahr. above the temperature of the eye 
the rays of heat emitted by a body ate mv\s\\>\^. TV^ ^•^^^^ 
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of this invisibility is rather a physiological than a j^ysia 
question ; nevertheless, the suitableness of this arrangemei 
is at once apparent, for if any other law were to hold- 
if, for instance, the eye were aflfected by each substance i.:w 
proportion to the difference between its radiation and th^^ 
due to the temperature of the human body — ^it is difficult t^^ 
conceive how we could either enjoy the advantages of darfc- 
ness, or experience that variety of shade and colour which is 
one of the chief pleasures of vision. It is also worthy of 
remark that by the present arrangement our safety is secured, 
for the eye is generally able to detect the presence of com- 
bustion when it occurs. 

« 

RADIATION OF A PARTICLE; RADIATION OF GASES. 

238. Having discussed the radiation from heated surfaces, 
that from thin plates or particles comes next to be considered. 
Take, for instance, a glass plate at a low temperature: this 
will stop nearly all the rays corresponding to this tempera- 
ture, and therefore it will behave very much like a lamp- 
black surface. But at a high temperature (above redness, 
for instance) it wjll pass a great many of the rays of this 
temperature; and hence, its proportional absorption being 
less, its proportional radiation compared to lamp-black will 
also be less. The radiation of such a plate will not there- 
fore increase with the temperature as fast as that from a 
lamp-black surface. ^lany other bodies beside glass possess 
the property of being more opaque to heat of low than to 
that of high temperature, and for all these the radiation will 
not increase with the temperature so fast as that from a 
black surface. 

The thinnest plates of solid or liquid substances which 
wo can obtain will not, however, afford us the means of 
studying the radiation from a particle; in order to do this 
recourse must probably be bjid lo ^ ^^^ each of whose 
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particles we may perhaps suppose acts for itself, and is not 
fettered by the neighbouring particles in the way in which 
it would be in the solid or liquid state. 

239. In studying the radiation of gases we are. led to 
some very peculiar laws. , 

1. In the first place, we may say that the general ab- 
sorption and radiation 0/ gases are often small, while on 
the other hand the selective absorption and radiation of many 
of them are very strong. The feeble radiation from heated 
air was observed by Melloni, and the feeble absorptive 
power of it (and of many other gases) for light is familiar to 
every one. Nevertheless, by aid of electricity we are en- 
abled to heat a portion of any gas or vapour to a ver}' high 
temperature, so as to obtain a visible spectrum from it, 
which we may then analyze by means of the spectroscope. 
Such spectra when obtained are always discontinuous, that 
is to say, they consist of a very intense radiation of certain 
disconnected spectral rays, while the intervening spaces are 
totally, or nearly, dark. It matters not wliat gas be sub- 
jected to analysis, the result obtained is of this nature in all 
cases. The spectra of all gases are thus characterised by 
a few bright lines on a dark background. 

2. In the next place, as far as we know at present, the bright 
lines given out by any one gas have not been found to coincide 
in spectral position with those given out by any other gas. One 
or two coincidences of this kind have been suspected, but 
these have not been confirmed by results of a more search- 
ing analysis. Elaborate researches on the spectra of gases 
have been made by various philosophers. 

3. In the third place, the spectra of gases probably remain 
of the same character, with certain limitations to be afterwards 
mentioned, throughout a very wide range of temperature. Thus 
we know that the vapour of metallic sodium, as soon as 
it has attained a yellow heat, will g^vN^ oxiX ^-^O^^^s^ "^^ 
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double line D in the yellow, and it will continue to radiate 
this kind of heat up to the highest temperature we can 
produce. The same law holds for other gases and vapours, 
only we must make the following exception. If, for instance, 
one of the bright lines given out by a heated vapour be 
in the blue of the spectrum, and if this vapour be capable 
of existing at a red heat, we must not expect that it will 
give out the blue line at this heat, nor until the tempera- 
ture rises to such a degree that blue becomes one of the 
constituent rays of that temperature. When this is reached 
the blue line will be given out, and when once given out 
it will probably continue for all higher temperatures. 

240. These laws of gaseous radiation have lately become 
of great practical importance. Let us recapitulate them. 

In the first place, the spectrum of an ignited gas consists 
of a few bright lines of definite refrangibility. 

Secondly, these lines are probably not the same for any 
two substances. 

Thirdly, the lines peculiar to any substance remain the 
same throughout a great range of temperature. 

If to these three laws we add the following chemical one, 
namely, that at a very high temperature most substances 
are decomposed, we shall soon readily perceive the great 
practical importance of this combination of facts. 

For if we already know the spectra of the various chemical 
elements, and if we heat a specimen of any substance pre- 
sented to us for analysis sufficiently to resolve it into its 
elements and to drive these into the state of vapour, then 
will the position of the bright Unes of the spectrum of the 
flame obtained enable us to ascertain what elements were 
present in the substance, since each element will furnish its 
own peculiar lines, which are supposed to be known and 
recognizable. It was first remarked by Professor Swan 
t}}at by means of the well-kno\m axvd ^culiar double line 
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D the presence of a salt of sodium may be detected in 
a most delicate manner; and Bunsen and Kirchhoff, who 
have done much more than any one else to introduce and 
perfect this method of analysis, remark that by means of 
the spectroscope the presence of less than ^uTr.Tj^.Tnnr of a 
grain of sodium may probably be detected. Bunsen has 
also by this means discovered two new metals, namely 
ccBsium and rtihidium. Our coimtryman Crookes has dis- 
covered thallium^ and Messrs. Reich and Richter indium^ by 
the same means. 

An apparent exception to the law that the nature of the 
spectrum of a gas remains constant throughout a great tem- 
perature range, ought to be remarked in the case of nitrogen, 
which changes the nature of its spectrum at a very high tem- 
perature. This is viewed by some as an indication that 
nitrogen is in reality a compound body, since the same 
change takes place in the spectra of some other gases 
which we know to be compound. 

241. Before concluding this chapter we ought to allude 
to the beautiful discovery of Kirchhoff, by which it has been 
proved that substances with which we are here familiar exist 
also in the atmospheres of the sun and stars. It had been 
observed, first by Wollaston and after him by Fraunhofer, 
that the solar spectrum contains a number of dark lines, 
while it is in other respects, a continuous spectrum, and the 
latter observer extended his remarks to the spectra of many 
of the fixed stars. The origin of these lines for a long time 
remained a mystery, nor was this mystery diminished when 
it was found by Fraunhofer that a bright band corresponding 
in refrangibility to the double dark line D of the solar 
spectrum was produced by the light of a flame containing 
sodium. Sir D. Brewster was the first who prepared the way 
for the solution of this problem, by shewing that analogous 
(not identical) lines might be artifvciaVty '^io4x\s:fc^ \s^ \s^^x- 
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posing a jar of nitrous acid gas in the path of a ray of light 
The inference naturally drawn from this experiment was, that 
the lines of the solar spectrum do not denote rays originally 
wanting in the light of the sun, but are due to the absorption 
of his light by some substance interposed between the source 
of light and the spectator. It was doubtful, however, 
whether this stoppage of light occurred in the atmosphere 
of the sun or in that of our earth, until the matter was finally 
setded by KirchhofT, not however before the true explanation 
had been divined by Professor Stokes. 

Kirchhoff found that a sodium flame which gives out on its 
own account the double hne D absorbs a ray of the same 
refrangibility when it is given out by a body of a higher 
temperature than the sodium flame, thus producing a dark 
line D instead of a bright one, and he therefore conjectured 
that the dark line D in the light of our luminary was 
occasioned by the presence of the vapour of sodium in the 
solar atmosphere, and at a lower temperature than the source 
of Ught, This Ijelief was strengthened by his finding that 
many of the dark solar lines correspond in position with the 
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bright lines given out by metallic vapours, and by this means 
he detected the presence not only of sodium but also of 
iron, nickel, calcium, magnesium, barium, copper, and zinc, 
in the atmosphere of our luminary. In Fig. 54 we have a 
sketch of the appearance presented when the sun's spectrum 
is compared with that of the vapour of sodium. 

By a similar process Messrs. Miller and Huggins have 
detected the presence of sodium, magnesium, hydrogen, 
calcium, iron, bismuth, tellurium, antimony, and mercury 
in Aldebaran, and other elements in other stars. 

More lately Mr. Huggins, in directing his spectroscope to 
certain nebulae, was surprised to find that their light resolved 
itself into bright lines with a dark background, thereby indi- 
cating from analogy that these bodies are vast masses of 
incandescent gas. The position of these lines appeared to 
indicate that the composition of these curious bodies was a 
mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen, but about this there is 
some uncertainty. 

A still more recent experiment of Donati would appear to 
indicate that the constitution of comets is similar to that of 
the nebulae above mentioned, and that these erratic visitants 
are likewise composed of incandescent gas. This, however, 
is not yet well proved *. 

It would thus appear that through the laws of radiation 
we are likely to attain much information regarding the 
structure of the universe, both as regards the constitution 
and materials of celestial systems, and perhaps also as 
regards the internal structure of material molecules. 



♦ WhUe this work is being printed Mr. Huggins has successfully directed 
his spectroscope to Comet I, 1866, and he finds that the light from the 
nucleus consists of bright lines, appearing thus to indicate ignited gas ; on the 
other hand, the coma has a continuous spectrum. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Radiant Heat, 

Further Remarks on Absorption, 

242. It has already been stated (Art. 183) that th 
spectrum of a radiant body may be divided into thre^ 
according to three effects which rays produce. The first of 
these is the heating, the second the luminous, and the third 
the chemical, spectrum. 

The absorptive behaviour of substances with regard to the 
different rays of the spectrum is exceedingly varied in character, 
and forms at the same time a subject well worthy of our study 
both from its theoretical and practical importance. 

With regard to light, we know that the absorption of a 
substance for certain rays produces the colour of the sub- 
stance, and sometimes enables us to determine its com- 
position by means of its peculiarity of colour ; but if we were 
able to study the behaviour of a substance not only with 
respect to light but also with respect to dark heat and 
chemical action, it is quite clear that we should bodi 
extend our knowledge of the relation which substances bear 
to various kinds of rays, and also add largely to our means 
of discriminating between different substances. 

We shall now shortly study the behaviour of bodies with 
respect to dark heat and to light, reserving for another 
chapter their behaviour with regard to chemical rays. 

ABSORPTION OF DARK HEAT BY DIFFERENT BODIES. 

243. Delaroche was the first to shew that bodies exercised 
a selective absorption for dark rays, or sifted a stream of 
dark heat passing through them; and from this he argued 
that such heat consists of different kinds of rays mingled 
together, just as white light consists of a mixture of dif- 
ferently coloured rays ; and Xhe^^ cotic.W\ot\s of Delaroche 

have been abundantly conteaed \i^ ^<fe ^il^^tosl^^t^ ^ 
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Melloni. The method of analysis adopted by Melloni will 
be seen from the following table, although the heat is not 
strictly dark, being the rays from a Locatelli lamp. 

Transmission of i oo incident rays. 
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244. If we refer to ahim in die first cf^anm of dns table 
we find that only 9 per cent of die heat from die naked 
lamp passes through a screen of this material, while 90 per 
cent, of heat which has already passed through one screen 
of alum is cap>able of passing through a second. So in like 
manner, choosing sulphate of lime from the first column, we 
find that it only passes 14 per cent of naked heat, but 
54 per cent, of heat which has already passed through the 
same material. The same thing may be remarked for 
chromate of potash, green glass, and black glass, so that 
all of these substances are capable of sifting heat in such 
a manner that a second plate will pass a greater proportion 
of the heat which has already passed through one plate 
of the same material than it will of naked heat. 

We see occasionally, too, evidences of athermanous com- 
binations in the above table, just as red and green glass 
together produce an opaque combination. Thus rays which 
have passed through alum will scarcely pass at all through 
black mica or black glass, through green tourmaline or 
green glass. It appears that in particular black glass and 
alum are antagonistic combinations, and the reason is sup- 
posed to be that alum is exceedingly opaque for all rays 
below the red and transparent to those above it, while black 
glass, on the other hand, is comparatively diathermanous for 
rays up to red, but opaque for those above it. 

Thus we know in a general way that there are different 
varieties of dark heat, but how these are distributed in the 
spectrum, or what are the positions of the absorption bands 
produced by a screen which exhibits a selective absorption 
for dark heat, we do not know. By no device have we 
as yet been able to render visible in an unexceptionable 
manner this region of the spectrum. 

245. More lately Professor Tyndall has made some very in- 
teresting experiments onXVve ^tb^ox^Xxoxvolbodies^but especially 
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gases for dark heat. These were made by means of a very 
delicate thermo-electric apparatus, and from them we learn 
that the absorptive power of the three permanent simple 
gases for dark heat is exceedingly small. He has also 
shewn that where aqueous vapour is present in the atmo- 
sphere on a day of average humidity its absorption is upwards 
of sixty times that of the air itself. We derive the following 
table from Professor Tyndall's memoir on the subject. 

Comparative absorption 0/ various gases, each 0/ the 

tension of i inch. 

Air I : Carbonic oxide 750 

Oxygen I ; Nitric oxide 1590 

Nitrogen i ' Nitrous oxide i860 

Hydrogen i . Sulphide of Hydrogen 2100 

Chlorine ... 60 | Ammonia 7260 

Bromine 160 j defiant gas 7950 

Hydrobromic acid 1005 i Sulphurous acid 8800 

246. The results of this table are very remarkable, and 
Professor Tyndall deduces from it the fact that for the heat 
experimented on, the absorption of the simple gases is much 
less than that of the compound ones. It would also appear 
that the same chemical change which renders chlorine and 
bromine more transparent to light renders them more opaque 
to obscure heat. Professor Tyndall has likewise shewn that 
the absorptive power of scents for dark heat is very strong, 
as also that of ozone. With regard to the action of vapours, 
that of bisulphide of carbon he foimd to be very small ; and 
he also found that a solution of iodine in liquid bisulphide 
of carbon formed a medium which might be rendered per- 
fectly opaque for light while it was very transparent for dark 
heat. Enclosing this substance in rock salt, so as to form a 
lens, he was enabled by this means to cut off all the luminous 
rays from the electric light, while he condensed the dark rays 
so powerfully as to produce ignition in the focus of his fluid 
lens. 
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ABSORPTION OF LIGHT BY DIFFERENT BODIES. 

247. It is a well-known fact that a coloured body, such as 
red glass, absorbs one kind of light more than another ; but 
even when bodies are apparently of the same colour their power 
of absorbing certain rays of light may be very different. In 
order, therefore, to analyze completely the relation of a sub- 
stance to light, a pure spectrum must be formed by means 
of a narrow luminous slit lighted up by the sun or by the 
electric light, and the substance to be examined must be 
held in front of the slit ; — in this way certain rays will either 
be entirely wanting in the spectnun or at least be partially 
stopped, being absorbed by the substance in front of the slit 

The following example will serve to shew that bodies ve^ 
similar in colour have nevertheless a very different selective 
absorption for certain rays of light. Port wine and blood 
are two fluids very similar in appearance, but the former 
merely causes a general absorption of the more refrangible 
rays of the spectrum, while the latter produces two dark 
bands in the yellow and green. These bands were first ob- 
served by Hoppe. Professor Stokes has chosen this very 
example in order to shew the value of selective absorption 
for light as a discriminating test of the presence of certam 
substances. He remarks that the colouring matter of blood 
contains a large quantity of iron, and that it might therefore 
be supposed that the colour is due to some salt of iron, more 
especially as some salts of the peroxide of iron have a blood- 
red colour. But there is found to exist a strong general 
resemblance, or family likeness, between salts of the same 
metallic oxide as regards the character of their absorption. 
Now none of the salts of iron give absorptive lines at all 
similar to those of blood, and Professor Stokes remarks 
that the assemblage of the facts with which we are acquainted 
seems to shew that t\ie coVomtvtv^ xwaxx^x ol \i\siCi<i \^ some 
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complex compound of the five elements, oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen, and iron. This example is sufficient to 
shew the great importance of absorption as an auxiliary in 
chemical analysis. But in examining the selective absorp- 
tion of bodies it is not necessary to have a solution. Thus, 
for example, if a spectnmi be thrown upon a screen of paper 
painted with blood, the same dark bands are seen in the 
yellow and green as when the light is transmitted through a 
solution of blood. We thus see that the colour of a paper 
screen so painted is really caused by absorption, even al- 
though the paper is viewed by reflected light, and that it is not 
in reflection that the preferential selection for certain rays is 
generally made. The light, in fact, which is uregularly reflected 
from such a surface of paper has first of all to pass through 
a film of blood, and it is in this passage that the selective 
absorption is accomplished which produces the red colour. 

248. Metallic reflection. There are, however, some 
very curious exceptions to this rule. Gold, for instance, re- 
flects yellow light most abundantly, while a very thin leaf of 
gold transmits blue and green but absorbs yellow. Haidinger 
was the first to notice this fact in a general way, which he 
expressed by saying that the reflected and transmitted light 
from gold are complementary to each other. Professor Stokes 
was, however, the first to examine the subject in a complete 
manner. The substance he used was permanganate of 
potash. Crystals of this substance have a metallic appear- 
ance and reflect a greenish light. When this green reflected 
light is analyzed by the prism, bright bands are observed, 
denoting a maximum of reflecting power ; and these bright 
bands correspond in position to dark bands in the light 
transmitted by a solution of the same crystal. 

This is an exceedingly remarkable phenomenon, and it is 
the more interesting as it appears to be entirely confined to 
metallic and quasi-metaJlic bodies. 

Q 2 
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There are yet other peculiarities exhibited by bcxMes to 
their action upon different rays, but these must be reserved 
until next chapter. 

CERTAIN PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES, 
249. Suppose we have a large heated globe, as in Fig. 
55 : and in the first place, let us suppose there is no en- 
velope round it, but that it is 
free to radiate its heat into 
space without receiving back 
any in return. Let its velo- 
. city of radiation be denoted 
by R. Suppose now that this 
sphere is closely surrounded 
by a very thin envelope, 
opaque as regards the heat 
from the sphere ; and let os 
imagine that there is no heat 
conveyed from the sphere to 
the envelope either by con- 
any other way than by radiation. 
Now let R' denote the radiation of this envelope outwards 
into space, then R' will also approximately denote the radia- 
tion of the envelope inwards towards the sphere, since as 
the envelope is very thin, both its surfaces may be imagined 
to be of the same temperature. 

Hence the radiant heat which leaves the envelope will be 
2li', while that which reaches it from the globe will be R. 

But if the globe be very large and cool very slowly, the 
envelope will, it is clear, settle down into a state of equili- 
brium of temperature, and therefore its absorption will be 
equal to its radiation ; that is to say, 

R^2R\ or R-^^. 

We see, therefore, iWl b-j wv ■MtiTL^wnCTS. tS ■Acs, wMmk 




Fig- 55. 
vection or conduction, 
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he uncompensated radiation of the globe is diminished by 
Dne half, and by additional envelopes it would be still more 
iiminished. The envelope has thus served to retain the 
leat of the globe by diminishing its uncompensated radiation 
into free space. 

If we imagine the globe to be a body of comparatively 
low temperature, an envelope of a substance like glass will 
be sufficiently opaque for such heat to answer the purpose 
above indicated. 

Let it be further supposed that the direct rays of the sun 
are the source of heat which keeps up the temperature of 
the globe. These rays, preceding from a source of very 
high temperature, will pass through the glass envelope with 
great facility, so that while this envelope will diminish the 
radiation from the sphere it will yet allow most of the rays 
from the source of heat to reach the sphere. Now imagine 
the sphere to be the bulb of a thermometer, and surround 
this with a thin glass envelope with a vacuum between, and it 
will be easily seen that by this means, even without the aid 
of a burning lens, the bulb may be heated by the rays of the 
sun to a considerable extent. 

If we now suppose the source of heat, that is to say the 
sun, to be withdrawn, it is evident that the globe will cool 
more slowly with the envelope than without it, so that we 
may imagine the effect of such an envelope to tend in the 
first place to increase the temperature of the globe while the 
sun is present, and in the next to diminish the velocity of 
cooling when he is absent. But this twofold action of such 
an envelope in such a case will depend, it is evident, upon its 
being more opaque to heat of low than to heat of high tem- 
perature. Glass is one substance of this kind, but it has 
already been mentioned that this property is very common, 
so much so indeed that very few substances are transparent 
to heat of low temperature. 
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260. It has long been imagined that the earth's at- 
mosphere is a body of this kind, and that while it stops a 
comparatively small portion of the smi's rays in their pro- 
gress to the earth, it stops a very large portion of those which 
are given out from the surface of the earth. 

That this is a property of our atmosphere has been 
rendered very probable by the experiments of Professor 
Tyndall upon the absorptive power of aqueous vapour for 
heat of low temperature, which he finds to be very great; — 
greater probably than we can suppose it to be for heat 
of high temperature, such as the sun's rays. 

From the known presence of aqueous vapour in our 
atmosphere we may therefore infer that we are surrounded 
by an envelope which passes with comparative freedom the 
rays of the sun, while it absorbs most of the dark heat from 
the surface of the earth. Whatever we may suppose to be 
the whole effect both as regards radiation and convection of 
such an atmosphere during the day, there can be little doubt 
that during the night the absorptive nature of the atmosphere 
for dark heat diminishes the rate of cooling of the earth and 
thus perhaps serves to render it a fit habitation for living 
beings. 

251. Bapid re&igeration in central Asia and in the 
African desert. Professor Tyndall has remarked the effect 
which an absence of aqueous vapour exerts upon the climate 
of certain portions of central Asia, and on that of the great 
African desert of Sahara. Owing to this absence the cooling 
of the earth after sunset is exceedingly rapid. Accordingly 
in central Asia the nights are very cold, and the winters 
almost unendurable. In the African desert, again, during 
the day the air is intensely heated, owing perhaps amongst 
other causes to the absence of evaporation; but during 
the night the refrigeration is so rapid that ice may some- 
times be produced. 
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252. Formation of Dew. These remarks lead natu- 
*ally to the subject of Dew. For the true theory of this 
phenomenon we are indebted to Dr. Wells, a London phy- 
sician, who published an account of his experiments in 18 18. 
By these he ascertained the following laws : — 

1. Dew is most copiously deposited under a clear sky ; 

2. And with a calm state of the atmosphere. 

3. It is most copiously deposited on those substances 
which have a clear view of the sky ; 

4. And which are good radiators (thus a gilded thermo- 
meter is less liable to be covered with dew than one ungilt) ; 

5. And which are placed close to the earth. 

6. The deposition of dew is always accompanied with a 
lowering of temperature ; and at those places where dew falls 
most copiously the temperature sinks lowest. 

Dr. Wells soon saw that the deposition of dew was owing 
to radiation. A solid substance which is a powerful radiator 
and is exposed to the clear sky gives off a great deal of its 
heat by uncompensated radiation into space, and is thus 
reduced below the temperature of the surrounding air. The 
particles of air in contact with the substance share in this 
reduction until they reach a temperature at which they can 
no longer retain their aqueous vapour, but must deposit it 
on the solid body. 

We thus see why dew is most copious under a clear sky ; 
and if we reflect that the solid body is colder than the sur- 
rounding air, and can only obtain dew by cooling the particles 
of air in contact with it, we see the necessity for calmness of 
atmosphere. We see also why the substance must have a 
clear view of the sky. 

Since the deposition of dew is the effect of cooling, we see 
why it is always accompanied with a fall of temperature ; and 
the hypothesis that the lowering of temperature is caused by 
radiation is also quite in accordance mtVi lYvo^e ex^«t\\xv^\>^.^ 
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in which Dr. Wells found that dew was most copiously de- 
posited on good radiators. 

It is not at first sight so obvious why a substance suspended 
a little above the earth should have less dew than one at the 
earth's surface ; but Dr. Wells' explanation is no doubt the 
correct one; he remarks that, in the case of a substance 
above the earth, when the air in contact with it becomes 
cooled it also becomes heavier and sinks down, its place 
being supplied by warmer air. The cooling in this case, just 
as in that in which there is a horizontal movement of the air, 
is not sufficiently intense to produce dew. 

253. Artificial formation of ice. Dr. Wells by means 
of this theory was able also to explain the formation of ice 
in Calcutta, where shallow pans containing water are during 
night exposed to the clear sky, and are often in the morning 
covered with a layer of ice. 

Professor Tyndall has justly remarked that the formation 
of ice under these circumstances, while it is due to radiation, 
demands nevertheless an absence of aqueous vapour from the 
air; and he quotes in favour of this view the remark of 
Sir Robert Baker, who, speaking of the formation of ice in 
Bengal, says that the nights most favourable for its produc- 
tion are those which are clearest and most serene, and in 
which very little dew appears after midnight. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Radiant Heat, — Phosphorescence and Fluorescence, 

254. Phosphorescence. In the preceding chapters it 
has been attempted to shew that the radiation of a heated 
body is, both in quantity aivd o^^XvX.^ , ^'b-^^wiij^wX. -ss^^'^ the 
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emperatiire of the body, and on it alone ; and this law may 
36 regarded as a very accurate expression of a great number 
3f facts. Accordingly, if a thermometer were raised to 
100° Fahr., either by exposure to the direct rays of the sun, 
3r by immersion in hot water, we should expect to find its 
radiation precisely the same in both cases, and we should 
be right in our expectation. 

Nevertheless, there are certain substances in which the 
nature of the radiation depends not altogether on their 
present temperature, but to some extent upon the kind of 
radiant heat to which they have recently been exposed. 

Such bodies are said to be phosphorescent. It has been 
shewn by E. Becquerel that the property of becoming phos- 
phorescent belongs to a great number of substances. Thus, 
if we take a tube containing powdered sulphide of calcium, 
or sulphide of strontium, and expose it to sun light or the 
electric light, if viewed afterwards in the dark it will remain 
luminous for several hours. Evidently this luminosity is 
not due to the temperature of the powder; and since this 
appearance takes place whether the powder be in vacuo or 
in air, it cannot be due to chemical action, and is probably 
rather due to a modification in the molecular state of the 
body caused by the action of light. 

The same phenomenon may be observed in many diamonds, 
in fluor-spar, arragonite, chalk, heavy spar, and a number of 
other minerals ; also among organic substances, in dry paper, 
silk, cane-sugar, &c. 

255. In many instances this exhibition of light lasts for 
a considerable time after the exposure of the substance to 
the exciting source; but in some cases it disappears in a 
few seconds, or even in a very small fraction of a second. 
In order to investigate the duration of this effect Becquerel 
has invented an instrument called a phosphoroscope. In 
this instrument two disks are placed a\oi\^?>\^t ol cstv^ '^^- 
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Other, having the same axle, and the substance to be tried 
for phosphorescence is placed in a fixed support between 
these disks; there are apertures in these disks, but the 
aperture in the one does not correspond to that in the other, 
so that it is impossible to see through the disks. Suppose 
now that on the other side of that disk which is further 
from the eye there is a source of light, such as the sun 
or the electric light, and that the disks by means of a 
suitable train of wheels are made to revolve with great 
rapidity; then at the time when the aperture of the disk 
further away exposes the substance in the support to tbe 
rays of light it will be hidden from the eye of the observer 
by the nearer disk, but a moment afterwards the opening of 
this disk will reveal it, and if phosphorescent it will then 
, appear luminous. It is clear that by this arrangement the 
length of time elapsing between the exposure of the sub- 
stance to the source of light and afterwards to the eye of 
the observer will depend upon the rapidity of rotation, and 
may therefore be made as small as possible. The observa- 
tions must be made in a dark chamber. Becquerel found 
by this means that compounds of uranium are limiinous only 
if viewed .003 or .004 of a second after exposure. 

256. Fluorescence. Sir David Brewster was the first 
to remark that when the sun's Hght is condensed by a 
lens and admitted into certain solids or fluids, there appears 
to be an internal dispersion of the rays. Some time after- 
wards, in 1845, Sir J. Herschel began to study a very curious 
phenomenon connected with sulphate of quinine — which is in 
reality a colourless liquid — namely, that under certain aspects 
a solution of this substance exhibits a beautiful blue colour. 
This may be readily verified by viewing by daylight a solu- 
tion of this substance placed in an ordinary test tube. 
Sir J. Herschel shewed that the incident light, after pass- 
ing through a smaW l\\\ckxv^^^ o^ \3ftfe ^m-i, ^ltko\i^h not 
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sensibly enfeebled or coloured, had lost its power of pro- 
ducing this effect. In a solution of quinine therefore there 
is a copious dispersion of light, which takes place near 
the siuface, while there is also a feeble dispersion for a long 
distance within the fluid; and Sir D. Brewster was led to 
the belief that the dispersion produced by sulphate of quinine 
was only a particular case of internal dispersion. 

257. Professor Stokes has since explained this pheno- 
menon with great success. The circumstance to which he 
directed his attention was the fact that a very thin stratum 
of the fluid is sufficient to deprive the light of the power of 
again producing the same effect. The rays producing dis- 
persion, he was led to see, are very quickly absorbed; 
but he remarked that the dispersed rays themselves are 
able to travel many inches of the fluid with great freedom. 
The rays producing dispersion are therefore of a different 
nature from the dispersed rays. 

Professor Stokes was thus led to recognize a change in 
the refrangibility of the rays when they become dispersed. 
If it further be supposed that the rays causing dispersion 
are the invisible rays beyond the violet, this will account 
for the circumstance that the visible appearance of the light 
is not changed when it is deprived of its power of pro- 
ducing this phenomenon; and it will also account for the- 
fact that the blue appearance can hardly be seen by candle 
light, which is deficient in chemical rays beyond the 
violet. 

258. In order to prove this change of refrangibility Pro- 
fessor Stokes instituted a very extensive series of experi- 
ments, from which he deduced the following results : — 

1. In the phenomenon of true internal dispersion the re- 
frangibility of light is changed. 

2. The refrangibility of the incident light is greater than 
that of the dispersed light to which it gwe^ to^. 
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3. The nature and intensity of the light dispersed by a 
solution appear to be strictly independent of the state of 
polarization of the incident rays. The dispersed light is 
unpolarized, and appears to emanate equally in all direc- 
tions, as if the fluid were self-luminous. 

4. The phenomenon proves to be extremely cominon, 
especially in the case of organic substances. 

5. It furnishes a new chemical test of a remarkably 
searching character, which seems likely to be of great value 
in the separation of organic compounds. 

Professor Stokes has given a list of highly sensitive sub- 
stances, of which the following is an extract : — 

Glass coloured by peroxide of uranium. 

A solution of the green colouring matter of leaves in 
alcohol. 

A weak solution of the bark of the horse-chestnut. 

A weak solution of sulphate of quinine, namely a solution 
of the common disulphate in very weak sulphuric acid. 

Certain varieties of fluor-spar. 

Red sea- weeds of various shades. 

Various solutions obtained from archil and litmus. 

Safflower red, scarlet cloth, and various other dyed articles 
in common use. 

259. It is important to notice the very striking likeness 
between the phenomena of fluorescence and those of phos- 
phorescence, noticed in the preceding part of this chapter: 
in both cases it is found to be the most refrangible rays of 
the spectrum that produce the effect, and the dispersed rays 
appear always to have a lower refrangibilify than the rays pro- 
ducing dispersion. 

In fact, it is now generally believed that the only differ- 
ence between the two phenomena is one of duration, and 
that whereas in phosphorescence the acquired liuninosity 
m:iy last for a consideitcVAe xixiie,vcv ^\yo\^^Qfcxvl ^wb^tances^ 
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or at least in fluorescent solutions, the effect vanishes almost 
instantaneously when once the exciting ray is withdrawn. 

260. In conclusion, it ought to be observed that the 
phenomena of fluorescence and phosphorescence afford 
peculiar facilities for the study of the invisible rays of the 
spectrum beyond the violet, and also for the study of the 
effects of the rays on different substances. 

In order to obtain all the information which these pheno- 
mena can give, it is necessary to form the spectrum by 
means of a prism of rock crystal, and to use likewise a rock 
crystal lens, as this substance allows the more refrangible 
rays to pass, while they are absorbed by glass. If a spec- 
trum so formed be thrown upon a screen, any substance 
to be examined for fluorescence or phosphorescence ought 
to be placed at the more refrangible end of the spectrum, 
and if it is found to become luminous in that position it 
may be assumed that it is fluorescent or phosphorescent. 

If the object of the observer be to study the fixed lines in 
the invisible ultra violet portion of the spectrum, a screen of 
paper washed with a moderately strong solution of sulphate 
of quinine may be employed. The screen will thus be 
fluorescent, and will shine when exposed to the invisible 
rays, except for that part of it which corresponds to a dark 
line. The position of the dark line is thus obtained, and 
by this means Professor Stokes has been able to represent 
the spectrum far beyond the violet. It is needless to men- 
tion that a spectrum so obtained will agree in the position 
of the dark lines with one obtained by any other process. 
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CHAPTER \TL 

Conduction of Heat. 

26L If one end of a poker be thrust into the fire and 
allowed to remain there, the other end will in course of 
time become hot ; the heat is thus conveyed to the further 
end of the poker bv means of the particles of the poker 
itself, and this mode of conveyance is termed the conduction 
of heat. 

^lany simple experiments might be mentioned in illustra- 
tion of this property possessed by bodies of conveying heat 
by means of their particles. Thus if a silver spoon be held 
in the flame of a candle or thrust into hot water, the end 
which is held in the hand wiU soon become inconveniently 
hot, while if a wooden or stone-ware spoon be used instead, 
no inconvenience will be felt by the hand, for in this case 
the particles have not the same facility for conducting 
heat. 

We thus perceive a difference between the conducting 
power of different substances, and indeed it is well known 
that the faculty of conducting heat is possessed by metals 
much more than by other bodies; gems and hard stones 
come next in order : while certain organic substances, such 
as wool, feathers, «fcc., and gases, such as air, possess this 
property to a very limited extent. Another famihar experi- 
ment is to wrap a handkerchief tighdy round a polished ball 
of metal; this may be held for some time in the flame 
oi a candle before the h^Jidkeicbki ^ Vsaraswl^thft beat being 
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conducted rapidly into the substance of the metal. If how- 
ever the ball be of wood instead of metal, the handkerchief 
vill very soon take fire. 

262. Conduction of heat, it will at once be seen, is a very 
lifFerent thing from radiation ; and yet there is this bond of 
inion between the two, that they both tend to diffuse heat 
n such a manner as ultimately to produce equality of tem- 
Derature. Thus it has already been stated, that a thermo- 
Tieter placed in an enclosure of constant temperature will 
iltimately attain the temperature of the inclosure, and it is 
10 less true that in a pot of melted metal the thermometer 
vill attain the temperature of the metal ; a good conductor 
herefore, such as a metal, distributes heat by conduction 
'ery rapidly, a bad conductor very slowly. 

263. The conducting power of a body may be roughly 
ecognized by the touch : thus if the temperature of a bar of 
netal be much higher than that of the hand, on touching it, 
leat is rapidly conveyed from the metal to the hand, and the 
ensation of heat is felt. Again, if the metal be much colder 
han the hand, heat is rapidly conveyed from the hand to 
he metal, and the sensation of cold is felt. 

If, however, the substance be a very bad conductor, such 
.s a woollen texture, we can handle it with impunity, even 
.Ithough it be considerably hotter or considerably colder 
han our body, and we can use it as clothing to protect us 
rom the cold, since although the outer surface of such a 
exture may be exposed to a low temperature, yet the interior 
loes not rapidly carry off the heat from our body; in like 
aanner, if we touch anything hot we do it through a similar 
aedium, and if we wish to preserve ice we keep it wrapt up 
n woollen cloth ; in fine, the state of a substance with regard 
temperature, whatever this may be, can best be preserved 
inaltered when the substance is siwrounded by a non-con- 
luctor^ such as wool or feathers. We s\vaJ\ xvo^ ^\oc.^^^\si 
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discuss the conduction of heat : first in solids, and secondly 
in fluids, including liquids and gases. 

CONDUCTION OF HEAT IN HOMOGENEOUS SOLIDS. 

264. The difference in the conducting power of different 
solids may be recognized by a very simple experiment 
Let two bars, one of copper and one of iron, be fixed as in 
Fig. 56, and let them be heated equally by the flame of a 




Fie. 56. 

iipiri: lunp plaoevi between them. In the course of time 
hoa: wiy* Iv proiviCiievi along Kxh bars, and they will both 
u-:hu,\:o*Y setue Ov^wn in:o a scaie in which those parts of 
:iu^ K\r< nearx^s: the ilime will be hotter than those more 



rx^'Uv 



rv^n^. 



VV.c s.v:^vvr hir w:" hc^we\>?r be hyxrer than the iron one 
a: ;b.c :i.x:r.o vU^unvV froiu use socroe of hea:. so that a piece 
v^f i\'io^i"hv^r,i$ \v:V. iaIc f,:^ or wix wLl mel: on the copper 
Kxr ,i; ^ »:rx\;:cr vl:<:ji::oc ircrr: ui-e ±inie :inn «i the iron one. 
I lo^Nv wo inter :hi: :hc v.vr.vhx'rru: row^er for beat, or ihermal 
*•'!'. '*,.::; A ji$ i; :5 :;*r:r5e*v'.. i;> cr^^xr R?r co|:^)er than for 
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mathematical calculation to bring the whole subject under 
the domain of accurate experiment. 

In order to conceive a clear idea of conductivity, let us 
imagine a large vertical wall, one foot in thickness, made of 
some conducting substance, and let us suppose that the one 
side of this wall is constantly kept at the temperature o°C by 
means of melting ice, while the other side is kept at a tem- 
perature i°C higher; all the particles of such a wall will, it is 
clear, ultimately settle down into a permanent state with 
respect to temperature. Let AB 
(Fig. 57) denote the hotter side of 
this wall and CD the colder, the 
wall being perpendicular to the 
plane of the paper; also imagine 
^C to be a horizontal line, and let 
AB represent the temperature of 
the one side of the wall according 
to some fixed scale of temperature, 
while CD denotes that of the other 
side according to the same scale; 
and, finally, imagine the dotted line 
FI^ to represent an imaginary cut parallel to the sides of 
the wall and half way between them. 

266. Now, in the first place, it is evident that there will 
be a regular diminution of temperature from the one side of 
the wall to the other, so that the temperature of this half-way 
section will be the mean between the temperatures of the 
two sides. On the same scale of temperature as that before 
used the dotted line EJ^ will therefore denote the tempera- 
ture of this half-way section. 

267. It is clear also that there is a certain quantity of 
heat continually flowing from the wall AB to the wall CD, 
so that if we cut the wall by imaginary sections similar to 
£F there will be a Row of heat across a\i lYv^^t ^^c.^\oxv^ \w 

R 




Fig. 57- 
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the direction of AC; and further, it is evident that this flow 
of heat will be the same across all the various sections ; for if 
it were greater across a section near AB than across one 
near CZ>, then the space between these two sections would 
be receiWng a greater amount of heat than it is giving out, 
and hence it would be rising in temperature. But by our 
h}'pothesis all parts of the wall have settled down into a 
permanent state with respect to temperature, and thus we 
see that the flow of heat must be the same across the 
different sections. 

268. Again, were the difference in temperature between 
the one side and the other double of what it is, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the flow of heat would also be doubled, so 
that for two walls of the same substance and equal thickness 
the flow of heat vdW be proportional to the difference in 
temperature between the two sides. 

269. If we now suppose the wall in the above figure to be 
split up into two equal sections, each six inches thick, by the 
imaprinary plane Z'/', we see that the rer}' same flow of heat 
may be regarded either as taking place across the wall of the 
entire thickness of one foot, the difference of temperature 
between the two sides being i^'C, or as taking place across 
the section six inches thick, the difference of temperature 
between the sides being only ^'C ; that is to say, the flow of 
heat for a wall one foot thick and one degree Centigrade 
lemperaiure difference between the sides is the same as that 
for a wall six inches thick and one half degree temperature 
difference Wtween the sides. 

This result may be put in the following tabular form : — 



rhickncsj of waU. 


Temp. diiTerence be- 
tween the sides. 


Flow of heat. 


C^no fool 


I ' Cent. 


I 


Six inches 


i ' Cent. 


I 



£ut by Art* a08 the flow of h^ii ;lcioss a wall one foot 
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thick and one degree temperature difference is double of 
that across a wall of the same thickness with half a degree 
temperature difference. Hence — 

Temp, difference be- 
Thickness of wall. tween the sides. Flow of heat. 

One foot ^° Cent. ^ 

We see at once from this that the flow of heat across 
a wall one foot thick with half a degree of temperature 
difference is only half of that across a wall of half the 
thickness and the same temperature difference ; or in other 
words, the flow of heat for the same temperature difference 
is inversely proportional to the thickness of the wall: and 
combining this with the result previously obtained (Art. 268), 
we may say that the flow of heat varies directly as the tem- 
perature difference, and inversely as the thickness. This 
may also be expressed in the following manner. Draw the 
line GZ> in Fig. 57 parallel to AC, then BG and GB repre- 
sent the temperature difference and thickness of the wall, 

and hence — 

jBG 
Flow of heat varies as -^^^ ; varies as tan BDG. 

This law has been experimentally verified by M. Peclet. 

270. DefLnition of conductivity. We are now in 
a position to define what is meant by thermal conductivity. 
Supposing that we have a wall a unit in thickness, then by the 
conductivity of this wall we mean the quantify of heat referred to 
some constant unit which passes in unit of time across unit of 
surface of such a wall, the difference of temperature between the 
two sides being unit of our thermometric scale. To make this 
still plainer, let us adopt as our unit of heat the quantity 
necessary to raise one pound of water from o°C to i°C, and 
as our units of space, time, and temperature difference, let us 
adopt one foot, one minute, and one degree Centigrade, then 
will the conductivity of the wall be denoted in this case by 
the number of pounds or fractional pails o^ 2l ^onkv^ ^^'v vl^- 
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cold water ,w liich will be raised in temperature one degree 
Centigrade by the heat which passes in one minute across one 
square foot of this wall one foot thick, the difference of tem- 
perature between its two sides being one degree Centigrade. 

If the substance of the w^all be changed, so that while 
other conditions remain the same, twice as much heat passes 
acn^ss it in one minute, then we sav that the second sub- 
stance has twice the conductintv of the first. 

Lot C"* denote the conducti\*ity of such a wall and Fthe 
(low of heat across unity of surface in unit)' of time : then 
if in Fig. 57 we denote our different units by equal lines, we 
have — 

F«Cx ^ «C X no J2Z>G =C X me ofdccremaitofteiiipaaliiie. 

271. Flow of heat along a bar. It is not however, 
by such a Nvall tha: we can best ascenain the conductivity of 
a su^.\^Tan^x^ : for xh:> pur^vtse ii is preferable to employ 
A hAT heaz^^^i at one end. The principle by whicb the con- 
xhK":i\i:v n\a\ Iv ^i<:\h:cx\! fron: ihe lemjveranire conditions 
vX :suoh j« Kir was ir.viioaie.! by Fourier, and has been ap- 
p>*evl >fci;h nvre v^r :;^>2> s-uc^cx^^ by varioiis experimentalists. 
)\v>!>>c?v\r yi^v^xk ^V,v.v::\£ V\^rre> vxs. b:>Yever, ibe first who 
v\>v,Kh:v";o.: h:s ri^'::rvh m >us:h 1 iiiiziijer as lo get rid of 
xVTtA^u rr^sXVv-r.ojC i^^f-un-^^ycxr-s r.cc <cric:-T iocnraie, and to 
\"A\v h < :tsu,^ji V Nr ,::.v^,^^i ;rr.i:j^"y by cxrerimenL We 
vh.v ^ o^^ in:vx>;x\1 Tv^ .--.'.^c-i'^^ ibsr ..cr^ wrSch he pursued 






A :>\V-*AV vvf x^A, 0.^ >vc:::>-x*: ::^r:r*^rir,:r^ : ia ibese experi- 
UK^^;,^ '^Ni^s s'-v^wj::.,'* x*::> '"^\,0 :zj?* jl Tf-es?;;! ri!l of moken 

>iiitt xu^wu> X" sV 'ii<^ :jui:r5.r ^ax;xrir,jr* is ±ie scnounding 
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When things have been left for a sufficiently long time, the 
,r will have settled down into a pennanent state as regards 
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mperature, and in this state there will be a gradual decrease 
' temperature outwards from the extremity A of the bar. 




Fig- 59- 

ly practice it was found possible to keep the extremity A of 
le bar at a nearly constant temperature, and it ought to be 
ot'iced that in this experiment the ba-i \>e"jOtii. ■Jat \ni-«Cs. 
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of immersion must be defended by means of screens (Fig. 59) 
from the influence of the source of heat, so that the bar 
beyond A may be heated by conduction of heat, and by 
nothing else. 

By means of thermometers plunged into small holes 
drilled in the bar, and kept by some fluid metal in metallic 
contact with the bar itself, the temperature of each part of 
the bar was accurately ascertained. An auxiliary bar ZJ/, 
hung in the room sufiiciently far from the source of heat, 
served to determine the temperatiu-e of the room. Deducting 
this from the temperature of the various parts of the bar AB, 
the difference will represent the excess of temperature of 
each part of AB due to the source of heat at A, and by 
having a suflScient number of thermometers a curve of tem- 
perature DU may be obtained, of which the ordinate AB 
represents the excess of temperature at A, the ordinate CF 
the excess at C, and so on. At the point £, where this 
curve cuts the bar, there is no excess of temperature ; that is 
to say, ^ and all points beyond it are virtually imaflfected by 
the source of heat at A. 

272. Now it is clear that heat is constantly flowing 
outwards across any section of the bar CC\ but since by 
hypothesis all parts of this bar have attained a constant state 
with respect to temperature, the flow of heat across CC does 
not increase the temperature of the bar beyond CC"; what 
then does it do ? A little consideration will shew that it is 
all spent in radiation and convection of hot air from the 
heated surface of the bar beyond CC 

If, therefore, we are able to estimate the value of this 
radiation and convection for each portion of the bar beyond 
CC\ the integral of this effect will represent the flow of heat 
across CC", which, as we have just now seen, is entirely 
carried off by radiation and convection. 

273, Suppose that by thVs m^2Lii% \^^ \x^n^ V^^-^xx ^ble to 
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.scertain the flow of heat across CC\ Now let cc' repre- 
ent another cross section of the bar a little (but very little) 
orther off than CC from the source of heat, and let CF 
lenote the temperature of the first section, and ^that of the 
lecond, the difference between these two temperatures is there- 
ore (t>F, while the distance between the two sections is (t>/\ 
)ur units of temperature and length being denoted by equal 
ines. 

Hence if we imagine the sectional area of the bar to be 
ienoted by unity, according to Art. 270, we shall have — 

<bF 

Flow of heat across CC = conductivity x — — . = conduc- 

tivity X tan F/<t> = conductivity x tangent of the angle 
denoting the downward slope of the temperature curve 
at the point F\ 

md hence — 

, . . flow of heat across C C , ^ 

conductivity = =—- . (i) 

^ t2in F/<l> ' 

274. In this experimental investigation it is therefore 
lecessary to determine two things: in the first place, we 
nust have the means of drawing a true temperatiu^e curve ; 
ind secondly, we must be able to estimate the whole loss of 
leat due to radiation and convection united past any section 
[7C", since this, as we have seen, will represent the flow of 
leat outwards past the same section. 

We have already stated how, in this investigation, the 
:urve of temperature was determined by means of thermo- 
neters plunged into small holes in the bar, and we shall 
low proceed to shew how the amount of heat carried off 
)y radiation and convection imited past any given cross 
iection CC was determined. For this purpose a smaller 
)ut otherwise similar bar LM (Fig. 59) was heated to a 
emperature at least equal to the highest temperature of the 
yar AB, A thermomtttx P plunged mlo ^. ^xwsJWc^^ xss. 
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the centre of this bar gave the velocity of cooHng at the 
various temperatures of the bar. 

It is clear from what we have already said (Arts. 228, 229) 
that the velocity of cooling of such a bar really denotes the 
rate at which heat is momentarily carried off by radiation and 
convection imited from the bar at the various temperatures 
of observation, and a little reflection will convince us that by 
making use of these observed velocities of cooling we may 
be able to estimate the amount of heat carried off momen- 
tarily from all portions of the similax bar AB hy radiation 
and convection imited, since we know by the curve we have 
drawn the temperatures of the various parts of this bar. 

Having thus estimated the amount of heat carried off by 
convection and radiation united from the surface of the bar 
AB past any cross section CC, we can find at once its 
equivalent or the flow of heat past this same section. 

Knowing therefore this flow of heat, and being able to 
determine by means of the curve of temperatures the tangent 
of the angle denoting the downward slope of the temperature 
curve at any point F, we are able at once from the expression 
(i) Art. 273 to determine the conductivity at any section CC. 

275. It will be observed that this process is entirely 
devoid of any theoretical assumption with regard to the laws 
of radiation and convection, and that it may even be em- 
ployed for the purpose of finding whether the conductivity 
of the bar AB varies from one point to another, or whether 
it is constant throughout. If this be constant throughout, 
then the expressions for the conductivity found by the 
process above described for two different sections CC, GG' 
will be the same. On the other hand, if the conductivity be 
not constant, but vary with the temperature, then the ex- 
pression found for one cross section C C will be different 
from that found for another section GG\ since the tem- 
peratures of these two sections ^uxe; ^\^^\^\xx. 
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276. It was mainly with the view of ascertaining whether 
the thermal conductivity of wrought iron varies with the tem- 
perature that Professor Forbes made these experiments, and 
we will state the result obtained in a future paragraph. In 
the meantime, let us state the results obtained by other 
observers for the comparative thermal conductivity of the 
various metals. 

M. Despretz was one of the first to make experiments on 
the subject, his instrument of research being a bar with 
thermometers plunged into it at different intervals from the 
source of heat. After him MM. Wiedemann and Franz 
investigated very carefully the relative conductivity of several 
of the most important metals. They operated with thin 
bars, and the temperature of these bars at the various 
points was ascertained by means of a thermo-electric 
arrangement. 

Their results are embodied in the following table. 



Metal. 


Relative Thermal Conductivity obtained 
from experiments. 




in air. 


in vacuo. 


Silver 

Copper 

Gold 

Brass 

Tin 

Iron 

Steel 

Lead 

Platinum 

Palladium .... 
Bismuth 


IOO.O 

73.6 

53.2 
23.6 

145 

1 1.9 
11.6 

8.5 
8.4 

6.3 
1.8 


100.0 

74.8 

54.8 
24.0 

15.4 

lO.I 

IO-3 
7.9 
9-4 
7.3 



We are probably furnished in this table with very good 
determinations of the relative conductivity of these different 
metals. The same remark ought however to be made here 
that was made on a former occasion, vi\\^w ^ \.?iJc}^<i <i\ "^^ 
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linear dilatations of different metals was given, namely, that 
difference in quality makes probably a very considerable 
difference in conductivity ; and there is reason to think that 
the relative conductivity of pure copper is considerably 
greater than that here given. This table gives however only 
the relative conductivity, and to complete our information 
we require to know the absolute conductivity of some one 
metal. One or two observations of absolute conductivity 
have been made. M. Peclet has determined the absolute 
conductivity of lead by finding how much heat was conveyed 
across a plate of this substance whose two sides were kept at 
unequal temperatiues. 

Principal Forbes, in connection with the experiments already 
described, has likewise determined the absolute conductivity of 
wrought iron. In his experiments conductivity was expressed 
in terms of the amount of heat as unity which is required to 
raise the temperature of one cubic foot of water by one degree 
Centigrade. It expresses the amount of heat reckoned in 
such units which would traverse in one minute across an 
area of one square foot a plate of iron one foot thick with 
the two surfaces maintained at temperatures diflfering by 1° 
Centigrade. According to these experiments, the conduc- 
tivity at 0° Centigrade of one of his bars was .01337, while 
that of another bar was only .00992. This discordance was 
probably due to a difference in the quality of the iron of 
the two bars. 

277. Vaxiation of thermal conductivity with tem- 
perature. We have already mentioned that the main object 
of Principal Forbes in his research was to ascertain if the 
conductivity of an iron bar varies with its temperature. The 
method employed has already been described ; it only now 
remains to mention the results. There were two square 
bars; the side of the one being i\ in., while that of th& 
other was i in. 
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The following table exhibits the thermal conductivity of 
se bars at the various temperatures of experiment. 

Conductivity (units, foot — minute— degree). 
Temperature 
Cent. 



I j in. bar. 


I in. bar. 


•01.^37 


.0099 a 


.01235 


.00943 


.01144 


.00904 


.01070 


.00865 


.01012 


.00835 


.00966 


.00813 


.00934 


.00795 


.00904 


.00779 


.00876 


.00764 


.00851 


.00749 


.00826 


.00736 


.00801 


.00724 



- o 

25 
50 

75 
100 

125 
150 

175 

200 

225 
250 

275 

It thus appears that in each case the conductivity dimin- 
es as the temperature increases, the per-centage decrement 

conductivity between 0° and ioo°C being 24.5 for the 
ge and 15.9 for the small bar of iron. 
278. Similarity of bodies as regards their thermal 
d electric conductivity. Forbes was the first to shew 
It metals follow each other in the same order as con- 
ctors whether of heat or of electricity. 
The following table, confirming this remark, was drawn 

by MM. Wiedemann and Franz when they were engaged 
determining the thermal conductivity of metals. 



ames of metal 


s. Electric conductivity. 


1 iicrxijiii cuu- 

ductivity. 




Riess. 


Becquerel. 


Lenz. 




'^er . . . 


100.0 


1 00.0 


lOO.O 


lOO.O 


pper . . 


66.7 


91-5 


73-3 


73-6 


Id . . . 


590 


64.9 


58.5 


.«;3-2 


iss . . . 


18.4 


• • ■ 


21.5 


23.6 


1 ... 


10.0 


14.0 


22.6 


14.5 


n . . . 


12.0 


12.3s 


130 


11.9 


id . . . 


7.0 


827 


10.7 


8.5 


tinum . . 


10.5 


7-93 


10.3 


6.4 


rman Silver 
tnuth . . . 


5-9 

/ 


• • • 

• • • 


• • • 
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This similarity between bodies as regards their thennal 
and electric conductivities extends also to the decrement 
which their conductivity suffers when their temperature is 
increased. 

In Art. 168 the decrement of the electric conductivity of 
iron between 0° and ioo°C as determined by Matthiessen and 
Von Bose was found to be 38.26 per cent., while for the 
same metal and between the same limits of temperature 
Forbes, as we have just seen, has found a decrement of 24.5 
and 15.9 per cent, in the thermal conductivity of his iron 
bars. The numerical value of the decrement for heat is thus 
considerably smaller than that obtained by Matthiessen for 
electricity. 

279. DifiTerence between transmission of heat.and 
transmission of temperature. If the definition of thennal 
conductivity be considered, it will be found that it takes 
account of the quantity of heat referred to some imit which 
passes across a substance in unit of time. 

Suppose now that we have two bars of different substances, 
but precisely of the same conductivity, and also of the same 
shape, and that we heat the ends of both to the same extent. 
If we allow a sufficiently long time to elapse, we shall no 
doubt find the distribution of temperature in both bars to be 
the same. But if we examine them both at the end of a 
short time, such as a minute, it does not follow that at the 
distance, say, of one inch from the heated end, they will both 
have the same temperature. The two cases are very different 
In the former, the bar has attained a permai^nt temperature 
condition, and the flow of heat outwards is entirely spent in 
radiation and convection. If therefore two such bars of equal 
conductivity be coated with the same substance, so that' their 
external surface is the same, then both bars will be similarly 
affected by radiation and convection. Referring therefore 
to previous articles, thexe \s ^\\dew\\>j wo i^-ac^Qw^Vij -mvjj of 
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the elements should be different in the two bars. Both will 
therefore have the same curve of temperature. 

But in the second case, when we only allow a minute to 
elapse, the state of things is very different. Here the particles 
of the bar are in the act of rising in temperature ; a great 
portion of the flow of heat is therefore spent in increasing 
the temperature of the bar. Now it may take much more 
heat to raise a given slice of the one bar one degree in 
temperature than it will take to raise a similar portion of 
the other. 

The following experiment in illustration of this has been 
made by Professor Tyndall. Take two precisely similar 
prisms, one of bismuth and one of iron, and coat the ends 
of each with white wax, and place them with their coated 
ends upwards on the lid of a hot vessel. The wax will first 
melt on the bismuth, although by the table of Art. 278 it will 
be seen that iron is the best conductor. The reason of this is, 
that it requires more heat to raise the iron one degree in 
temperature than it does to raise the bismuth. 

280. Safety-lamp. The present is perhaps the best 
opportunity of alluding to the safety-lamp, the action of 
which depends to a great extent on the withdrawal of heat 
by wire gauze. If a surface of wire gauze be lowered into 
the flame of a jet of gas, it will seem to crush the flame down 
before it so that none will appear above. 

If now the flame be extinguished while the gauze is held 
in this position it may be ignited above the gauze, in which 
case there will be no flame below. It would thus appear 
that the flame cannot pasa through the gauze, and the reason 
is that the heat of the flame is transferred in a great measure 
to the mass of metal which is placed upon it, by which 
means the temperature is so much lowered that combustion 
is stopped. 

An mgemous and useful applicatioiv o^ \\\\^ ^tvs\^v^^ ^"^^ 
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devised by Sir Humphry Davy. He found by experiment 
that a lamp surrounded by wire gauze might burn in an 
explosive atmosphere without communicating suflQcient heat 
through the meshes of the gauze to produce explosion, so 
that a miner furnished with a lamp of this kind, and using 
it with proper care, will be secure from the action of fire- 
damp. 

CONDUCTIVITY OF NON-HOMOGENEOUS SOLIDS 

AND OF CRYSTALS. 

281. Owing to their want of continuity, powders and 
tissues, such as wool, fur, feathers, <fec., are very bad con- 
ductors of heat. The heat has in its course to pass so 
often from the substance into the air, and from the air 
back again into the substance, that its progresses extremely 
slow. 

In substances which possess a fibre, the conducting power 
for heat in a direction across the fire is generally different 
from what it is in the direction of the fibre. 

MM. De La Rive and De CandoUe were the first to remark 
this in the case of wood, for which they found that the con- 
ductivity was greater along the fibre than across it, a result 
which has been confirmed by Professor Tyndall. It has also 
been found by MM. Svanberg and Matteucci that bismuth 
conducts both heat and electricity better along the planes of 
cleavage than across them. 

We are chiefly indebted to De Senarmont for our know- 
ledge of the conduction of heat in crystals. He cut thin 
slices in different directions out of crystals, and piercing their 
thickness by small holes in the centre, he passed a wire 
through them along which a constant electric current was 
made to pass : the wire thus became very hot, and the heat 
was conducted on all sides of the hole. The slice of crystal 
was coated with wax, aivd X\ve i^^\iN\. ol x^^ V^-j^xkcs?^ of the 
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crystal by means of the wire was a general melting of the 
wax all round the wire. If the substance was of equal con- 
ductivity in all directions then the wax melted in a circle, 
but if the conductivity was unequal it melted in an ellipse. 
The border of the melted portion represented by this method 
an isothermal line or curve possessing the same temperature 
throughout, this temperature being that of melting wax. De 
Senarmont thus determined that in quartz and calc-spar the 
axis of symmetry is the direction of greatest conductivity, 
while for a plate cut in a plane perpendicular to the axis of 
symmetry the conductivity is equal in all directions. 

A crystal of idocrase, however, conducts best at right 
angles to its axis. De Senarmont has obtained the fol- 
lo\\Ting laws; — 

1. If we could imagine a crystal of the first system, such 
las rock-salt or fluor-spar, to be heated in a point in its centre, 
the isothermal surface would be a sphere, or the conductivity 
will be equal in all directions. 

2. If the crystal be of the second or third system, 
(symmetrical around one axis,) then the isothermal surfaces 
of such a crystal, heated internally at a point, would be 
ellipsoids of revolution, the axis being in the direction of the 
axis of symmetry. 

3. But if the cryst9.1 be of the system characterised by 
three unequal axes, then the isothermal surfaces are ellipsoids 
^^ith three unequal axes. 

CONDUCTIVITY OF FLUIDS. 

282. The conductivity of liquids may be determined in 
the following manner. In Fig. 60 let there be a vessel 
of water in which we place a differential thermometer, one 
bulb being near the surface and one near the bottom. Now 
place a vessel containing boiling walei 01 "bcrXwv^ cJ^ <3^ "^^ 
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surface, and it will be found that the heat from this vessel will 
penetrate downwards very slowly, so that for a long time the 
differential thennometer will scarcely be affected. Water is 
thus proved to be a very bad 
conductor of heat. If we wish 
to try mercury, let the vessel of 
Fig. 12 be filled with mercury, 
and let a little alcohol on the 
surface be set on fire. It will 
be found that the thermometer 
will soon begin to rise, thereby 
shewing that mercury is a much 
better conductor than water. In 
the next chapter it will be shewn 
that heat is communicated in 
'^' °' liquids more by convection than 

by conduction. It is believed that the conductivity of gases 
is, like that of liquids, extremely small ; but this is a subject of 
which little is known, the exiwrimental difficulties being very 
great. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Convcclion of Heal. 

CONVECTION IN LIQUIDS. 

283. It was stated m the last chapter that liquids, such 
as water, are very bad conductors of heat, and an experi- 
ment was described in which a vessel of water was heated 
on the upper surface — the effect travelling downwards very 
siowJy, 
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The heating of the water would however have been greatly 
hastened if the vessel had been heated from below instead 
of at the top, and the difference between the result in the 
two cases is due to a process termed Convection, which we 
shall now describe. As the lower strata of water in such 
a vessel become heated the particles expand; thus be- 
coming specifically lighter than those above them. Their 
tendency is therefore to rise to the top, and to be replaced 
by colder particles descending from above, just for the same 
reason that a cork rises to the surface of water, or a balloon 
rises in the air. By introducing a little colouring matter, 
such as fragments of cochineal, the course of these currents 
- may be observed, and it will be found that there is a central 
current ascending from below and side currents descending 
from above, after the manner of Fig. 61. In the Geysers of 
Iceland, which are large 
tubes of water heated 
from below, we have a 
natural instance of con- 
vection on a very large 
scale ; and travellers re- 
late that a small piece 
of paper thrown into 
the centre of the pipe is 
drawn to the side, and 
thence carried down- 
wards by the descend- 
ing current. " 

Another very good 
instance of the opera- 
tion of convection is 
that described in Article 99, from which we see that 
the surface particles of a lake cooled at the top become 
specifically heavier, and descend until the -wtoVfe 'qci4t q'\. 




Fig. 61, 
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water has attained the temperature 39*^.2 Fahrenheit, this 
being the point of maximum density of water. When the 
whole lake has attained this temperature the process of con- 
vection is at an end ; and if the surface particles be cooled 
still farther, they become lighter, not heavier; and instead 
of descending, remain at the top. 

284. It will thus be observed that convection depends 
upon two things. In the first place, it depends upon the 
extent to which the liquid expands under heat; thus, for 
instance, if a body hardly expanded at all its convection 
would be very feeble. In the second place, convection 
depends upon the force of gravity. Were there no gi^avity 
there would be no convection; indeed the very term sped- 
fically heavier has a reference to gravity : so that if this force 
did not exist it would be a matter of no consequence what 
part of a vessel of water we heated, — the effect of the heating 
would always be the same. 

CONVECTION IN GASES. 

285. Convection takes place in air and gases even more 
energetically than in fluids, the coefficient of expansion of a 
gas on account of heat being comparatively great. Many 
familiar instances might be mentioned in illustration of the 
convection of air: thus, the air from a fire, being lighter 
than that around it, rises upwards, sometimes carrying with 
it small particles of solid matter, which become visible in 
the form of smoke. Even where there is no opaque matter 
mixed with the air, the currents which form convection are 
rendered visible in another way. As air expands its index 
of refraction becomes less, and the result of this is an 
apparent unsteadiness and indistinctness in objects viewed 
through heated air, which may be noticed above a lime-kiln, 
or in the air near the ground on a very hot day. 

286. Trade winds, i&c. In nature we have convection 
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of air on a very large scale. The air of the equatorial zone 
expands under the powerful influence of a vertical sun, and, 
becoming lighter, ascends, while its place is supplied by cold 
air from the regions north and south of the equator. Let us 
confine our attention to the northern hemisphere, and con- 
sider the air which rushes south to supply the place of the 
air carried upwards in the equatorial regions. 

The earth, it is well known, revolves from west to east : the 
body of air therefore which approaches the equator from the 
north comes from a place of smaller to a place of greater 
velocity of rotation, it therefore lags behind, or in other 
words, appears to go towards the west ; this current of air 
will therefore not blow directly from the north, but will 
rather be a current from the north-east. In like manner 
the cold air from the southern hemisphere blowing towards 
the equator will form a current from the south-east. These 
two currents blowing towards the equator in the two hemi- 
spheres are called the two Trade winds. 

Having thus considered the cold winds which come to 
replace the air carried upwards at the equator, let us now 
endeavour to trace the course of this equatorial air. When 
it has mounted to the upper regions of the atmosphere it 
proceeds northwards and southwards towards the poles ; and, 
going from a region of greater to a region of less velocity 
of rotation, it gains upon the earth, or in other words, goes 
eastward. Could we ascend into the upper regions of the 
atmosphere at the equator, we should there find currents 
blowing from the south-west in the northern hemisphere, 
and from the north-west in the southern. These winds are 
called the Return-Trades, their direction being opposite to 
that of the trade winds. 

At the equator this return current is very high, so that even 
the summits of the Andes are probably beneath it. Volcanic 
explosions have however sometimes occurred vtv iVv^^^ x^'^'^s^^ 

S2 
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with sufficient force to drive ashes up into the return current, 
which, when they regained the earth, at a considerable dis- 
tance off, told by the course they had taken the direction in 
which the upper strata of air were moving. 

As the return current proceeds north it gradually de- 
scends. At Teneriffe it has already fallen below the siunmit 
of the mountain, and it reaches the earth at about our own 
latitude; so that the south-west wind is perhaps more 
prevalent than any other in the British Isles : on the other 
hand, we are also often exposed to the trade wind in the 
form of a cold wind blowing from the north-east. 

The land and sea breezes are probably produced by 
similar causes. During the day the land is more heated than 
the sea, and a vertical current is produced, carrying upwards 
the land air, which is replaced by air from the sea — this is 
the sea breeze. But after sunset the land cools more rapidly 
than the sea, and the cooled, and therefore heavier, land air 
moves seawards, thus producing the land breeze, 

287. Law of cooling due to a gas. It has been al- 
ready shewn (Art. 229) that a body placed in vacuo and 
surrounded by an enclosure of lower temperature than itself 
will gradually lose heat. If the body be surrounded not by 
a vacuum but by gas, it will lose heat more rapidly than in 
vacuo, and the difference between its velocity of cooling in 
the two cases is due to the presence of the gas. Thus the 
whole velocity of cooling of a body in air or gas is due 
partly to radiation and partly to the gas, but it is only the 
latter cause with which we are at present concerned. The 
velocity of cooling due to gas, or, which is the same 
thing, the amount of heat carried off momentarily from a 
body by gas, was investigated by MM. Dulong and Petit 
at the time when they also ascertained the law of cooling in 
vacuo. 

This research was a very troublesome one, for the tem- 
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perature of the thermometer, and the density, temperature, 
and chemical nature of the gas, had all to be varied before 
the exact law could be ascertained. The following results 
were obtained by these experimentalists. 

1. The velocity of cooling due to the sole contact of a gas 
is entirely independent of the nature of the surface of the body. 
Sir J. Leslie was probably the first to make this remark in a 
general way, and the truth of his remark has been well con- 
firmed by the accurate experiments we are now describing. 
Thus, as far as gas or air is concerned, a silvered thermo- 
meter will cool just as rapidly as a blackened one ; but as far 
as radiation is concerned, it will cool less rapidly than the 
blackened one. 

2. The velocity of cooling due solely to the contact of a gas is 
proportioned to the excess of temperature raised to the power 

1.233. From this law also we see the difference between 
cooling in vacuo and the cooling due to a gas. In vacuo 
the effect for the same excess of temperature of the ther- 
mometer above the enclosure varies also with the tempe- 
rature of the enclosure (Art. 231), whereas in the case 
of a gas, the effect depends only on the excess of tem- 
perature. 

3. The cooling power of a given gas and for a given excess 
of temperature depends not on the density but on the pressure 
of the gas. The following expressions give the relation 
between the velocity of cooling and the pressure (/) for the 
different gases, the excess of temperature being supposed 
constant throughout : — 

For atmospheric air the velocity of cooling varies as p'^, 

for hydrogen p^^ 

for carbonic acid /•"'^, 

for olefiant gas p-^^. 

Combining this hst Jaw with the previous oii'^s '^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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the expression for the velocity of cooling due to a gas will 
have the following form — 

Velocity of cooling = mp^ Z^*^ ; 

where m is z. constant, depending partly on the dimensions 
of the body and partly on the nature of the gas ; / is the 
pressure expressed in millimetres ; a is an index, which we 
have given above for four diflferent gases; and / is the excess 
of temperature in Centigrade degrees. 

In order to express the cooling power of a gas in absolute 
imits we must refer once more to a research of Mr. Hopkins 
already quoted (Art. 235). Let C denote the quantity of heat 
which would be carried off by a gas in one minute from a 
square foot of any kind 0/ surface /°C above the surrounding 
gas, of which the pressure, expressed in millimetres, is /, the 
unit of heat being that amount of heat which would raise the 
temperature of 1000 grains of distilled water i°C, then 

/ P V^ 
C = .0372 (-^^ ) /^'^ for atmospheric air. 
\72o/ 

Combining this determination with the researches of Dulong 
and Petit, we find 

C = .1288 (-^y /i'233 for hydrogen, 

/ P \*"^ 
C = .0359 I ^^— 1 /^-^ for carbonic acid, 
\72o/ 

/ p \'^^ 
C = .0497 ( -^— I /^'^ for olefiant gas. 
\72o/ 

Example, Let it be required to find the whole amount of 
heat due to convection and radiation united which leaves a 
square foot of surface of dry chalk in one minute, the tem- 
perature being 5o°C, while that of the surrounding enclosure 
is i4°C; the enclosure being filled with hydrogen of the 
pressure of 760 millimetres. By reference to Art. 235 we 
find the whole expressioti ion \o%^ of \v^at iu this case to be 
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or, since ^=14 ^ 

a = 1.0077 J > we have 
F= 8.613 X i.oo77"(i.oo773«-i) + .i288(^y 36^-233^ i3^^g8 

It ought however to be borne in mind that all these are to 
a great extent empirical formulae, which represent the experi- 
ments made, and which are useful in so far as they enable us 
to calculate approximately the loss of heat due to radiation and 
convection in any case in which all the particulars are given. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Specific Heat, 

288. In order to arrive at a complete knowledge of the 
laws which regulate the distribution of heat through space, 
we must be able to measure the amount of heat which a 
body absorbs, or parts with, when its temperature is changed 
to a given extent, and also when it changes its state. To 
do this it is necessary to adopt some unit of heat, and we 
shall use in this work as our thermal imit the quantity of 
heat necessary to raise one poimd of water from 0° to i°C. 

In the present chapter we shall treat of the amount of 
heat which a body absorbs, or gives out, when its temperature 
rises or falls to a given extent. This is called specific heat, 
and we define the specific heat of a given substance to be 
the quantity of heat necessary to raise one pound of the 
substance i°C in terms of that necessary to raise one pound 
of ice-cold water i°C reckoned as unity. Thus, if a pound 
of any substance required as much Vieal to x^v5>^ >X Sx^^ss. 
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100° to ioi°C as would raise ^^ths a pound of water from 
o"* to i°C, then we should say that the specific heat of this 
substance at this temperature was 0.3. 

METHODS OF MEASURING SPECIFIC HEAT. 

289. I. Method by mixture. Three diflferent methods 
of measuring the specific heat of substances have been pro- 
posed. They are known as (i) the method by mixture, 
(2) the method by fusing ice, and (3) the method by cooling. 
In the first of these, or the method of mixtures, the ex- 
periment is made in the following manner. Take a known 
weight of the substance of which the specific heat is desired, 
and heat it to a known temperature, then mix it rapidly with 
a known weight of water at an inferior temperature (say at 
o°C), and notice the temperature of the mixture. If we are 
at liberty to suppose that none of the heat has been otherwise 
disposed of, we have at once all the means of determining 
the specific heat of the substance in question. Thus, let 
X denote the unknown specific heat of the substance, and 
let m be its mass, and / its temperature ; also let M be the 
mass of water at o°C with which it is mixed, and let 6 be 
the temperature of the mixture. Then the quantity of heat 
lost by the substance will be mx{t^B), while that gained by 
the water will be MS. Since the whole quantity of heat 
remains the same, the one of these expressions must equal 
the other. Hence mx{/—6) = MS, from which x may be 
easily found. As an example of this method, supposing 
that 3 lbs. of mercury at ioo°C have been mixed with i lb. 
of ice-cold water, and that the temperature of the mixture 
is 9°C, what is the specific heat of mercury ? Here we have 
m = '^j 6 = g, /~^= 100 — 9 = 91 ; hence 

3 .r X 91 = 9 ; .•. x= -^ = .033 nearly : 

273 

so that the specific heat of mercury is only ^th of that of 

water. 
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In this process it is assumed that the specific heat of 
mercury is constant between 100° and 9''C, or rather it is 
the mean specific heat between this range that is determined 
by the ezperiment. 

A serious objection to this method consists in the un- 
avoidable loss of heat which is likewise incapable of accurate 
measurement. For in the example given above the heat of 
the mercury is not all confined to the mixture, but part of it 
is spent : 

I. In warming the vessel which contains the mixture, 
3. In warming the agitator and the thermometer, 
3. In dissipation from the sides of the vessel ; 
and unless we have the means of estimating exactly the loss 
of heat from all these sources we shall not be able to obtain 
a good resuk. 

290. II. Method by fusion of ice. The second 
method of measuring specific heat is by the fusion of ice, 
In this method we have an inner 
vessel A (Fig. 6st) which contains 
the substance on which the ex- 
periment is made. This vessel 
is placed in the interior of a 
larger vessel B, the space between 
them being filled with melting ice. 
The vessel B, again, is in the in- 
terior of a still larger vessel C, the 
space between them being, again, 
filled as before with melting ice. 
Muce the exterior of the vessel 
'^' '' B is at the temperature 32° Fahr., 

we may im^ine that the ice in this vessel will only melt 
through means of the hot substance which is placed in A. 
If therefore we know not only the weight but the temperature 
of the substance in A, and also the qaa.Titil7 o^ \ce, ■«\i\^ 
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has been converted into water in consequence of this hot 
substance parting with its heat, we have the means of finding 
the specific heat of the substance in -4. A stop-cock con- 
nected with B serves to carry off the water formed through 
melting of the ice, and hence, by weighing this water, we 
know approximately the quantity of ice melted in B, and 
if we know the quantity of heat necessary to convert ice 
into water we can find the heat given out by the substance 
in A. The chief objection to this instrument is that we 
cannot measure accurately the amount of water produced 
since a certain amount remains adhering to the ice. 

291. III. Method by cooling. The third means of 
estimating specific heat is by the method of cooling. If 
two similar substances be exposed to the same cooling 
influence it is manifest that the one which has the smallest 
specific heat will cool fastest. Thus, suppose that we have 
two thermometers with blackened bulbs of precisely the same 
size, the one being filled with mercury and the other with 
water ; further, let these instruments both cool from a com- 
mon temperature under precisely the same circumstances. 
It will be found that the mercurial thermometer will cool 
more than twice as fast as the water one. For although 
the weight of the mercury is more than 1 3 times that of the 
water, yet the specific heat of mercury is only one-thirtieth 
of that of water, and hence while the same amount of heat 
leaves both instruments in one minute, yet this heat will 
produce on the water thermometer only ^ths of that di- 
minution of temperature which it produces on the mercurial 
one. The idea of measuring the specific heat of bodies first 
originated with Black, who was also the discoverer of latent 
heat ; and many numerous and important experiments have 
since been made on this subject by a number of observers. 
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SPECIFIC HEAT OF SOLIDS. 

292. Some of the latest experiments in this branch of 
the subject have been made by Regnault, who used the 
method of cooling. In these experiments the substance was 
reduced to a fine powder and enclosed along with a delicate 
thermometer in a vessel which was exposed to the cooling 
influence. Although every precaution was used the result 
of this process was not satisfactory ; one objection was that 

^ the heat was not conducted sufiiciently fast from the powder 
to the sides of the vessel which contained it. Another is 
that the specific heat of the same substance in the solid 
state depends to some extent on the mechanical treatment 
which it has received. Regnault has also investigated the 
specific heat of various solid substances by the method of 
mixtures. 

293. Bise of specifle heat of solids with tempera- 
ture. It was first shewn by the experiments of Dulong and 
Petit that the specific heat of a solid is greater at a high tem- 
perature than at a low one. The following table embodies 
the results of these experiments. 



Substance. 



Iron .. . . , 
Mercury 
Zinc .... 
Antimony 
Silver . . , 
Copper .. 
Platinum 
Glass. ... 



Mean Specific Heat 



Between 0° and ioo*^C. 



Between 0° and 3oo°C. 



0.1098 


O.I2I8 


0.0330 


0.0350 


0.0927 


O.IOI5 


0.0507 


0.0549 


0.0557 


0.061 1 


0.0949 


O.IOI3 


0.0355 


0.0355 


0.1770 


0.1990 



It will be noticed that for all the substances in the above 
table the specific heat is greater at high temperatures, with 
the exception of platinum, for which the specific heat re- 
mains the same between the limits of lYie e^^efvxcve^X.. ^\^- 
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bably the reason of this is that the highest temperature of 
experiment was very much below the melting-point of this 
metal, and it has been found by Regnault that the variation 
of specific heat with temperature is much more rapid when 
the substance approaches its melting-point. M. Pouillet, by 
means of the method of mixtures, has obtained the specific 
heat of platinum at still higher temperatures. His results 
are as follows — 

Mean Specific Heat of Platinum 



vee 


n o° and ioo°C 


0.0335 




o „ 300 


0.0343 




„ 500 


0.0352 




„ 700 


0.0360 




„ JOOO 


0.0373 




„ 1200 


0.0382 



The constancy of the specific heat of platinum renders 
this metal serviceable as a pyrometer, and a piece of pla- 
tinum may be used for estimating the temperature of a 
furnace. When it has attained the temperature of the 
furnace it is taken out and plunged into a known quantity 
of ice-cold water. By means of the rise of temperature 
produced it is easy to calculate approximately the tem- 
perature of the platinum, and hence of the furnace. 

294. Circumstances which influence the speciflo 
heat of solids. The specific heat of a solid has been 
found to depend on the mode of aggregation of its mole- 
cules and on the nature of the mechanical action to which 
it has been subjected. In general whatever augments the 
density diminishes the specific heat, and whatever diminishes the 
density augments the specific heat; and it is perhaps owing to 
expansion that the specific heat of a body increases with its tem- 
perature. The more carbon is divided the greater is its 
specific heat. The following table exhibits the specific heat, 
in their different states of aggregation, of carbonate of lime, 
sulphur, and carbon. 
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Catbonati 

Aiagonite 
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Recently mellcd 

Melted less than 1 months, . 
Mehed 1ms than » years . • 
Natural crystals 



Wood charcoal 0.2415 

Coke 0.1008 

Oraphite o.jolS 

Diamond 0.1468 

SPECIFIC HEAT OF LIQUIDS. 

286. Regnault has determined the specific heat of a num- 
ber of liquids by the following method. The liquid under 
eiperiment is contained in a reservoir R (Fig, 63) which is 




immersed in the middle of a bath, and by agitating the water 
of this bath a definite tempeiatuie is commumcaX^^ x.*^ ^% 
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liquid in R, By opening the stop-cock at r and bringing to 
bear at the same time an atmospheric pressure upon the 
liquid, it is driven through the tubes at r into a vessel con- 
tained in the calorimeter C Having entered the calori- 
meter and having disposed of its surplus heat, the tempera- 
ture of the watep of the calorimeter is observed by means of 
the thermometer T, and this affords the means of estimating 
the specific heat of the liquid. The calorimeter is defended 
by means of a screen P from the heat of R, 

Generally speaking a substance when liquid has a greater 
specific heat than when solid^ a fact which was discovered by 
Irvine. Thus the specific heat of ice is Only one-half that of 
water. 

296. Variation with temperature of the specific 
heat of liquids. The specific heat of liquids increases in 
general with the temperature and at a rate exceeding that of 
solids. Thus bromine has between —6° and io°C the mean 
specific heat 0.105 13, while between 13° and 58° it has the 
mean specific heat 0.11294. 

The specific heat of water at various temperatures has 
been especially studied by Regnault, who has obtained the 
following result. 

Mean Specific Heat of Water 



From 


0° to 4o^C 




1. 001 3 




„ 80 




1.0035 




„ 120 




1.0067 




„ 160 




1.0109 




„ 200 




1. 0160 




„ 230 




1.0204 
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GASES. 



297. In this branch of our subject there are two sets of 
determinations to be made. We must find, in the first place, 
the specific heat of gas under constant pressure ; and in the 
second place, the specific heat of gas \mder constant volume. 
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In a future part of this work it will be shewn how these two 
are connected together. 

Many experimentalists have been engaged in these deter- 
minations. Before the time of Regnault one of the most 
exact researches was that of Delaroche and B^rard, which 
was crowned by the Academy of Sciences. These experi- 
mentalists produced a current of gas of uniform velocity 
which was first heated to ioo°C by being passed through 
tubes enveloped in boiling water, and was then cooled in its 
passage through a calorimeter, to which it abandoned its 
excess of heat. It ought likewise to be mentioned that 
Joule made an accurate determination of the specific heat 
of air. 

After many years' trials Regnault finally adopted a modi- 
fication of the method of Delaroche and B^rard. 

His apparatus was constructed so as to fulfil the following 
requirements — 

1 . To obtain a gaseous current of constant velocity, which 
velocity might also be regulated at will. 

2. By means of a bath to give a determinate temperature 
to the gaseous current. 

3. To construct a calorimeter in which the gas would 
entirely dispose of its excess of heat. 

In order to obtain a gaseous current of constant velocity 
the following arrangement was adopted. The gas, after being 
dried and purified, was forced into a large reservoir i? 
(Fig. 64) of 35 litres capacity. A manometer attached to the 
reservoir at m indicated the pressure of the gas. The re- 
servoir was surrounded by a large mass of water agitated by 
means of an annular plate a. The gas would thus take the 
temperature of this water — this temperature being denoted 
by the thermometer T, Suppose, in the first ptace, that the 
reservoir is filled with gas and that the stop-cock / is shut. 
Opening now the stop-cock at / this gas will escape through 
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the tube shewn in the figure, passmg spirally through an 
arrangement at S, by which a certain h%h temperature is 




Fig. 64. 

given to it, then parting with this excess of heat to a calori- 
meter at C, and ultimately escaping (say) into the air. At 
the end of the experiment suppose that the stop-cock at / is 
once more shut. Knowing the pressure and temperature of 
the gas in Ji at the beginning and end of the experiment, if 
the chemical constitution of the gas be known, and if it obeys 
Boyle's law, the weight of gas passed through the calorimeter 
wili be known. If Boyle's law do not hold, it is yet possible, 
though with more difficulty, to ascertain the weight of gas 
used, but into the details of the method of doing so we will 
not enter. The weight of gas consumed during the experi- 
ment is thus known, but in order to obtain a definite result 
something more is necessary ; the velocity of the current of 
gas through the apparatus ought to be constant throughout 
the experiment. It is clear that without some special ar- 
rangement this current will not be constant, because the 
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excess of pressure in the reservoir i? will be greater at the 
commencement of the experiment than at the end of it when 
a quantity of this gas has been used. There is, however, an 
arrangement r by means of which the opening through which 
the gas escapes from the reservoir into the apparatus may be 
enlarged or contracted at pleasure. A manometer to the 
right of r, having one of its limbs open to the atmosphere, 
indicates the excess of pressure of the gas in the tube, and if 
the screw at r is turned in such a manner that throughout 
the whole experiment the excess of pressure denoted by this 
manometer is constant, then will the velocity of. the current 
be constant also. Agitators a\ d' are attached to the source 
of heat and the calorimeter, and it was ascertained by Reg- 
nault that the gas in passing through S really attained the 
temperature (indicated by 7") of the fluid (oil) in S, It was 
further ascertained that the gas lost none, or extremely little, 
of its heat in passing between *$* and the calorimeter, and 
that in passing through the vessel of the calorimeter, which 
was arranged in a spiral form so as to present as much sur- 
face as possible to the surrounding water, the gas issued with 
a temperature the same as that of the water of the calori- 
meter indicated by the thermometer T", Finally it was 
ascertained that the pressure of the gas was as nearly as 
possible the same before its entrance into the calorimeter 
and after its exit therefrom. 

To simplify matters we may suppose the pressure of the 
outward air constant throughout the experiment. 

In this experiment therefore a known weight of gas 
having a known temperature (that of the bath) was made 
to pass with a constant velocity and at a constant pressure 
through the calorimeter, where it was reduced in tem- 
perature to that of the water of the calorimeter. The 
specific heat of a gas under constant pressure was thus 
found. 

T 
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298. Besults of Begnault's experiments. Th 

lowing facts were determined by these experiments : — 

1 . The specific heat of a given weight of a gas wh 
approximately perfect, and which therefore follows the g 
laws previously indiccited (Art. 148), does not vary wi 
temperature of the gas, 

2. The specific heat of a given weight of such a gas d. 
vary with the pressure or density of the gas, and hence the i 
heat of a given volume of such a gas varies as its density 

3. The specific heats of equal volumes of the simple and 
densible gas are equal, but this equality does not hold for 
easily condensed, such as chlorine and bromine^ It holds, 
ever, for compound gases which are formed without conderu 
such as hydrochloric acid and nitric oxide, 

4. These laws do not hold for condensible gases — the s 
heat of carbonic acid gas, for instance, increases with th 
perature, 

299, The following table is derived from Regr 
determinations. 

Specific Heat of Gases and Vapours under Constant Pre^ 



Gas or Vapour. 



Air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Nitrous oxide 

Nitric oxide 

Carbonic oxide 

Carbonic acid 

Bisulphide of carbon 

Ammonia 

Marsh gas 

Olefiant gas 

Chloride of arsenic ••...... 

Chloride of silicon 

Perchloride of dUtnum . . . . 



Equal. 



Vols. 



\ 



0-2375 
0.2405 

0.2568 

0-2359 
0.7.964 

0.3040 

0-3447 
0.2406 

0.3370 

0.3307 

0.4122 

0.2996 

0.3277 

0.4160 

0.7034 

0.7778 



Weights. 



0.2175 
0.2438 
3.4090 
0.1210 

0.0555 
0.2262 

0.2317 

0.2450 

0.2169 

0.1569 

0.5084 

0.5929 

0.4040 

0.1 1 22 

0.1322 
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Gas or Vapour, 



Perchloride of tin 

Sulphurous anhydride . . . 

Hydrochloric acid 

Sulphuretted hydrogen.. . 

Water 

Alcohol 

Wood spirit 

Ether 

Chloride of ethyl 

Bromide of ethyl 

Sulphide of ethyl 

Cyanide of ethyl , 

Chloroform 

Dutch liquid 

Acetic ether 

Benzole 

Acetone 

Oil of tiu^entine 

Terchloride of phosphorus 



Equal. 



Vols. 



0.8416 
0.3414 

0.3333 
0.2857 

0.2989 

0.7171 

0.5063 

1.2266 

0.6096 

0.7026 

1 .2466 

0.8290 

0.6461 

0.7836 

1.2184 

1.0114 

0.8264 

2.3776 

0.639s 



Weights. 



0.0939 

0.1554 
0.1852 

0.2432 

04805 

0.4534 
0.4580 

0.4797 

0.2738 

0.1896 

0.4008 

0.4261 

0.1567 

0.2293 

0.4008 

0.3754 
0.4125 

0.5061 
0.1.H7 



In the first column of this table the common volume is 
that occupied by one pound of air, while in the second 
column the common weight is one poimd. Also the specific 
heat of one pound of liquid water is taken as the unit, so 
that the heat required to raise a pound of atmospheric air 
one degree imder constant pressure is only 0.2375 of that 
required to raise a pound of water one degree. 

300. Influenoe of the state of a substance on its 
speoiflo heat. The same body has a higher specific heat in 
the liquid than in the solid state, while in the gaseous condition, 
again, its specific heat is less than when it is liquid. Thus, for 
instance, the specific heat of water is twice as great as that 
of ice, and more than twice as great as that of steam. 

The following table exhibits the dependence of the specific 
heat on the physical state of the substance. 



T 2 
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Substance. 



Water 

Bromine 

Tin 

Iodine 

Lead 

Alcohol 

Bisulphide of carbon 
Ether 





Specific heat. 




Solid. 


Liquid. 


Gaseous. 


0.5040 


1.0000 


0.4805 


0.0833 


0.1060 


0.0555 


0.0562 


0.0637 


• • • • 


0.0541 


0.1082 


• • ■ ■ 


0.0314 


0.0402 


• • • • 


• • . * 


0-5475 


0.4534 


• • • . 


0.2352 


0.1569 


• . • • 


0.5290 


0.4797 



ATOMIC HEAT. 

301. Atomic heat of simple bodies. In 18 19 Dulong 
and Petit made experiments on the specific heat of thirty 
elementary bodies, and discovered that for equal masses of 
each substance the specific heat is in the inverse proportion 
of the atomic weight. Regnault has made a number of ex- 
periments with the view of testing the accuracy of this law, 
and the following results have been chiefly obtained by 
him. (The atomic weights are those given in William- 
son's Chemistry for Students, p. 100.) 



Elements. 



Sulphur 

Tellurium 

Magnesium . , . 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Aluminium . . . 

Iron 

Nickel 

Cobalt 

Manganese . . . 

Tin 

Tungsten .. .. . 

Copper 

Lead , 

Mercury (solid) 
PlsLtinum 



Specific heat of 
equal weights. 



0.1776 
0.0474 
0.2499 

0.0955 
0.0567 

0.2143 

0.1 138 

0.1091 

0.1070 

0.114 

0.0562 

0.03.H 
0.0951 
0.0314 
0.0319 
0.0^14 





Product of specific 


Atomic weight. 


heat into atomic 




weight. 


32 


56832 


129 


6.1 146 


24 


5-9976 


65 


6.2075 


112 


6.5504 


27-5 


5.893a 


56 


6.3728 


58.5 


6.3823 


58.5 


6.a595 


55 


6.2700 


ITS 


6.6316 


184 


6.1456 


63.5 


6.0389 


207 


6.4998 


200 


6.3800 


197 


6.3828 
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ements. 



n 
1 



(solid) 



n 



1 . 



Specific heat of 
equal weights. 


Atomic weight. 


Product of specific 

heat into atomic 

weight. 


0.0593 


106.5 


6.3154 


0.0580 


104 


6.0320 


0.0306 


199 


6.0894 


0.0325 


197 


6.4025 


0.0541 


127 


6.8707 


0.0843 


80 


6.7440 


0.1696 


39 


6.6144 


0.3934 


23 


6.7482 


0.9408 


7 


6.5856 


0.0814 


75 


6.1050 


0.0508 


122 


6.1976 


0.030S 


210 


6.46S0 


0.0.^36 


203 


6.8208 


0.0570 


108 


6.1560 


0.0324 


196 


6.3504 



ppears from this table that /he product of the specific 
' the atomic zveight is very nearly the same for all the 
ary bodies. The differences in this product may be 
ited for by supposing that the different elements ex- 
nted on were not all in the same physical state, some 
e being near their melting-points and others at a great 
:e from them. 

. Atomic heat of compoTind bodies. Neumann 
egnault have determined that in all compound bodies 
ilar atomic composition the specific heats are inversely 
atomic weights. The product of the specific heat 
le atomic weight for one class of compounds may 
^r be different from that for another class of com- 
>. Thus Regnault gives the following table for the 
: heat of bichlorides. 
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Chloride of Barium (BaCP) 

„ Strontium (Sr Cl^ . . . . 

„ Calcium (Ca O?) .... 

„ Magnesium (MgCl^.. 

Lead(PbCI^ 

Perchloride of Mercury (HgCP) .. 

Chloride of Zinc (Zn Cl«) 

Perchloride of Tin (Sn Q^ 



Specific 


Atomic 


heat. 


weight. 


0.0896 


208 


0.1 199 


'58.5 


0.1642 


III 


0.1946 


95 


0.0664 


278 


0.0689 


271 


0.1362 


136 


0.1016 


189 



Product of specific 

heat into atomic 

weight. 

18.64 
19.00 
18.23 
18.49 
1846 
18.67 
18.52 
19.20 



While for carbonates we have the following table. 



Carbonate of Lime (Ca C C) .... 
Barytes (Ba C O^) .. 
Strontium (SrCO^).. 
Iron(FeC03) 



» 



>» 



»» 



Specific 
heat. 


Atomic 
weight. 


Product of specific 

heat into atomic 

weight. 


0.2086 
0.1104 
0.1448 

0-1934 


100 

197 

147-5 
116 


20.86 

ai.75 - 
21.36 

23.43 



It thus appears that the numbers of each table agree very 
well together, but the numbers of the one table do not agree 
well with those of the other. 



CHAPTER X. 



Latent Heat. 



303. It has been already remarked (Art. 91) that a large 
quantity of heat is required by bodies in order to enable 
them to pass from the solid into the liquid, or from the 
Hquid into the gaseous state. This heat which is absorbed 
by bodies during their passage from one state to another, 
does not as a rule ma.mfe§>\. \\.^d^ \yj '^xodwciix^ an increase 
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of temperature, and it has on this account been called latent 
heat ; so that we may with much propriety affirm regarding 
water — 

Water at o°C = ice at o°C 4- latent heat of liquefaction ; 

or regarding steam — 

Steam at ioo°C = water at ioo°C 4- latent heat of vaporisation. 

Latent heat was discovered by Black, and the principles 
of this branch of science were first taught by him ia 1762. 

LATENT HEAT OF LIQUEFACTION. 

304. Latent heat of water. Black first attempted to 
measure the latent heat of water in the following manner. 
He suspended in a room of the temperature of 64°Fahr. 
two similar glass vessels, one containing melting ice and 
the other ice-cold water; and he noticed that at the end 
of half an hour the water had attained the temperature of 
40° Fahr., while the ice did not reach this temperature 
until ten hours and a-half had elapsed. He argued that 
the quantity of heat absorbed by the vessels was very 
nearly proportional to the time of exposure, and by this 
means he attempted to estimate the amount of heat ab- 
sorbed by ice while passing into the state of water. After- 
wards Black adopted the method of mixtures. The fol- 
lowing example will illustrate this method of experiment. 

It is found that a pound of water at 212° mixed with 
a poimd of water at 32°, gives two pounds of water at a 
temperature equal, as nearly as possible, to 122°, this tem- 
perature being the mean of those of the two components ; 
if however a pound of ice at 32° Fahr. be mixed with a 
pound of water at 212°, we have two pounds of water at 
51° Fahr. only. A correct experimeivl o^ \5kvs> \1\A 'g^^'^ 
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US the means of measuring the latent heat of water. For 
we see that when equal weights (one pound each) of boiling 
and ice-cold water are mixed together, we have water at 
12 2°, while when the same weights of boiling water and 
melting ice are mixed together we have water at 51° only. 
There is thus a difference in the total heat of the two 
mixtures equal to that required to raise two pounds of 
water from 51° to 122°, or through a range of 7i°Fahr. 
Now since the heat of the boiling water was the same in 
each experiment, this difference must necessarily represent 
the heat required to liquefy one pound of ice. We thus 
see that it requires as much heat to liquefy one pound of 
ice at 32° as it does to raise two poimds of water through 
a range of 7 1° Fahr., or one pound of water through a 
range of 142° Fahr., or 142 lbs. of water through a range 
of 1° Fahr. 

If we take as our unit of heat the quantity of heat ne- 
cessary to raise one pound of water through i°Fahr., we 
have therefore the latent heat of water represented by 142; 
but since we have taken as our unit (Art. 288) the amoimt 
of heat necessary to raise one pound of water from 0° to 
i°C, we find, in accordance with this standard and as the 
result of this experiment, the latent heat of water to be 

5 
represented by 142 x - = 78.9 units of heat nearly. 

305. Many distinguished philosophers have attempted 
since the days of Black to estimate the latent heat of water, 
and amongst these we may name Provostaye and Desains, 
Regnault, and finally Person. The experimental arrange- 
ments necessary for the estimation of latent heat are how- 
ever so similar in principle to those required for estimating 
specific heat, that it will be unnecessary to give the details 
of the various experiments — let us rather state the results 
obtained. Provostaye aivd De^^Viv^ >is^d TCi^\X\\N% vce ia their 
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experiments, while Regnault employed both snow and melt- 
ing ice. The united result of these experiments was to 
give 79.25 units of heat as the most probable value of the 
amount required to liquefy one pound of ice. 

306. The experiments of M. Person are well worthy of 
an attentive study as affording at the same time evidence 
that the change which takes place when ice becomes water 
is to some extent gradual and not quite abrupt. 

M. Person in his experiments employed ice at a tempera- 
ture inferior to its melting-point. 

In one of these the ice was at — 2°C, and it may be de- 
sirable to describe here in a few words how the latent heat 
of liquefaction of ice is to be derived from an experiment, 
where the ice used is below its melting-point. When such 
ice is melted we may imagine, for convenience sake, that the 
heat applied has two separate offices to perform. First of 
all, it has to raise the ice from its present temperature to the 
melting-point; and secondly, it has to liquefy thi§ melting 
ice. It is the quantity of heat requisite to perform this latter 
office that is generally regarded as a measure of the latent 
heat, while that necessary to perform the former office may 
be estimated by knowing the temperature of the ice used 
and the specific heat of this substance. Thus we have seen 
(Art. 295) that the specific heat of ice is one-half that of 
water, or 0.5. In the above experiment, therefore, where 
the ice was at — 2°C, we might imagine one unit of heat 
necessary to raise the^ ice from this temperature to o°C ; 
while the remainder of the whole heat required to melt the 
ice might be taken to denote the latent heat of liquefaction. 
Now on this supposition Person found that the latent heat 
of liquefaction, as determined by this and similar experi- 
ments, was 80 imits instead of 79.25, as found by Regnault 
and others. 

M. Person, m continuing his mvesl\^a.\!\oiv?»,^^'$. "ai^^ ^'i!^^- 
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factorily to account for this difference. He found th 
pound of ice at — 2°C requires two units of heat instea 
one to raise it to o°C ; in fact it would appear as if th( 
between — 2°C and o°C had already begun to absorb pa 
the heat of liquefaction, and thus that the absorptio 
latent heat in order to be complete required a certain r 
of temperature. 

Presuming this to be the case with ice it will at 
be seen that, as far as such observations are concei 
latent heat simply resolves itself into an enormous inci 
of specific heat between certain narrow limits of tem] 
ture, and that in truth latent heat begins to be absc 
when the specific heat begins to increase ; or, in < 
words, these two terms are only two different ways oj 
pressing one and the same action. 

We thus derive from these experiments of Person a 
for the theory of the gradual liquefaction of ice — a i\ 
which we have already seen (Art. loi) has been ap 
with much success by Principal Forbes in order to ace 
for the phenomenon of regelation. 

307. Latent heat of other liquids. M. Persor 
made numerous experiments on the latent heat of ( 
liquids besides water, and has obtained the folio 
results : — 

Latent heat of one pound 
In thermal units. Water = i . 



Substance. 



Water 

Phosphorus .... 

Sulphur 

Nitrate of soda . . 
Nitrate of potassa 

Tin 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Silver 

Mercury , . .... 



79-^5 
5-034 
9-368 

62.975 

47.371 
14.25a 

12.640 

5-369 
28.13 
13.66 
21.07 



\ 



1. 000 
0.063 
0.II8 
0.794 
0.598 
0.179 
0.159 
0.067 

0.355 
0.172 

0.266 
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LATENT HEAT OF VAPORISATION. 

308. Latent heat of steam. Black, the discoverer of 
latent heat, was the first who attempted to estimate the latent 
heat of steam. The subject has since engaged the atten- 
tion of many eminent men, and amongst others of Watt, 
Rumford, Despretz, Southern, and Clement & D^sormes. 
Finally, Regnault has discussed the subject with great ex- 
actness. 

The object of Regnault's experiments was to determine 
the quantity of heat which must be furnished to one pound 
of water at o°C, in order to convert it wholly into saturated 
vapour at a given pressure ; that is to say, how much heat 
must be supplied to this pound of water in order, first, to 
raise its temperature from o°C to a certain temperature 
without evaporation; and, secondly, to evaporate it entirely 
at that temperature and under the pressure which cor- 
responds to it. 

The following was the experimental method pursued by 
Regnault. In order to obtain the formation of aqueous va- 
pour at a constant high temperature, the same arrangement 
was adopted as that used in making experiments on the 
pressure of aqueous vapour; that is to say, the water was 
made to boil under the pressure of an artificial atmosphere, 
while the vapour so formed was condensed in a con- 
denser almost as fast as it was furnished. The formation 
of aqueous vapour at a high and constant temperature 
might thus be obtained (see Fig. 28). 

To this arrangement in the present experiment a system 
of two calorimeters was added. In this experiment we may 
therefore suppose the calorimeters to be supplied at one 
end with saturated steam of a given constant pressure and 
temperature, which, having passed through the calorimeter, 
is condensed into water of a knowii leia^ei^X\ix^,\\'2c^'Yw^\ss. 
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the meantime given out a measurable quantity of 1: 
Suppose, for example, that a pound of steam at ioo°( 
passing through a calorimeter filled with water at — 
heated up 637 lbs. of water from this temperature to < 
the condensed water of the steam having also the temp 
ture o°C, then from this experiment Regnault conce 
himself entitled to suppose that the total heat (as he te 
it) of steam at ioo°C is 637. He conceived that he 
entitled to infer that if a pound of water at o°C was firs 
all heated without evaporation to ioo°C, and at that t 
perature totally converted into steam, the total quantit; 
heat necessary to do all this would be 637 units. We j 
see in a subsequent part of this work that this inferenc 
quite correct; in the meantime we content ourselves 
defining what Regnault meant by the total heat of st( 
and in stating by what experimental means he imaginec 
had obtained it. 

Regnault also made experiments at low pressures 
another method. 

The following table embodies the results of all his 
periments : — 

Total Heat 0/ Steam, 

Temperature of the 
* saturated vapour. Total heat. 

0° 606.5 

10 609.5 

20 612.6 

30 615.7 

40 618.7 

50 621.7 

60 624.8 

70 627.8 

80 630.9 

90 • 633.9 

100 637.0 

no 640.0 

120 643.1 

130 646.1 

140 ^At^A 
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Temperature of the 
saturated vapour. Total heat. 

150 652.2 

160 655.3 

170 658.3 

180 661.4 

190 664.4 

200 667.5 

210 670.5 

220 673.6 

230 676.6 

The latent heat of steam at any temperature is very easily 
derived from the total heat given in this table. Thus it takes 
637 units first to heat a pound of water at 0° to 100° and 
then to evaporate it at that temperature, but it takes as nearly 
.as possible 100 units to heat it from 0° to 100°; so that 637 
— 100 = 537 units denote the latent heat of steam at ioo°C. 

809. Latent heat of other yapours. Andrews and 
Favre & Silbermann have made numerous experiments on 
this subject. The following table embodies the results de- 
rived by Andrews — the liquid is supposed always to be 
evaporated at the temperature of its boiling-point: — 

Latent Heat of Vapours, 



Substance. 



Water 

Wood-spirit 

Alcohol 

Formiate of methyl .... . . 

Acetate of methyl 

Formic ether 

Acetic ether 

Ether 

Bisulphide of carbon 

Oxahc ether 

Terchloride of phosphorus . 

Iodide of ethyl 

Iodide of methyl 

Bromine 

Perchloride of Ian. 



Latent heat of one pound 
In thermal units. Steam = i . 



535.9 


1. 000 


263.7 


0.492 


202.4 


0.378 


II7.I 


0.219 


II0.2 


0.206 


105.3 


0.196 


92.68 


0.173 


90.45 


0.169 


86.67 


0.162 


72.72 


0.136 


51.42 


0.096 


46.87 


0.087 


46.07 


0.086 


45.60 


0.085 


So-b^ 


\ o.^vi 
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If we compare this table with that of the latent heat c 
liquids, we shall find that in both water stands at the head c 
the list ; that is to say, the latent heat of liquefaction of ic 
is greater than that of any other solid, also the latent hea 
of vaporisation of water is greater than that of any othe 
liquid. 



BOOK III. 

ON THE NATURE OF HEAT, ITS SOURCES, AND 
CONNECTION WITH OTHER PROPERTIES 

OF MATTER. 

CHAPTER I. 
Remarks on Energy — {Historical and Preliminary), 

310. Our ideas regarding the nature of Heat have recently 
undergone a great change. Formerly this agent was re- 
garded as a species of matter, but of the class of the im- 
ponderables, since no evidence of the weight of Heat could 
be obtained, inasmuch as a hot body does not weigh more 
than the same body when cold; but very lately scientific 
opinion has imanimously decided that Heat is not a species 
of matter, but rather a species of motion. Contempo- 
raneously with this change in our conception of Heat, a 
great general law, which binds together the various kinds 
of energy, molecular and visible, has become known under 
the title of the principle of the conservation of energy. As 
this law is intimately connected with that conception which 
regards Heat as a species of motion, we shall begin this 
branch of our subject by a short sketch of this great and 
important principle. 

311. Perpetual motion. Almost from time immemorial 
certain curious and perplexing questions m Nmoxi^ \sws\sic>Ks» 
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of knowledge have thrust themselves prominently forward, 
so as almost to haunt the human mind. 

In chemistry the famous speculation was the possibility 
of transmuting other metals into gold; while in physics it 
was the possibility of perpetual motion. 

These questions may appear visionary, but they have not 
been without an indirect influence upon the progress of 
knowledge, and without doubt an intelligent denial of the 
possibility of perpetual motion leads at once to the funda- 
mental principles of the science of energy. 

We shall afterwards see that there are two forms of the 
idea of perpetual motion : one of these may be very easily 
stated. The use of any machine, it is well known, is to do 
work. We need not here define * work,' for its meaning will 
at once be understood. Now to do some kind of work 
is the object of every machine. But in order to keep a ma- 
chine going it has always been found necessary to perform, 
either continuously or periodically, some operation upon this 
machine. Thus you must yourself keep constantly working 
at a turning-lathe, or a coffee-mill, in order that either of 
these machines may do work ; and though a clock may go 
for a long time by itself, yet it has to be wound up periodi- 
cally. When we come to a steam-engine, or even to a 
living being, such as a man or a horse, the case is some- 
what different ; yet the difference is not very great. Both of 
these have to be fed regularly, the one with fuel and the 
other with food, in order that they may continue to work. 

Now one form of the idea of perpetual motion thinks it 
is possible to construct a machine which can go on doing 
external work without the application of any external agency, 
either constant or intermittent. May there not, it is said, be 
some hidden, unknown material agent, that gives us this 
great desideratum? It is the most difficult thing in the 
world to prove a negative, espemilY in such a case as this, 
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for our knowledge of the various forces of matter is ex- 
tremely limited. It is only in the case of a clock or similar 
machine that we can prove the impossibility of perpetual 
motion of this kind ; in other cases we are driven simply 
tQ deny this possibility. But this denial, intelligently made, 
leads us at once to the principle of the conservation of 
energy, which asserts that the amount of energy in a material 
system left to itself is a constant quantity, and that the only 
change is from one form of energy to another; so that, 
do what you may, you can only get a definite and limited 
amount of work out of any machine that is not periodically 
supplied with energy in some other form. 

312. Definition of energy. I. Kinetio energy. Be- 
fore proceeding any further let us attach a more definite 
idea to the word * work ;' and to enable us to do so we may 
call to our aid the all-pervading force of gravity, against 
the action of which our efforts are so frequently directed. 
Let us agree to consider a one-pound weight raised up 
vertically one foot in vacuo against gravity as representing 
the performance of unit of work. It is necessary to say in 
vacuo ; for if, for example, the weight be made of wood and 
the medium be water, it is evident that we perform no work 
by lifting the wood one foot higher in the water; on the 
other hand, we should perform work by causing it to 
sink. A pound weight raised one foot in vacuo against 
gravity is therefore to be taken as unit of work performed. 

Now according to this standard it is easy to perceive 
that the pound weight raised two feet will represent the 
performance of two imits of work, if raised three feet the 
performance of three units, and so on. Further, a two- 
pound weight raised one foot will denote two units of work 
done, and a three-pound weight raised one foot three units, 
and so on. In fine, if the mass of matter be m pounds, and 
if it be raisedyfeet against the foice oi ^^.n\Vj,^\\\Ocv^^ 

u 
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may suppose to be nearly the same for all points at the 
earth's surface, then the work done = mf, 

313. . Let us now study the action of this force of gravity 
in producing velocity; and in order to do so let us suppose 
that the foot and the second are our units of space an^ 
time, while our unit of velocity is represented by a body 
moving at the rate of one foot in a second, and our unit 
of acceleration is the production of imit velocity by a force 
which has acted for one second. Under this convention 
the force of gravity, or^, will be denoted by 32.2, since when 
a body is allowed to fall under the action of gravity for one 
second, it is found to have acquired the velocity of 32.2 feet 
in one second. If we consider how far this body has fallen 
in one second in order to acquire this velocity, we shall find 
the distance to be 16.1 feet; and if, on the other hand, we 
project a body upwards with the velocity of 32.2 feet per 
second, it will rise against gravity 16.1 feet in height. A 
pound weight projected vertically upwards with the velocity 
of 32.2 feet per second is therefore capable of doing 16.1 
units of work before it comes to rest. 

Again, it is found that a body, if allowed to fall for 
two seconds under the influence of gravity, will have ac- 
quired the velocity of 64.4 feet in one second, and that 
during this time it will have fallen 64.4 feet. A pound 
weight projected vertically upwards with the initial velocity 
of 64.4 feet per second, will therefore rise 64.4 feet in 
height, and will do 64.4 units of work before it comes 
to rest. 

We thus see that a double velocity enables the body to 
do four times as much work — in fine, in order to find out 
how much work a body one pound in weight projected 
upwards with the velocity v is capable of doing, we have 
only to ask how high it will rise. This will be given by 
the following formula; — 
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Height of Ascent or Work Done = - — . {A) 

04.4 

Thus, if the velocity be 32.2, we have by this formula — 

Work =-^^^ = 16.1; 
64.4 

but if the velocity be 64.4, we have — 

Work = ^ , =64.4, as already stated. 
64.4 

314. A little consideration will shew us that it is not 
necessary for the body to be moving with this velocity 
vertically upwards in order to be capable of doing this 
work; indeed, we have only selected the force of gravity 
as one of the most prominent forces against which work 
is done; but the moving body may likewise be made to 
do work against a spring, or even by means of a single 
fixed pulley or otherwise it may be made to raise another 
body against gravity. In fact, taking the words ^ work done' 
in their most general sense, as representing space moved 
over against the action of any force, we see that the above 
formula {A) will hold good without reference to the di- 
rection in which the one-pound weight is moving ; and if we 
consider the pound as denoting the unit of mass, we have 
the following general expression for the work capable of 
being done against any force by a body of mass m and 

velocity v — 

2 

Work = ^ ; (B) 

64.4 

the unit of work being always the amount represented 

by raising one pound one foot against terrestrial gravity, 

or the foot-pound as this is termed. It ought to be borne 

in mind that if the force against which the work is done is 

much more powerful than gravity, then a comparatively 

small space passed over against the action of this force will 

denote a large amount of work. TYwi"s, ioi vcv^Xax^^^^ '^ "^^ 

u 2 
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force were constant and twelve times as powerful as gravity, 
then an inch passed over against this force would be equi- 
valent to a foot against gravity. A body, such as a pound 
weight, moving with a certain velocity may therefore be 
said to have a certain amount of energy* stored up in it 
in virtue of this velocity. This energy is termed energy of 
motion, or kinetic energy; (Kivrfo-is, motion). 

315. II. Potential energy. Suppose now that this 
pound weight moves vertically upwards with the initial 
velocity of 32.2 feet per second, it will rise, we have seen, 
to the height of 16.1 feet. When this height has been 
attained the velocity is all spent, and the body may be 
supposed to be for an instant at rest. Its kinetic energy 
is therefore all spent, since it has no velocity ; but this has 
not been spent without some equivalent benefit being at- 
tained : the kinetic energy has in fact been spent in acquiring 
for the body 2, position of advantage with regard to the force 
of gravity, in virtue of which, when it falls to the point of 
projection, it will have reacquired the same amount of ve- 
locity, and therefore of kinetic energy, with which it originally 
started upwards. When the pound weight has attained its 
extreme height of 16.1 feet it has therefore converted its 
energy of motion, or kinetic energy, into energy of position, or 
potential energy {a conception due to Professor W, Thomson), 
and when it has again fallen it has reconverted its potential 
energy into kinetic energy. 

There is thus as much energy in the pound weight at 
the summit of its flight as at the moment of its discharge, 
only it is of a different kind in the two cases, being in 
the first potential and in the second kinetic energy; and, 
further, at any intermediate point of its course the energy 
of the pound weight is partly potential and partly kinetic; 

* The term * energy* is due to Young : it means the power of doing work 
against gravity or any other foice. 
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but the sum of these two kinds of energy is constant 
throughout its range, so that in the varying motion of the 
pound weight there is neither creation nor destruction of 
energy, but simply a transmutation from one form to 
another. 

316. The case of a pendulum is almost precisely similar 
to that just mentioned, for when the bob of a pendulum 
is passing its lowest point its energy is all kinetic; while 
at its highest point the energy is all potential. We may 
pass on at once from the case we have considered to any 
machine, and assert that the energy of such a machine left 
to itself, and neither doing work upon other bodies nor 
having work done upon it, is strictly constant and limited, 
although it may vary from kinetic to potential, and from 
potential back^ again to kinetic energy, according to the 
geometric laws of the machine. As far as regards the com- 
binations of ordinary mechanics this principle was clearly 
enunciated by Newton, and was even to some extent recog- 
nised by Galileo. 

By both these philosophers a machine was regarded not 
as a means of creating energy, but rather of transforming 
it from a less convenient to a more convenient kind ; and 
if we study the mechanical powers, as they are called, we 
shall find their office is strictly limited to this. The truth 
of this will be seen at once from a very simple illustration. 
If we take a lever, one of whose arms is ten times as long 
as the other, a ten-pound weight at the end of the short 
arm will balance a one-pound weight at the end of the 
long one ; but the one-pound must fall ten feet in order 
that the ten-pounds may rise one foot. Now according 
to the definition of *work' already given, the work spent 
upon the long arm by the one-pound weight falling will 
be 10 units, while that gained by the short arm rising 
wHJ also he 10 \mits. 
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The product of the weight into the space moved over 
against gravity is the same for both arms; but while the 
space-factor of this product is the larger one for the long 
arm, the weight-factor is the larger one for the short arm. 

317. Functions of a machine. It thus appears that 
all we can do by the lever or the other mechanical powers 
is to increase the one factor at the expense of the other; 
that is to say, either to gain force by losing space, or to 
gain space by losing force. We may generalise this state- 
ment so as to make it applicable to all possible machines, 
and we may view these as instruments which when supplied 
with energy in one form convert it into other forms ac- 
cording to the law of the machine. 

318. Conversion of mechanical energy into heat. 
It is not in ordinary mechanics that the difficulty of re- 
cognising the principle of the conservation of energy con- 
sists, but rather when visible motion has been transformed 
into molecular motion, or when the opposite transformation 
has taken place. Thus, for instance, when an anvil is 
struck by a hammer, what becomes of the energy of the 
blow? or when a railway train is stopped by the break, 
what becomes of the energy of the train ? 

319. The true explanation of this difficulty has done 
more than anything else to forward the theory of the con- 
servation of energy, and it is only of late years that the 
problem has been completely solved. 

In considering the subject of percussion and friction, 
two simultaneous phenomena claim our attention. In the 
first place, the energy of the hammer and of the railway 
train disappear from the immediate cognisance of our senses 
— from that category which embraces visible potential and 
visible kinetic energy. 

In the next place, by repeated strokes of the hammer 
upon the anvil we have xVve pioA\xcX\oxv o^ \\fta.t.^ laay even 
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of a red heat if the process be conducted sufficientiy long 
and be sufficiently rapid ; and in like manner the stoppage 
of a railway train produces heat ; indeed we may see sparks 
flying out from the break-wheel on a dark night. 

For a long time this production of heat was regarded 
as inexplicable, because, heat being looked upon as a species 
of matter, it could not be imagined where all this heat came 
from. The only sort of explanation was, that in the pro- 
cesses of friction and percussion heat might be drawn from 
neighbouring bodies, or there might be a diminution in 
the thermal capacity of the two bodies acting on each 
other, so that caloric was supposed to be squeezed, or 
rubbed, out of them, although it is not easy to see why the 
same effect should take place with two such different actions 
as friction and percussion. Davy, about the end of last 
century, was one of the first to refute this explanation by 
a very simple experiment. This consisted in rubbing two 
pieces of ice violently together until it was found that both 
were nearly melted by friction. The explanation of a di- 
minution in thermal capacity was evidently inapplicable in 
this experiment, since water contains more heat than ice; 
and other experiments performed by Davy combined to shew 
that the heat produced in such cases is not abstracted from 
neighbouring bodies. The result derived by Davy from 
these experiments was that heat is a species of motion of 
the corpuscules of bodies. 

About the same time Count Rumford was engaged in 
boring cannon at the arsenal in Munich, and was struck 
with the very great amount of heat developed by this 
operation; the source of this heat appeared to him to be 
inexhaustible, and he was therefore led to attribute it to 
motion. 

Rumford, moreover, estimated approximately the quantity 
of heat produced by a definite amoMivl oi laeOcv'Sumc.'aiL ^-^^x^ 
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and pointed out that the agitation of liquids, such as churn- 
ing, might form a very good means of determining the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat. A complete determination of 
this equivalent was however reserved for Joule, but his 
experiments will form the subject of another chapter. 

320. Conversion of heat into mechanical energy. 
The converse problem, or the rationale of the conversion 
of heat into mechanical energy, was first imdertaken by 
Carnot, a French philosopher. He shewed that mechanical 
effect is only produced by heat when there is a transference 
of heat from a body of higher to a body of lower tem- 
perature. He likened, very ingeniously, the mechanical 
power of heat to that of water, shewing that just as a body 
of water at the same level can produce no mechanical 
effect, so neither can bodies at the same temperature pro- 
duce any mechanical effect; and just as you must have a 
fall of water from a higher to a lower level in order to 
obtain mechanical effect, so likewise you must have a fall 
of heat from a body of a higher to one of a lower tem- 
perature. Carnot, in his researches, adopted the old or ma- 
terial theory of heat, and his principle therefore required 
to be modified so as to suit the dynamical theory. This 
was done nearly simultaneously by Rankine, Clausius, and 
W. Thomson. Further remarks on this subject we must 
defer to a future chapter. 

321. Various principles of the science of energy. 
It may be desirable at this stage to distinguish between 
three principles or laws connected with energy. The first 
of these is the principle of the conservation of energy, 
which asserts that energy is as indestructible as matter 
itself, and as a whole is neither created nor destroyed, but 
merely changes its form. 

The second problem embraces the laws which regulate 
the change of form, coivsvs\.eTvl\Y oi coxst's.^ ^\\.Vv ths ^reat 
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law of conservation, and consistently also with the third 
law, or that of the dissipation of energy. Mr. W. R. 
Grove has done good service in pointing out how the 
various forms of energy are correlated, and many of those 
philosophers who have been engaged with the conservation 
of energy, such as Joule, Helmholz, Thomson, Rankine, 
&c., have necessarily advanced the subject; nevertheless, 
the complete laws which regulate the transmutation of the 
various kinds of energy into one another are as yet very im- 
perfectly known. Rankine especially has given the laws of 
transmutation of energy in the most general form possible. 

The third law, or that of the dissipation of energy, will 
be considered in a future part of this work. 

322. Various forms of energy. Before concluding 
this chapter we will give a list of the various forms of 
energy, and state very briefly some of the more prominent 
transmutations from the one into the other. In the first 
place, all these forms may be divided into two classes : — 

I. Visible Energy, or energy of visible motions and 
arrangements. 

II. MoLECULAE Energy. 

In the first of these classes, under the head of visible 
energy, we have — 

A. Visible kinetic energy ; that is to say, the energy of 
a body in visible motion. 

B. Poieniial energy of visible arrangement ; that is to 
say, a body in a position of advantage with regard to the 
force of gravity, the force of a spring, or any other force 
acting through visible spaces. A head of water is a very 
good instance of this kind of energy, and every one is 
familiar with the work a head of water is capable of ac- 
complishing. 

In the class of visible energy we may embrace those 
vibrations of bodies which give rise lo ^o\3a\^. ^i.\>Qi^ Nsv 
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vibration is very similar to an oscillating pendulum, in which 
case we have already seen (Art. 316) that the energy is 
alternately kinetic and potential. 

In the class of molecular energy we have — 

C. The energy of electricity in motion. When a current 
of electricity passes along a wire the wire will be heated to 
some extent, but if it be a very good conductor the heating 
effect will bfe comparatively small. In such a case we know 
that much more energy has passed through a given length 
of the wire than can be accounted for by the heating effect 
produced. This is the energy of electricity in motion. 

D. The energy of radiant heat and light. This is a 
species of energy which is capable of passing through inter- 
planetary space without sensible loss ; it is also capable of 
passing through certain bodies with very little absorption. 

We imagine radiant light and heat to consist of a vi- 
bratory motion of the molecules of matter. The energy 
of a molecule passing radiant light is therefore perhaps 
similar to that of a vibrating body or pendulum; that is 
to say, it is alternately potential and kinetic. 

E. The kinetic energy of absorbed heat. When radiant 
heat and light are absorbed, or when a body becomes heated 
by any means, we have reason to believe that a great portion 
of the energy of this absorbed heat is transformed into a 
peculiar motion of the molecules of the body. 

P. Molecular potential energy. Part of the absorbed 
heat is also spent in producing energy of expansion or 
separation of the molecules of matter against the force by 
which they are attracted to each other. It is thus spent in 
producing a species of potential energy, molecular attraction 
being the force in this case, just like gravity, or the force 
of a spring, in the case of the potential energy of visible 
motion. There are besides other forms of molecular po- 
tential energy. 
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G. There is also i?ie potential energy earned hy electrical 
separation. Thus two separated spheres, one charged with 
positive and the other with negative electricity, attract each 
other. A position of advantage is thus obtained with respect 
to the force of electricity analogous to that which is ob- 
tained with respect to the force of gravity when a stone 
is separated from the earth. 

H. There is also the potential energy caused hy chemical 
separation. In the expansion produced by heat we have 
chiefly one molecule separated from another of the same 
body ; but in chemical separation we have one element of a 
compound body separated from the other, and in this sepa- 
ration we have obtained a position of advantage with respect 
to that very powerful force known as chemical affinity. 

It is not of course pretended that there may not prove 
to be some kind of energy which is not embraced in this 
list, or that no two of these varieties here given are reducible 
into one. The list is simply one of convenience. 

823. Now with regard to these various forms of energy, 
the principle of the conservation of energy asserts that for 
a body left to itself, or for the entire material universe, we 
must have — 

A-\-B'\-C-\-D-\- &c. = a constant quantity ; 
on the other hand, the various terms of the left hand 
member of this equation must be considered as variable 
quantities, subject however to the above limitation, but 
capable of being transmuted into one another according 
to certain laws. 

324^ Laws of transmutations of energy. The fol- 
lowing are amongst the most important cases of trans- 
mutation of these energies into one another : — 

A, or visible kinetic energy, is transmuted into B, or the 
potential energy of visible motion, when a weight is pro- 
jected upwards above the earth; mlo C, 01 A^^NsScCs:^ \sv 
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motion (ultimately into heat), when a revolving condi 
is brought between the poles of a powerful magnet. 

As far as we know at present, A is not directly t 
muted into D, or radiant light and heat; it is transn 
into E and P, which embrace the energy, both ki 
and potential, of absorbed heat, when friction stops a 
in motion and the body becomes heated in conseque 
into G, or the potential energy of electrical separatic 
the machine which produces frictional electricity, 
electrical separation produced makes it harder to driv 
machine. A is possibly not converted directly into I 
chemical separation. 

B, or the potential energy of visible motion, is gen< 
converted first into A, or visible kinetic energy, and thr 
it into other forms of energy. It is converted into A 
a stone is rolled down a mountain, or when a head of ' 
is made to drive a mill-wheel. 

C, or the energy of electricity in motion, is conv 
into A, or visible kinetic energy, when two wires co: 
ing electrical currents in the same direction attract 
other ; a certain amount of the strength of the two cur 
is thus spent in producing the kinetic energy of the v 
motion as they approach each other; into E and ] 
absorbed heat, when an electric current passes throu 
body which presents any resistance to its passage ; int 
or chemical separation, when a current of electricity is : 
to decompose a body. 

D, or the energy of radiant light and heat, is conv 
into E and P, or absorbed heat, when radiant heat ii 
sorbed by a body; into H, or chemical separation, 
a ray of sunlight decomposes chloride of silver. 

E and P, or the energy (kinetic and potential) of absc 

heat, is converted into A and B, or the energy (kinetic 

potential) of visible molioti, 'm V\i^ c-'as*^ oC -^w^ heat-enj 
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into C, or the energy of electricity in motion, in thermo- 
electric currents (Art. 163); into D, or radiant light and 
heat, when a hot body radiates, which it always does ; into 
G, or ' electrical separation, when tourmalines and other 
gems are heated (Art. 167); into H, or chemical separa- 
tion, when a body is decomposed by heat. 

G, or electrical separation, is transformed into A, or the 
kinetic energy of visible motion, when two bodies oppositely 
electrified approach each other; into C, or the energy of 
electricity in motion, when they are connected together by 
a wire or when a spark passes. 

H, or the potential energy of chemical separation, is 
transmuted into C, or the energy of electricity in motion, 
when a voltaic battery of zinc and copper-plates is in 
action; into E and F, or heat, when a body bums in air, 
or generally when chemical combination takes place; into 
G, or electrical separation, when two dissimilar metals are 
brought into contact. 

826. These are some of the chief instances of trans- 
mutation of energy. In the remainder of this work we 
shall confine our attention to those transmutations in which 
the energy of heat embraced under the heads D, E and F 
is converted into other forms of energy, or in which other 
forms of energy are converted into heat. 



CHAPTER II. 

Relation between Heat and Mechanical Effect. 
FIRST LAW OF THERMO-DYNAMICS. 

326. Allusion has already been made to the experiments 
of Davy, in which ice was melted by the fivitvow ^<^^.\\^&t 
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each other of two pieces of this substance; and also to 
those of Rumford, in which the friction of boring cannon 
was found to produce great heat, sufficient even to cause 
a considerable quantity of water to boil. The opinions of 
these philosophers were also quoted, in both of which it 
was distinctly stated that in friction motion is converted 
into heat. Motion is, in fact, annihilated as visible motion, 
while at the same instant heat is created. Visible motion 
is likewise converted into heat in certain cases of deforma- 
tion, in compression, in percussion, and also in a vibrating 
body, in which the energy of vibration is ultimately con- 
verted into heat ; but this transmutation can best be studied 
in the case of friction. 

If, therefore, by means of friction, percussion, &c., there 
is a transmutation of mechanical energy into heat, it be- 
comes an experimental question of great importance to 
ascertain how much mechanical energy is required to pro- 
duce one imit of heat; or in other words, what is the 
relation between the unit of mechanical energy and the 
unit of heat; the latter unit being chosen as the amount 
of heat necessary to raise one pound of water from o°C 
to i°C. We have, in fact, to inquire how far a pound of 
water must fall under the influence of gravity in order to 
acquire mechanical energy by the fall which, when entirely 
converted into heat, will raise its temperature i°C. 

327. Joule's experiments. I. Flidd Motion. This 
experimental question has lately been answered by Joule. 
His experiments began in 1843 and were continued until 
1849. During this time he had learned to perfect his ap- 
paratus and to eliminate the various sources of error in 
such a manner that the results of different processes coin- 
cided in giving almost identical values for the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 

His experiments on the friction of fluids were conducted 
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in the following manner. A known we^ht is att&ched to 
a pulley as in Fig. 65, the axle of this pulley restii^ upon 




Fig. 65. 



friction rollers at /"and/"; a string passing over the pulley 
is also wrapped round the roller r, so that by descent of the 
weight a. rapid motion round a vertical axis is communicated 
to this roller. 

This roller communicates its motion to a system of 
paddles placed in a fluid which fills the box S. A ver- 
tical section of one of these paddles is given in the figure. 
There are eight sets of these revolving between four sta- 
tionary vanes, which thus prevent the liquid from being 
whirled in the direction of rotation. The mechanical energy 
employed in producing the rotation was measured by the 
descent of a known weight through a known distance, and 
by undoing a small peg p the weight could be woimd up 
again without moving the paddles in £. Great care was 
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taken to correct for the amount of energy expended in 
friction of the axles of the pulleys employed. In this ex- 
periment it is evident that the mechanical energy of the 
weight is expended in fluid friction in the box B, and by 
this means is ultimately converted into heat. A delicate 
thermometer at / gives the temperature with great exact- 
ness, and, the usual precautions being taken to eliminate 
the effects of radiation and conduction, it is evident that 
the amount of heating effect may be accurately measured, 
and by knowing the thermal capacity of the box and its con- 
tents this may ultimately be expressed in terms of the imit of 
heat. Joule also made experiments on the friction of iron. 
In these a disk of cast iron was made to rotate against 
another disk of cast iron pressed against it ; the whole being 
immersed in a cast-iron vessel filled with mercury. By all 
these experiments it was found that the quantity of heat 
produced by the friction of bodies, whether solid or liquid, 
is always proportional to the quantity of work expended, 
and that the number of units of work in foot-pounds ne- 
cessary to raise by 1° Fahr. the temperature of one pound 
of water taken at about 50° was as follows : — 

772.692 from friction of water mean of 40 experiments. 
774.083 „ mercury „ 50 „ 

774.987 „ cast iron „ 20 „ 

328. II. Magneto -electricity. Other methods were 
used by Joule ; one of these took advantage of magneto- 
electricity, and was essentially the same experiment which 
was afterwards put in the following form by Foucault. 

If a metallic disk or top in rapid rotation be brought 
between the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, it will 
almost immediately be brought to rest. The effect is ex- 
ceedingly curious, and if it be asked what becomes of the 
energy of the rotation, the answer is that it is converted 
into heat, and that in consequence the temperature of the 
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disk will be found to have increased. If the disk be turned 
by hand the effect is very strange; it is found almost im- 
possible to move it while the electro-magnet is in its neigh- 
bourhood, but when the current is broken it is of course 
exceedingly easy to do so. At . the expense of much labour 
the disk, so revolving between the poles of the magnet, may 
be heated until it is too hot to be touched. 

Joule's final results coincided in giving 772 foot-pounds 
as the mechanical equivalent of the heat necessary to raise 
one pound of water (weighed in vacuo and taken between 
55° and 60°) through i°Fahr.; whence, if we adopt one pound 
of water raised i°C as our unit of heat, we find that this 

will be represented by 772x- = i390 foot-pounds nearly. 

5 

Strictly speaking, this determination is for the value of 
gravity at Manchester, and for the specific heat which water 
has between 55° and 60° Fahr. 

329. III. Condensation of ga43es. Before leaving this 
subject it will be desirable to consider the method of de- 
riving the mechanical equivalent of heat from the conden- 
sation of gases. Many familiar experiments shew that when 
a gas is suddenly compressed there is a production of heat, 
and that when suddenly expanded there is an absorption 
of heat. 

S^guin and Mayer had already suggested the use of 
gases and vapours for the purpose of determining the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat ; and air, the substance chosen 
by Mayer, was no doubt very good for such a purpose ; 
nevertheless, the suggestions of these philosophers do not 
seem to have been accompanied with a clear appreciation 
of all the data necessary to a complete proof. 

330. Joule, however, in his experiments supplied what 
was wanting in order to derive a good determination of the 

X 
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mechanical equivalent of heat from the known gaseous laws. 
By compressing air forcibly into a receiver surrounded 
by water he found that the water was considerably heated. 
It is not, however, correct to infer without further experi- 
ment that the amount of heat produced in this case is the 
exact equivalent of the energy expended in compressing 
the air. A familiar instance will make this clear. By a 
blow of a hammer upon a small quantity of fulminating 
mercury it is exploded and produces a considerable amount 
of heated gas, but we are not at liberty to suppose that all 
the heat thus developed is merely the mechanical equivalent 
of the energy of the blow, as will be evident by supposing 
such an extreme case as a . ton of the fulminating 
powder. 

Evidently the substance is in different molecular condi- 
tions at the end of the experiment and at the beginning, 
and it may be supposed with much truth that the heat 
produced is nearly all due to the conversion into a kinetic 
form of a certain potential energy present in the compound. 
Now in the experiment above described, in which air is 
compressed, the air is evidently in a different molecular 
condition after compression, for the particles are much 
nearer together. The first thing therefore is to determine 
how much, if any, of the heat produced may be due to this 
change of molecular condition of the air, and how much to 
the work expended in compressing the air. 

331. The following very ingenious experiment performed 
by Joule is conclusive in shewing that the mere change of 
distance of the molecules of a permanent gas neither pro- 
duces nor absorbs heat to an appreciable extent. In Fig. 
66 we have two strong vessels, of which A contains com- 
pressed air, say under the pressure of 20 atmospheres ; B, 
on the other hand, is a vacuum. The two vessels are con- 
nected with each other by '^ Xub^ ha.v\iv^ a stop-cock which 
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(e may suppose to be shut. The whole apparatus is plunged 
nto a vessel of water. After the temperature of the water 
oas been very accurately ascertained, open the stop-cock, and 
thus allow both vessels to have the same pressure. 

When the experiment is finished it will be found that 
there is no change in the temperature of the water. The 




Fig. 66. 
prevalent idea is that when air expands it becomes colder, 
and that when condensed it becomes hotter ; but Joule by this 
experiment has shewn that no appreciable change of tempe- 
■ ratiu^ occurs when air is allowed to expand in such a manner 
as not to develope mechanical power. It follows as an in- 
ference that when air is compressed the rise of temperature 
is scarcely at all due to the mere diminution of the distance 
between the particles, but almost entirely to the mechanical 
effect which must be spent on the air before this condensa- 
tion can be produced. 

383. Bpeoifio heat of gas of constant volume. It) 
a previous part of this work a dislmclion 'Nas traAe.^«.'v«^' 
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the specific heat of a gas of constant volume and that of 
the same gas of constant pressure, and the determinations 
therein exhibited were those of Regnault. 

His determinations give the specific heat of various gases 
under constant pressure; that is to say, when the gas re- 
mains at the same pressure during the various temperatures 
to which it is exposed. 

Experimentally it would be very difficult to find the specific 
heat of a gas of constant volume ; nevertheless, the one 
specific heat can be obtained from the other without trouble 
by means of the knowledge derived from the experiments of 
Joule. 

Thus let us consider a rectangular prismatic vessel one 
foot in section (Fig. 67), and suppose that we have a cubic 
foot of air under the ordinary pressure of 
15 lbs. to the square inch contained in it, 
the temperature being o°C; the whole pres- 
sure on the surface aa, which shuts in this 
air, will therefore be 15 x 144 = 2160 lbs. 
We may suppose, for the sake of simpli- 
city, that there is no atmosphere above this 
air, and that it is kept down by a veritable 
weight of 2 1 60 lbs. above it. The weight of 
this cubic foot of air will at o°C be 1.29 oz. F*g-^7- 
avoirdupois, and if it be raised in temperature through an 
interval of 272^0 its volume under the same pressure will 
be exactly doubled; that is to say, it will have raised the 
weight 2160 lbs. one foot high and done work represented 
by 2160. 

Now according to Regnault's determination the specific 
heat of air is 0.237 ; that is to say, it will only require 0.237 
of the amount of heat necessary to raise a pound of water 
one degree in temperature, in order to raise a pound of air 
under constant pressure oive d^^i^^ m \iOTv^^ta.tare, 
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Hence the amount of heat necessary to raise this air from 

o°C to 2 72°C imder constant pressm^e will be — 

1.29 , 

— / X 0.237 X 272 = 5.10 heat units. 
16 

In this expression the first factor refers to the weight of the 

air, the second to its specific heat, and the third to its 

increase of temperature. But in the course of this increase 

of temperature work equal to 2160 mechanical units, or 

(Art. 328) = T.554 heat imits, has been done. 

' 1390 

Hence, of all the heat expended upon this air, or 5.19 
units, 1.554 imits have been spent in work. Hence also 
5.19— 1.554 or 3.636 units denote the amount of heat con- 
sumed in the mere heating of the particles. 

But, according to Joule's experiment, if the air had 
throughout been confined to one cubic foot, and afterwards 
made to occupy two cubic feet without doing any work, the 
whole heat of the particles would be the same in the second 
case as in the first. But we have seen that the mere heat 
consumed in heating the particles occupying the two cubic 
feet is 3.636 imits ; hence this also will represent the heat 
required to raise the air remaining at the constant volimie 
of one cubic foot through 272°C. It thus appears that if 
5.19 be used to represent the specific heat of this air under 
constant pressure, 3.636 will represent its specific heat of 
constant volume. 

According, therefore, to our usual method of measuring 

q.5^6 
specific heat, 0.237 x =.166 will denote the specific 

heat of air, the volume of which remains constant during 
experiment. 
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SECOND LAW OF THERMO-DYNAMICS. 

333. Beversible engines. Having now described at 
some, length the first law of thermo-dynamics, or that which 
relates to the conversion of work into heat, let us proceed to 
consider the second law, which relates to the conversion of 
heat into work. 

The following proof of this law is deduced from that 
given by Professor W. Thomson. 

In establishing this very important principle recourse is 
had to a conception of Carnot, to whom this branch of 
science is so much indebted, notwithstanding that his idea 
of the nature of heat was erroneous. 

This conception is that of an engine completely reversible 
in all its physical and mechanical agencies. Such an engine 
must be supposed to have a source of heat and also a re- 
frigerator, the temperature of the first being of course higher 
than that of the second, and it produces work while it trans- 
fers heat from the source to the refrigerator. If worked 
forwards, such an engine will produce a certain amount of 
work from a certain amount of heat which leaves the source ; 
but if worked backwards, owing to its complete reversibility, 
it will, at the expense of a similar amount of work, bring 
back the same amount of heat into the source. 

334. Now it may easily be shewn that a completel) 
reversible engine will produce as much mechanical effect as 
can be produced by any heat engine, with the same tempe- 
ratures of source and refrigerator, from a given quantity ol 
heat. For let there be two heat engines A and B, of whicl: 
-5 is a reversible engine, both working between the same 
temperatures, and if possible let A derive more work from a 
given quantity of heat than B, Now if A be worked for- 
wards, a quantity of work W is produced by it, during the 
conveyance of a quanlily oi Vv^'aX. Q ^totcilVie source of heat. 
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If B were worked forwards, a quantity of work w (less 
than W by h)^othesis) would be derived from the same 
quantity of heat Q\ but since B is completely reversible if 
worked backwards it would restore to the source of heat 
a quantity of heat Q by the expenditure of a certain amount 
of work w (less than W), 

Thus we have — 

A working forwards and producing an amount of work W 
by carrying heat = Q from the source. 

B working backwards and spending an amount of work w 
(less than W) in order to carry heat = ^ to the source of 
heat. 

But, since the work produced by A is greater than that 
spent by B, A may be made to work B^ and hence the whole 
arrangement becomes self-acting; while, on the whole, the 
source neither gains nor loses heat, and work equal to W—w 
is produced during each double cycle of operations. Now, 
as far as this problem is concerned, we may suppose all the 
bodies surrounding the source (with the exception of the 
refrigerator) to be of the same temperature as the source, 
and therefore, if the hypothesis with which we started is 
correct, we may go on continually producing work by the 
mere presence of a refrigerator, or body of lower tempera- 
* ture ; while, at the same time, no heat is conveyed from the 
bodies of higher temperature which are supposed to sur- 
round this refrigerator. 

Since however, consistently with the conservation of 
energy, heat must disappear as heat in order to produce 
this work, we see that this heat must in this supposed case 
really come from the body of low temperature ; that is to 
say, work is produced by abstracting heat from a body of 
already low temperature. A little reflection will shew 
that such a process might be carried on for ever, and 
would therefore result in a kind oH per^^\.\3a\ \s^QK!\a\v\ \s^ 
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since we cannot admit the possibility of such a case, we 
must suppose our hypothesis to be erroneous. 

But our hypothesis was that of two engines A and B, of 
which the latter is reversible, working between the same 
source and refrigerator, A could produce more work than 
B out of the same quantity of heat. We are thus driven to 
the conclusion that under similar circumstances B produces 
as much work as A ; and therefore that the test of maximum 
work under given circumstances is reversibility, 

335. Beversible engines of infinitely small range. 
In the next place let us take a mass of any substance (for 
the sake of simplicity we may suppose it to be fluid), and 
let each unit of its surface be subjected to the uniform pres- 
sure /, also let its volume be v while its temperature is /. 

Next imagine this substance to form our heat engine; 
that is to say, let us imagine certain operations at different 
temperatures to be performed on this substance whose result 
is that heat is transmuted into work. 

And here it is well to observe that we need not trouble 
ourselves about the practicability of making such an engine ; 
all that we need care about is that our conception is me- 
chanically conceivable. 

Now, in the first place, let us reckon pressures and 
volumes along two axes at right angles to one another as 
in Fig. 68, and let us suppose our substance to have a 
volume V denoted by og, its pressure p being represented by 
ag. Now, in the first place, let it expand from volume v to 
V -h dv, its temperature being kept constantly / ; at the end 
of this expansion its volume may be supposed to be oi and 
its pressure ib, necessarily less than ga ; let it now, secondly, 
be allowed to expand further, without either emitting or ab- 
sorbing heat, till its temperature goes down through an ex- 
ceedingly small range to /— t (t being very small); c may 
now be taken to denote the place of the substance in our 
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scale of pressures and volumes; thirdly^ let it be com- 
pressed at the constant temperature /— t (differing in- 
finitely little from /), so much 
that when, fourthly, the vo- 
lume is further diminished to 
the original volume v without 
the substance being allowed 
either to emit or absorb heat, 
its temperature may be /. 

336. Here, then, we have 
first of all two expansions, 
and next two similar compres- 
sions bringing back the body 
to its original state, and the 



o g h i k 

Volumes. 
Fig. 68. 

first compression is the reverse of the first expansion, while 
the second compression is the reverse of the second expan- 
sion, and all are supposed to be extremely small. 

Evidently, therefore, the line which denotes the first com- 
pression will be parallel, but opposite in direction to that 
which denotes the first expansion, and the same will hold for 
the other two lines ; so that, provided all the movements be 
sufiiciently small, the four positions of the body will be the 
four corners of a parallelogram ahcd. Now the work done 
by the body during the expansion between a and b (equal to 
the mean pressure on unit of surface multiplied by the 
volume passed over) will be denoted by the area ahig, also 
that done by the body between b and c will be denoted by 
the area hcki. Hence the whole work done by the body be- 
tween a and c will be denoted by the area abckg. 

In like manner the work performed against the body during 
the compression between c and d will be the area cdhk, and 
that done against the body by the further compression between 
d and a will be the area dhga. Hence the whole area ckgad 
will denote the whole work done against thx. 6ocfy, 
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Now the difference between the area ahckg, or the work 
done by the body, and the area ckgad, or the work done 
against the body, is the parallelogram abed. 

Hence this parallelogram denotes the whole surplus work 
done BY the body in its cycle of operations. 

337. In the next place, the whole heat abstracted from 
the source of higher temperature / is that required to heat 
the body as it increases in volume from z; to v-\-dv, this 
operation being performed at the temperature /, while, on 
the other hand, when the body is finally restored to this 
temperature / it has only the volume v. 

Heat corresponding to the volume v -\- dv is therefore 
taken from source /, while heat corresponding to the volume 
V is restored to this source. 

Hence the whole heat abstracted from source / is that 
required to increase the volume of the body at the constant 
temperature / from v to v + dv. 

This may be called Mdv. 

338. Let us now suppose the cycle of operations to take 
place, or the engine to be worked backwards starting from 
c and from the lower temperature /— t. 

First, let the body contract in volume without giving or 
receiving heat until it becomes of the temperature /. 

Next, let it be further contracted at the constant tempera- 
ture / through the volume dv. 

Thirdly, let it expand without giving or receiving heat till 
it falls to the temperature t—r. And 

Fourthly, let it expand at the constant temperature t—r 
through the volume dv. 

It will be seen that in this cycle the body goes from dob 
and from b ioa having work done upon /// while it goes from 
a to d and from d to c having work done by it. 

The zvork done upon // is represented therefore by the 
larger area abckg, and that done by it by the smaller area 
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adckg; and on the whole there is a surplus of work done 
UPON the body denoted by the parallelogram ahcd. At the 
same time it will be noticed that in the second operation, 
where the body is contracted from v-\-dv to v (going from 
h to a) at the temperature /, there is a surplus supply of heat 
brought to the source equal to Mdv, 

339. Thus when this engine was worked in a direct 
manner we had work produced equal to the area ahcd^ while 
heat was drawn from the source equal to Mdv, Now when 
the engine is reversed we have work spent equal to the same 
area abed) while heat is brought to the source equal as before 
to Mdv, A body acted upon in this manner forms there- 
fore a reversible engine, and we are entitled to apply to 
it the reasoning of Art. 334, and to conclude that whatever 
be the substance employed between the limits of temperature 
/ and /— T if the heat drawn from the source or Mdv remain 
constant, the work done, or the area abed, will also remain 
constant; in other words, for the same temperature-limits 

the ratio between Mdv and the area abed, or -, — ,, is 

area abed 

constant, whatever be the substance used. 

340. The area abed is easily found thus : — 

Produce ed to cut ag in e. Now area abed = area ab/e, 
since they are on the same base and between the same 
parallels, but area c^yV = aex perpendicular distance between 
ae and b/= aexgu Hence area abcd= aexgi. 

Now if the operation .denoted by the body going from 
e to d, namely the contraction of volume at the fixed tem- 
perature /— T, be continued until the original volume v is 
reached, that is, up to the line ag which limits this volume, 
we should be brought to the point e; eg would thus denote 
the pressure of the body at temperature t—r and at volume 
v ; while ag is the pressure at the same volume, but at tem- 
perature /. 
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Hence ae denotes the change of pressure of the body at 

constant volume v while the temperature falls from / to 

/— T. If we consider the pressure to be a function of the 

dp 
temperature t, ae will thus be represented by -^t; that is to 

at 

say, by the differential coefficient of this function multiplied 

by the small temperature-change t. 

Again, gi is evidently the change of volume or dv. 

Hence — 

Area abcd^aey^gi = -^rdv, 

dt 

341. Camot's fiinction. Hence also — 

Mdv Mdv M 

or , or 



area ahcd ' dp , ^ dp 

-^rdv -vT 

di dt 

is constant for the same temperature / and range t whatever 
be the substance used, but if in going from one substance to 
another we always adhere to the same value of t, or keep 
the small fall of temperature the same, it will thus become a 
constant multiplier, and we may therefore dispense with it 

and assert that -- is constant for the same temperature 

^ M 

whatever be the substance used. In other words, -t- = <f>{^)y 

di 
that is to say, it is a function of the temperature only, and 

does not vary with the nature of the substance. 

This very important common property of all bodies was 
first discovered by Camot. 

342. Probable form of this ftinction. Since there- 
fore this function is the same for all substances, in order 
to determine its form let us take some one body whose 
laws are best known. Let us, for instance, take a perfect 
gas, and consider in the fvi?,t ^Va.ee the relations which 
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subsist between the temperature and pressure of such a gas 
whose volume is v. This is very easily found, for if P 
denote the pressure of this gas at o°C, its pressure at /° will 
be P{i-\-ai). (Art. 63.) 

Now we have reason to conclude from the experiment of 
Joule (Art. 331) that the molecular heat of the particles of a 
perfect gas whose temperature is constant is independent of 
the volume of this gas, being the same for a great volume as 
for a small one. The heat absorbed when such a gas ex- 
pands at a constant temperature is therefore the exact equi- 
valent of the work done in expansion. 
. Hence the mechanical equivalent of Mdv, that is to say 
of the heat absorbed while the gas increases in volume at 
the constant temperature / from vXov-\- dv, will be denoted 
by the work done, that is, hy pdv or P{i-\-ai)dv. 

Hence if we use J to denote the multiplier by which our 
heat-unit must be multiplied in order to produce its me- 
chanical equivalent (that is to say,y= 1390 (Art. 328)), we 
shall have — 

JMdv = P{i^-ai)dv) .-. M= ^^^--\ 

dp 
But again, since p = P(i + a/), we have — = Pa ; and hence 

Tp~ JPa ^ Ja ' (') 

dt 
343. This therefore is most probably the true value of 

the function <^ (/), and the expression may be rendered yet 
simpler by the following assumption. 

Instead of considering o°C as our zero of temperature, let 
us, while adhering to Centigrade degrees, take however a dif- 
ferent zero to start from. Let this zero be such that our new 
temperature shall be proportional to (i +a/°Cerit.), so that if 
the ratio of this proportion be some number m we shall have 
New temperature = m(^i -\- af C^xv\.>j, 
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Hence at o°C we shall have new temperature or T^-tn) 

andati°C „ „ 7;-|- 1 =m(i + a). 

Subtracting the upper expression from the lower, and since 
a = .0037 (Art. 64), we find — 

1 =am\ .*. m = - = = 270 nearly. 

a .0037 

Hence at o°C 7^0 = 270°, according to our new notation, 
and generally — 

New temp. = - (1+ a/^C) = - + /°C or /°C = new temp. 

a^ a a 



Making this substitution in (i), we have — 

^, i-f-a(new temp. — j 
M \ «/ ^^^ temp. 



(2) 



dp Ja J 

dt 

344. Perfect engines of great range. We have 
hitherto confined our observations to a perfect engine work- 
ing through an infinitely small temperature-range ; let us 
now attempt to find how much work will be produced from 
a given quantity of heat by an engine working bet^\'een a 
source of temperature T^ and a refrigerator of temperature 
Tj^, according to the new scale of temperature just men- 
tioned. In discussing this problem let us (adopting the 
words of Professor W. Thomson) suppose the great engine 
to consist of or to be broken up into an infinite number of 
perfect engines, each working within an infii^itely small range 
of temperature and arranged in a series of which the source 
of the first is the given source, the refrigerator of the last 
the given refrigerator ; while the refrigerator of each inter- 
mediate engine is the source of that which follows it in the 
series. In order to make this reasoning perfectly clear we 
may follow out the analogy suggested by Carnot, in which 
he compares the mechanical energy derived by carrying heat 
from a body of a higher to one of a lower temperature to the 
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mechanical energy of water falling from a higher to a lower 
level The imaginary breaking up of the great engine into 
an infinite number of small engines is thus analogous to the 
breaking up of a great waterfall into a vast number of very 
small stages. But we must not pursue the analogy too far. 

Now each of these small engines will in any time emit less 
heat to its refrigerator than is supplied to it from its source 
by the amount which represents the mechanical work which 
it produces. Now let q denote the quantity of heat which 
such an intermediate engine discharges into its refrigerator 
in any time ; while q-\-dq denotes the quantity which it draws 
from its source in the same time ; also let / and i-\-di denote 
the temperatures (on the new scale) of the refrigerator and 
source of this intermediate engine. 

345. Denoting as before by y the mechanical equivalent 
of imit of heat, then the work done by this small inter- 
mediate engine in the given time will be equal to 

Jdg. (3) 

But since dt replaces r of Art. 335 — that is to say, since 
it denotes the difference of temperature between the source 
and refrigerator of our small engine — we shall have the 

following proportion : — 

dp 
Work done : heat drawn from source ox q \\ j-dt dv \ Mdv. 

Hence — 

Work done = ^ x -j^dt = ^ x ^ (Art. 343). (4) 

Now since (3) and (4) are both different expressions for 
the work done, we may equate them together. Hence we 

have — Jdq =Jq— ; and hence — = -7 . (5) 

Let us now, in Fig. 69, represent the temperatures (/) (new 
scale) of th^ various intermediate engines by lines of abscissae 
starting from the origin 0\ wbile ^e i^v5>^ ot^^NS^^^ ns^ 
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denote the whole quantity of heat {q) that has passed during 
the time under consideration through an intermediate en- 
gine of temperature / de- 
noted by the correspond- 
ing abscissa; and let us 
join the extremities of 
these ordinates so as to 
form a line. It is very 
easy to shew that this line 
will be a straight line. 
For ea ^ q and ec = dq^ 
also Oa = t, ab = dL Now 
if Oed\i^ a straight line, 
we have — 

ec \ ea \\ ed 
that is to say — 
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Temperatures. 
Fig. 69. 

eO w ah \ aO\ 
dq dt 



dq\q\\dt \t\ or 

The condition (5) is therefore fulfilled by a straight line of 
this description ; and indeed we may arrive at the same 
result by a direct integration of (5). 

346. Work done by perfect engines. Having thus 
determined that the line O^^is a straight line, the work done 
by the great engine can be very easily found ; for let T^ and 
Tj^ be the temperatures (new scale) of the source and re- 
frigerator of this great engine, while Qs is the quantity of heat 
which passes from its source, and Qr is the quantity of heat 
which passes through its refrigerator in a given time. Qs and 
Qp, are thus ordinates of Fig. 69, while Ts and T^ are the 
corresponding abscissae ; and we have, since Oed is d. straight 
line — 



Qr=Qs^- 



Also- 



0.-0. =^^^^7^) 
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But since during a given time while the given quantity of 
heat Qs leaves the source it is only the smaller quantity Qr 
which reaches the refrigerator, it is evident from the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy that the difference, or 
Qs— Qrj niust have been transmuted into mechanical effect. 
Hence — 

is the quantity of work produced by the engine in this time ; 
that is to say, this expression represents the amount of work 
produced by a prefect engine working between temperatures 
Ts and T^ (new scale) during the time that a quantity of 
heat = Qs is conveyed from the source. It is unnecessary 
to notice the importance of this result in the theory of steam 
engines and of heat engines in general. 

347. Absolute zero of temperature. One peculiarity 
of this expression remains to be remarked. If T^ = o, then 
the work produced is JQ^; that is to say, all the heat Q^ 
which leaves the source is converted into work. Since we 
cannot possibly have more work than this from this quan- 
tity of heat, we are therefore precluded from supposing 
that Tr may be a negative quantity ; that is to say, it would 
seem that on this scale there can be no negative temperature 
or it would seem that the zero of this scale is the absolute 
zero of temperature. We shall again return to the subject 
of the absolute zero of temperature. 



CHAPTER III. 

History of Heat Engines. 

348. In the last chapter heat engines were discussed, but 
rather from a theoretical than a prac\ic2L\ ^ov5\\. ol N\<^^H. 

Y 
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A mechanically conceivable but nevertheless unattainable 
machine called a perfect engine was there imagined, and it 
was shewn that such an engine, having a given temperature 
of source and refrigerator, is only able to convert into me- 
chanical eflfect, or utilize, a certain definite proportion of the 
heat which leaves its source. In fine, the principles of the 
process by which heat is converted into work in such en- 
gines were given ; so that by knowing the temperatures of 
source and refrigerator of a perfect engine it could at once 
be told what proportion of heat is utilized. 

But in practice engines are not perfect, and by no means 
produce the greatest possible amount of work which perfect 
engines of the same temperature of source and refrigerator 
are capable of producing, although of late years the efficiency 
of heat engines has been very greatly increased. 

Such machines also have hitherto been worked almost 
exclusively by steam, so that the history of heat engines 
is in fact that of the steam engine. 

This history is one of great interest, and it is extremely 
instructive to trace the attempts to make use of steam from 
their infancy to our own day, in which the steam engine 
plays so very prominent a part. 

349. Hero's engine. In giving a short sketch of the 
history of the steam engine we may with much propriety 
limit ourselves to those attempts to produce by means of 
steam some motion of a useful kind which have been either 
made or at least suggested; and in this sketch the first 
engine which we shall have to describe is the Eolipyle of 
Hero of Alexandria, who flourished about 120 B.C. 

This machine is represented in Fig. 70. 

The principle is very obvious, and is founded upon that 
law of motion which asserts that all action has an equal and 
contrary reaction as far as momentum is concerned. Thus 
\\'hen a musket is disc\\aT^ed \!cvfc ^o^N^k^t to the forward 
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momentum of the ball and ignited gas is the recoil of the 
gun barrel, but the mass of the latter being much greater the 
velocity is of course much smaller. 

In like manner when a rocket is ignited the reaction to 
the down rush of gas is the upward flight of the rocket. 

The same principle applies to Hero's Eolipyle, which con- 
sists of a globe having two nozzles with narrow apertures, 
as in Fig. 70. This 



globe 

tity of water which is 
made to boil by the 
apphcation of a lamp 
(not shewn m the 
figure) As the heat 
is apphed the vapour 
is forcibly discharged 
through the nozzles 
these nozzles may 
therefore be com 




Fig 70 



pared to musket barrels so that at each nozzle there is a 
recoil which is the exact equivalent of the momentum of the 
issuing steam This recoil will not however be momentary 
but contmuous smce the issue of the steam is continuous 
Now the nozzles are so arranged that these forces of recoil 
form a couple, tending to produce a rapid motion of rotation 
of the globe about its axis. 

360. Blaaco de Garay. Passing over the Middle Ages, 
we have infonnation that in the year 1543 Blasco de Garay, 
who was in the service of Charles V of Spain, succeeded in 
applying the motive power of steam so as to propel a ship of 
aoo tons burthen in the harbour of Barcelona at the rate of 
three miles an hour. This, if well authenticated, is a very 
extraordinary fact. 

86L. Port^ De Cans, and "WoroeBtBr. "\. '^."^o^'^^ 
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(1580), Solomon de Caus (16 15), and the Marquis of 
Worcester (1663) appear to have independently conceived 
an application of steam of a kind somewhat like the fol- 
lowing. 

Our readers are no doubt familiar with an accident that 
sometimes happens with a common kettle if the lid be too 
tight and the level of the water be above the orifice of the 
spout ; the pressure of the steam formed acts upon the sur- 
face of the water so as to drive it out at the mouth of the 
spout. 

Now it seems to have been contemplated by these three 
inventors independently that the pressure of steam might 
thus be employed to raise a colmnn of water, and by this 
means to do work ; but it seems very doubtful if these con- 
ceptions ever led to the construction of a machine of any 
magnitude. 

352. Papin. In 1690 Dr. Papin, a Frenchman, whose 
name we have already mentioned (Art. 123), conceived the 
idea of applying the motive force of steam to raise a piston, 
while its descent might be effected by the condensation of 
the steam creating a vacuum. 

For a long time it was thought that Papin did not carry 
his project into execution on a scale of any magnitude, but 
a correspondence has recently come to light which appears 
to shew that Papin not only conceived the idea of such a 
machine, but had this idea carried into effect. If we pre- 
sume this to be the case, a very high rank must be given to 
Papin in the history of the steam engine. 

353. Savory. In the year 1698 Captain Savery took 
out a patent for an engine for the purpose of raising water 
from mines. 

The machine of Captain Savery was in reality a lift and 
force pump worked by means of steam. In the lift and 
force pump two opetaXloiv?* 2X^ ^^T{ot\xved. In the first 
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place, by the ascent of a piston a vacuum is formed in a 
chamber from which a pipe proceeds down to the reservoir 
of water, beneath the surface of which the extremity of this 
pipe is plunged. On account of this vacuum the external 
pressure of the atmosphere on the reservoir forces the water 
up this pipe, and ultimately into the chamber of the pump ; 
while a valve opening upwards prevents it from returning. 

The piston has, however, another office to perform: it 
drives the water out of the body of the pump into a side 
pipe, which it is thus forced to ascend, its descent being pre- 
vented as before by a valve. 

Now in Savery's engine a receiver communicating by 
means of a pipe with the reservoir of water was filled with 
steam. The supply of steam was then shut off, and the 
steam condensed by means of a jet of cold water; — a vacuum 
was thus formed and the external pressure of the air on the 
surface of the reservoir forced the water up the pipe into the 
receiver, its return being prevented by means of a valve. 
When the receiver was thus nearly filled with water a com- 
munication with the boiler was again opened, and the pres- 
siu'e of the steam upon the water in the reservoir forced it 
up a pipe to a height determined by this pressure, its return 
being prevented by a valve. 

The defects of this engine of Savery's are very manifest, 
and it was never extensively used: one great disadvantage 
was that the height to which water could be raised by this 
engine was dependent on the pressure of steam in the boiler ; 
so that to carry water any considerable height an enormous 
pressure would be required. 

354. Newcomen. Newcomen & Cawley conceived in 
1705 the same idea that had previously occurred to Papin, 
namely to make use of steam to move a piston. It is 
evident that if by an arrangement of this kind a considerable 
pressure is exerted on every square mdi ol ^ ^\^\.Qts. ci\ <ja^- 
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siderable area, and that if this piston is made to move 
through a considerable space, a great amount of useful work 
may be done. 

In Newcomen's engine as finally constracted we may 
imagine the piston to be at the top of the cylinder, while the 
cylinder itself is filled with steam ; the communication with 
the boiler is now cut off, while at the same time a jet of cold 
water made to play in the cylinder condenses the steam. 

A vacuum is thus formed, and the pressure of the air 
upon the upper surface of the piston pushes it down with 
great force: — in descending the piston is made to perform 
useful work. When the piston has reached the bottom of 
the cylinder the communication with the boiler is again 
opened, the atmospheric pressure is thus balanced, and the 
machine itself by a simple arrangement is made to pull the 
piston up to the top of the cylinder. 

When the piston has arrived at the top the communication 
with the boiler is once more cut off, the steam condensed, a 
vacuum formed, and the external pressure of the air made to 
force the piston down, performing as before useful work in 
its descent, and so on again. It will be seen that this is in 
reality an atmospheric engine, and though in many respects 
objectionable, it was a form* of engine that continued in use 
until the time of Watt. 

355. Watt. Separate condensation. In the year 
1763 James Watt, philosophical instrument maker to the 
University of Glasgow, was appointed to repair a model of 
a Newcomen engine that was used by the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy. He soon perceived the disadvantages 
attending the construction of this engine, and was led, after 
laborious study and much opposition, to realize certain im- 
provements of the steam engine which have immortalized 
his name. 

Watt perceived that vn. oidet fox \3aa piston of such an 
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engine to descend with force it is necessary that there should 
be little pressure of steam opposed to that of the atmosphere, 
and hence that the cylinder, previously filled with steam, must 
be cooled, so as to condense the steam. But before another 
down stroke takes place it is necessary that this very same 
cylinder should be filled with steam of the ordinary at- 
mospheric pressure, and hence that the cylinder should 
be hot. 

It is, therefore, essential to this arrangement that the same 
cylinder should be heated and cooled alternately; but this 
produces a great waste of heat, and it soon occurred to Watt 
that the condensation might be performed in a separate 
vessel. In fact, the observations of Watt had led him to the 
result that we have stated in a previous part of this work 
(Art. 1 1 6), namely, that if vapour of water be introduced into 
two communicating vessels of different temperatures the 
pressure of the vapour will soon fall so as to correspond as 
nearly as possible with that due to the inferior temperature. 

Watt's idea was therefore to keep the cylinder always as 
hot as possible, and when it was wished to condense the 
steam, to open up a communication between the cylinder and 
a separate chamber kept cold by the constant injection of 
water. By this means a vacuum might readily be made 
without the necessity of cooling down the cylinder. 

356. Air-pump. Another improvement was the air- 
pump. Watt saw that this water of injection would soon 
get heated, and that by its means also atmospheric air 
might be carried into the condenser. The usefulness of this 
separate chamber would thus be greatly impaired unless 
some arrangement were made for pumping out the heated 
water and the air. 

This was done by an air-pump driven by the engine itself; 
and in order to economise heat as much as possible the* 
boiler was fed by means of this healed NwaXet, 
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This arrangement of separate condensation must be re- 
garded as one of the greatest of Watt's discoveries, for by 
means of it instead of alternately heating and cooling the 
same cylinder, the cylinder was always kept as hot as possi- 
ble and the condenser always as cold as possible. 

357. Double action. Another improvement of Watt 
was to transform the atmospheric engine into a steam en- 
gine, and to make this steam engine double acting. In the 
engine of Newcomen it was essential that the cold atmo- 
sphere should have access to the interior of the cylinder ; but ^ 
Watt devised the plan of using the pressure of steam instead 
of that of air. In this plan when the piston is at the top 
of the cylinder, the steam below the piston is now con- 
densed, the communication with the boiler being shut oflf, 
while steam from the boiler is admitted above the piston, 
which thus descends with force ; but when at the bottom 
of the cylinder the steam above the piston is shut oflf from 
the boiler and condensed, while steam from the boiler is al- 
lowed to pass beneath the piston — which is thereby driven 
upwards with force. 

By this arrangement neither cold water nor cold air is 
admitted into the cylinder, the object being to keep the 
cylinder always as hot as possible which is accomplished 
by means of a non-conducting envelope or jacket. 

358. Expansive working. One other great improve- 
ment of Watt requires to be mentioned. 

If the communication of the cylinder with the boiler be un- 
interrupted during the whole time of the stroke of the piston, 
and if the resistance to the ascent of the piston be imiform, 
and of course less than the pressure of the steam, the velocity 
of the piston will gradually increase to the end of the stroke, 
when its momentum will be suddenly destroyed. Available 
work will by this means be converted into heat of percussion 
(an unavailable form), while the engine itself will also suffer 
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in consequence of these blows. Watt checked this by shut- 
ting off the communication with the boiler before the piston 
had yet finished its stroke. The remainder of the stroke 
would thus be performed under the continually diminishing 
pressure of the expanding steam, and things might be so 
regulated that the piston would reach the top of the cylinder 
with little or no velocity. Other improvements were intro- 
duced into the steam engine by Watt, and also since his day, 
but these have been chiefly of a mechanical nature and are 
therefore foreign to the subject of this work. 

359. It will be observed that the leading idea in the 
engine we have described is to produce work as economically 
as possible, and that this was effected mainly by the improve- 
ments of Watt. 

The following table will render this evident. It repre- 
sents the performance in foot-pounds of different engines 
for one bushel (somewhat less than 100 lbs.) of coal con- 
sumed both before and after the era of Watt. 

1769 Atmospheric engine (Smeaton) 5,590,000 

1772 „ „ 9,450,000 

1776 "Watt 2 1 ,600,000 

1778 „ (expansive working) 26,600,000 

1830 Cornish engines 86,585,000 

360. Definition of horse-power. In an engine we 
have however another point to consider besides the economy 
with which it works ; — this point is the rate at which it works, 
or how much work it produces in a given time. The unit 
of this measure is usually the horse-power. An engine is 
said to be of one horse power when it will raise 33,000 lbs. 
one foot high in a minute, this being the average rate of 
work of the strongest London horses: it is said to be of 10 
horse power when it will do ten times this work in one 
minute, and so on. 
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361. It will appear as a consequence of the principles de- 
duced in the last chapter that the economy of an engine will 
be increased by increasing the range of temperature between 
its source and refrigerator ; but this could scarcely be done 
to any great extent in the steam engine, for if the tempera- 
ture of the water in the boiler is very high the pressure is 
enormous. Whether on this account any other vapour or 
gas might not be employed with greater economy is a prac- 
tical question which has not yet been decided. 

362. Locomotive engine. Stephenson. Our object in 
this sketch has been to furnish the reader with a short account 
of those improvements in engines which have reference to 
heat, and before concluding it we cannot do better than de- 
scribe certain appliances in the locomotive engine. This form 
of engine is adapted for carrying itself and a load swiftly on 
iron rails, and was improved very much by George Stephen- 
son : of late years it has played a very prominent part in the 
world's history. In this engine the principle of condensation 
cannot be adopted, as that would lead to a large increase in 
the weight of the engine in order to hold the necessary water. 
We have not therefore, as in the ordinary engine, the pressure 
of steam on one side of the piston and a vacuum on the 
other, but we have the pressure of steam on one side and 
that of the air on the other ; in fine, in the locomotive the 
steam is generated at high pressure, and instead of being 
condensed is blown off into the air. 

The locomotive boiler is eminently adapted to vaporise 
water as quickly as possible ; in order to produce this result 
metallic tubes conveying the heated air of the furnace are 
made to go through the boiler, thus exposing as great an 
area of the boiler as possible to the action of the heat. An- 
other feature of the locomotive is the blast-pipe, or pipe by 
means of which the waste steam is made to escape through 
the chimnty, and in so dom^ to su^^ly a powerful draught 
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to the fire. By this arrangement the fire is urged most when 
the engine is going most quickly, and when there is therefore 
most need of rapid combustion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Connection between Heat and other forms of Energy. 

CONNECTION BETWEEN HEAT AND ELECTRICITY IN 

MOTION. 

363. Conversion of electricity in motion into heat. 
Heat is the ultimate form of energy generally assumed by 
a current of electricity. Thus when a Leyden jar is dis- 
charged a momentary flash of light is seen, and if we con- 
sider voltaic currents we know that there is often a great 
display of heat in those portions of a circuit which most 
resist the passage of the electrical current. 

Until recently it was supposed by some that the electric 
flash was the direct production of light through the union of 
the two electricities, and that this flash did not imply the 
existence of ordinary matter in a heated state; but of late 
years it has been shewn that the electric flash is probably 
due to a small portion of some kind of matter intensely 
heated. Thus when a jar is discharged, or the spark is taken 
between the terminals of a Ruhmkorfl'^s machine, this spark 
consists of a small quantity of the matter of the terminal, in 
a gaseous state and at a very high temperature, combined 
with a small portion of the air or gas existing between the 
terminals also intensely heated. Ind^^^, ^^ c,'^w'^\s!^'$.^\sv\ 
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the prism the light of such a spark, and we find that this 
light gives the spectrum of the substance composing the 
terminal in a state of vapour superimposed upon the spec- 
trum of the air or other gas existing between the terminals. 
Great light has recently been thrown upon the nature and 
peculiarities of the electric discharge by the recent intro- 
duction of spectrum analysis, and also by the researches of 
Mr. J. P. Gassiot. 

When we come to consider the ordinary voltaic current 
its heating effect is immediately apparent. Large quantities 
of wire may be heated to fusion by this current, and the 
light from charcoal-points a little separated is the most 
brilliant which can be produced by artificial processes. 
Indeed, the heating efi*ects, and consequently the energy 
of voltaic electricity, far exceeds that of statical electricity, 
although the intensity of electrical separation is greater in 
the latter. 

364. Viewing voltaic electricity as an agent capable of 
measurement continually passing along the wire of a circuit, 
the following are the laws which regulate its calorific effect. 

Let / denote the quantity of electricity which passes in 
unit of time across the section of a wire, or, in other words, 
let / denote the intensity of the current which proceeds along 
the wire, then the heat produced is proportional to P, and 
also to the electric resistance R of the wire, that is to say, 
the heat varies as RP. 

Again, R, or the electric resistance, is proportional to 
the length ' of the wire, and hence a double length of 
wire will offer a double resistance ; while it is inversely pro- 
portional to the area of the cross section of the wire, so 
that a wire of double sectional area only interposes half 
the resistance. 

We thus see that in such a current if the wires used be of 
the same material the Yieat dev^\o^^^ \s» ^\\^oX?3 ^^c^^ortional 
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to the square of the intensity of the current and also to the 
length of the wire, while it is inversely proportional to the 
area of the cross section of the wire. For wires of dif- 
ferent material but of equal lengths and sectional areas 
the heating effect is inversely proportional to the electric 
conductivity. 

365. The reason is very easily seen why a current passing 
along a wire should develope twice as much heat in one 
which is twice as long, and also why in a wire of half the 
section it should develope twice as much heat, but it is not 
quite so apparent why the heating effect should vary as the 
square of the intensity. This may, however, be very easily 
explained. Suppose we have two wires of single thickness 
coiled together, while currents of single intensity are sent 
simultaneously through each wire — we may if we choose 
imagine the one current to go through the one wire, and 
the other current through the other wire. Here then we 
have a double current going through a double wire, while of 
course twice as much heat is developed as when a single 
current goes through a single wire; but when this double 
current is made to go through a single wire twice as much 
heat will be developed as when it goes through a double 
wire; that is to say, four times as much heat as when a 
single current goes through a single wire. 

306. It is not within the province of this work to give 
the theory of the voltaic battery : we will therefore suppose 
that our readers are already conversant with the arrange- 
ment of a simple battery consisting of a number of pairs of 
copper and zinc. Now it is well known that in such a bat- 
tery, when the circuit is complete, the intensity of current, or 
quantity of electricity, which passes in an unit of time through 
every cross section of this circuit is the same. The intensity 
being the same for every cross section of the circuit, if we 
imagine that all the energy of l\\e cMiieivX \s» ^^>^^tA^^ ''^ 
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heating the circuit, and if we know the electric conductivity 
of the various materials of which the circuit is composed, 
the laws already stated furnish us with the means of finding 
the distribution of the heat in the different parts of the 
circuit. 

Thus there will be a great heating effect where the re- 
sistance is great, and a small heating effect where this is 
small. 

To give a numerical example. Suppose one part of the 
circuit is composed of a foot of silver wire .05 inch in thick- 
ness, while another part is composed of 5 inches of gold 
wire .01 inch in thickness ; it is required to find the relative 
heating effect of the current in those two parts of the circuit. 
Calling that produced in the first wire unity, we shall have 
that in the second wire represented by — 



2 



100 5 (.05) 

I X -—FT X — X 7-^, = 13.35 ; 
78 12 (.01)2 ^^^' 

where the first multiplier is on account of the difference of 
substance (see Art. 168), the second on account of the dif- 
ference of length, and the third on accoimt of the difference 
of section. 

Knowing thus the relative distribution along the different 
parts of the circuit of the heating effect, the whole amount 
of heat produced may be found by bearing in mind the 
nature of the process which supplies the heat in such a 
battery. There is, in fact, a chemical action that goes on 
between the zinc and the acid in virtue of which electricity 
is produced : the zinc is in truth burned, and the electrical 
energy given out is simply proportional to the quantity of 
zinc consumed. This electricity is finally converted into 
heat by the resistance of the circuit. 

Joule has shewn that if the same quantity of zinc be com- 
bined with the acid in an ordinary vessel it will give out the 
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same amount of heat as it would if the combination took 
place by means of the voltaic arrangement, and he has ex- 
pressed an opinion that heat of combination is in all cases 
first produced as electricity. 

The difference between the two processes is not therefore 
a diflference in the amount of heat produced from the same 
combination — indeed, according to the laws of the conserva- 
tion of energy there could be no such diflference — but it con- 
sists in the peculiar distribution of this heat. In the voltaic 
arrangement, by interposing a resistance in the circuit, heat 
might be produced many miles from the cells ; whereas in 
ordinary chemical combination of the zinc with the acid, the 
heat is of course entirely confined to the vessel in which the 
combination takes place. 

367. Conversion of heat into electricity in motion. 
Allusion has already been made to the thermo-electric cur- 
rents produced when a circuit composed of two different 
metals has the two junctions unequally heated (Art. 163), 
and it has been stated that in a circuit of bismuth and anti- 
mony the current will go from the bismuth to the antimony 
across the heated junction, while it goes from the antimony 
to the bismuth across the cold junction. Suppose now that 
we have a circuit with both junctions of the same tempera- 
ture, and that heat is abstracted, let us say, by radiation from 
the junction C (Fig. 71); this junction will therefore lose 
heat, while, at the same time, an electrical current will be 
established in the circuit in the direction of the arrow- 
heads. 

Now an electrical current denotes energy ; and since there 
is no access of energy to the system that might become 
transformed into such a current — but the reverse, since the 
system is losing heat by radiation — it is clear that some other 
form of energy must disappear from this system in order to 
produce this current. 
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We should naturally look for a disappearance of some of 
the heat of the system, and it was on this principle that Joule 
and W. Thomson explained the fact (first discovered by 
Peltier) that a current of electricity passing across a junc- 
tion in the direction from bismuth to antimony causes cold. 
For it would naturally appear that if a current of electricity has 
such a cooling effect, it ought to be (as it is) when 
passing from the bismuth to the antimony, and 
not when passing from the antimony to the bis- 
muth. For let us refer once more to Fig. 71. 
Since the junction at C is colder than that at 
Ily and since in consequence a current is pass- 
ing across C in the direction of the arrow-head, 
if this current has a cooling effect at one of the 
junctions it ought to be at JI, for evidently if it 
cooled C (already colder than If) and heated H 
(already hotter than C) it would result that an 
electric current, and hence energy capable of 
performing work, might be associated with the conveyance 
of heat from a cold junction towards a hot one; that is 
to say, from a cold substance to a hot one : but would not 
this be in violation of the principle propounded in Art. 
334? 




Fig. 71. 



CONNECTION BETWEEN HEAT AND MOLECULAR POTENTIAL 

ENERGY. 



368. Latent heat. In most bodies when heated and 
allowed to expand freely the heat has a double office to per- 
form. A great part of it is no doubt spent in communicating 
a peculiar motion to the molecules of the body, but some of 
it is also spent in doing work against the molecular forces of 
the body. More especially is this the case when a body 
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changes its condition, that is to say, passes from the solid to the 
liquid or from the liquid to the gaseous state ; and we may in 
such cases suppose a very large portion of the heat required 
to produce this change of state to be spent in doing work 
against molecular forces. 

It will be necessary here to make a remark with regard to 
the latent heat of vapours, and especially that of steam. 
Experimentalists have sometimes defined the total heat of 
saturated steam of any temperature to be the quantity of 
heat required to convert a unit of weight of water at o°C into 
steam of this state. 

Now it has been well remarked by Professor W. Thomson 
that the amount of heat necessary to do this depends on the 
mode in which the change of state is effected. No doubt 
the real quantity of heat (kinetic and potential) of a pound 
of the vapour of water at a certain temperature and pressure 
is constant, while the heat of a pound of liquid water at o°C is 
also constant ; but in passing from the one state to the other 
work is generally done, and the operation may be so varied 
that in some ways more work will be done than in others. 
Thus Thomson remarks that the final quantity of heat required 
to evaporate a quantity of water at o°C, and then, keeping it 
always in the state of saturated vapour, to bring it to the tem- 
perature ioo°C, cannot be so much as three-fourths of the 
quantity required first to raise the temperature of the liquid 
to ioo°C and then to evaporate it at that temperature. 

Now in a determination of the total heat of aqueous 
vapour made by Regnault let us see how the experiment 
was performed. It was conducted virtually in the following 
manner. To one extremity of the calorimeter a vessel was 
attached containing water, which was made to boil at a 
certain constant temperature ; and this vapour of water in 
passing through the calorimeter was given out at the other 
end as liquid water, let us say, oi X\v^ ^^xa^ \fc'«v^^^\'^5o^^'^. 
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having been in the meantime robbed of a certain amount 
of heat, which remained in the calorimeter and was there 
measured. 

Now it is evident, Thomson remarks, that since no ex- 
ternal work is done by this arrangement, and therefore since 
no heat is converted into work, the whole amount of heat 
absorbed at the one end in converting the water into va- 
pour at a constant temperature of ebullition is given out at 
the other in reconverting this vapour into water. Regnault's 
total heat of steam (Art. 308) is therefore the quantity of heat 
that would be required first of all to raise the water without 
evaporation to the proper temperature, and then to convert 
it wholly at that temperature into saturated vapour. 

369. Gradual change of molecular state. We have 
spoken of the molecular change that generally accompanies 
change of temperature of a body ; if, however, a body when 
at a high temperature be suddenly cooled, its particles have 
not had time to acquire their proper position for the reduced 
temperature, and they are therefore thrown into a state of 
constraint. Prince Rupert's drops, formed by dropping 
melted glass into water, form examples of this class. Now 
all such bodies tend as far as possible to assume a more 
natural condition; and on this account a Prince Rupert's 
drop, if the surface be only slightly scratched, breaks into 
small pieces. We have seen also that the recently blown 
bulb of a thermometer gradually contracts. Probably these 
changes, whether abrupt or gradual, are attended with an 
evolution of heat, and denote the conversion of potential 
into kinetic molecular energy. 

In other bodies a process of a more complete kind goes 
on ; and there is, in fact, a new arrangement of particles, in 
virtue of which many of the properties of the body are 
changed. We see this take place in sulphur, phosphorus, 
jodide of mercury, &c. Iw all such cases molecular energy 
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leaves the potential to assume the kinetic form, or it leaves 
the kinetic form to assume the potential. 



CONNECTION BETWEEN HEAT AND THE POTENTIAL 
ENERGY OF CHEMICAL SEPARATION. 

370. Transmutation of the potential energy of 
chemical separation into heat. In accordance with what 
has been stated, it is natural to expect that if a definite quan- 
tity of carbon or of hydrogen be united to oxygen or burned 
under given conditions a definite quantity of heat will be 
produced. Thus a ton of coal or of coke will give out, as it 
bums, a definite quantity of heat, neither more nor less. Al- 
though this almost seems to be self-evident, yet the difficulties 
attending a correct estimation of the heat-equivalent of the 
chemical action which takes place in this and similar com*- 
binations are very great. In order to exemplify these diffi- 
culties let us suppose that 1 2 pounds of carbon (a solid) are 
united to 32 pounds of oxygen (a gas) at a given pressure, the 
temperature of the constituents being o°C : the result is the 
production of 44 pounds of carbonic acid gas. If we wish 
to find how much heat is due to chemical action we must 
first of all preserve the heat of combustion so as to measure 
it by a calorimeter. By this means it may be possible to 
estimate the whole amount of heat rendered sensible ; but 
something more is still desired if we wish to know the exact 
heat-equivalent of the chemical combination which has taken 
place. In order to ascertain this it will be necessary to 
know — 

(i) The total amount of molecular energy (both kinetic 
and potential) in the carbon C 

(2) The total amount of molecular energy in the oxygen O. 

(3) The total amount of molecular energy in the com- 
pound C O^ 

z 2 
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Now it will be found that (3) is greater than the sum of 
(i) and (2), the difference denoting the amount of chemical 
potential energy which has been transmuted into heat. That 
is to say, the molecular energy of the compound less the 
molecular energy of both constituents united is equal to 
the heat produced by chemical action. 

But we have no certain means of estimating directly the 
whole molecular energy either of the components or of the 
compound produced, for we cannot deprive any of these 
bodies of the total amount of its molecular energy and thus 
measure its amount. We may no doubt by means of mea- 
surements of specific and latent heat arrive at conclusions 
more or less probable regarding the molecular energy of 
bodies, but these conclusions cannot be regarded as cer- 
tainties ; and besides, they are founded on experiments of a 
very diflftcult nature. It being thus impossible with our pre- 
sent knowledge to estimate with certainty (i), (2), and (3), 
it is also impossible to estimate with certainty 

(3)-{(i) + (2)}; 

— an expression which represents the heat-equivalent of 
chemical action. 

371. But though we perhaps cannot in this sense esti- 
mate the quantity of energy produced by chemical action, 
we can cause a certain definite quantity of carbon in a 
definite molecular state and at a definite temperature to 
combine with oxygen at a definite temperature and pressure ; 
and when the carbonic acid gas which is the product of 
combustion has been brought to this same definite tempe- 
rature and pressure we can find how much heat has been 
evolved in the process of combustion. Determinations 
of this nature have been made by many chemists, among 
whom may be named Crawford, Lavoisier, Dalton, Davy, 
Dulong, Despretz, and more recently Andrews, Hess, and 
JFavre & Silbermaim. Ks \!cv^ ^-x.^^Tvme^^ <i€ Andrews 
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were performed with unusual accuracy we shall now shortly 
describe his method of observation. 

372. Andrews* experimente. When the experiments 
of Andrews were made on gasea these were introduced into 




Fig. 71. 
a vessel of sheet copper thin, but strong enoi^h to re^st 
the force of the explosion. The copper vessel a (Fig. 7 a), 
containing the mixed gases, was introduced into another of 
larger capacity, which was filled with water ; the latter vessel 
was suspended in a cylinder which had a moveable cover at 
each end, and the whole was finally enclosed in an outer 
vessel also cylindrical. This outer vessel was capable of 
being made to rotate round a horizontal axis by means of 
the arrangement shewn in the figure. Before commencing 
the operation the apparatus was made to rotate for some 
time, in order to bring all its parts into a unifoim tempera- 
ture : this temperature was then measured by a very d«U<»Jft 
thermometer. The apparatus was &«v Vitcw^x \'n-V> «i^- 
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nection with a voltaic battery, so arranged tha 
tinum wire passing through the gas was by r: 
current brought to a red or white heat, and the 
sequence made to explode. The orifice of th< 
was then quickly closed with a cork, the lid shi 
the whole made to rotate for 35 seconds, in or 
bute the temperature uniformly throughout th 
The thermometer was then again introduced and 
of temperature observed; by this means, and 
the calorific capacity of the apparatus, the am 
produced by the explosion might be determined 

A somewhat different form of apparatus wa 
solid bodies were burned in oxygen, but the pri 
experiment was the same. 

373. The following tables give some of th( 
tained by Andrews and Favre & Silbermann : — 

Units of heat developed during combustion in 



Substance burned. 



Hydrogen 

»» 

Carbon 

»» • • • 

Sulphur 

»» 

Phosphorus 

Zinc 

Iron 

Tin 

Copper 

Carbonic oxide . . 

»> • • 
Marsh gas 

Oleiiant gas 

»» 

Alcohol 



Pounds of water raised 

l°C by the combustion 

of one pound of each 

substance. 



34462 
33808 
8080 
7900 
2220 
2307 

5747 
1 301 

1576 

1233 
602 

2431 

2403 
13063 

13108 

1 1942 

Iii858 



Compound 
formed. 



CO2 

p2"o5 

ZnO 

Fe^O* 

Sn02 

CuO 

0= 



\ 



Favi 
Favi 
Fav] 



Favi 



Favi 
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Uhtfs of heat developed during combustion in Chlorine. 



Substance burned. 



Hydrogen .... 
Potassium .... 

Zinc 

Iron 

Tin 

Antimony .. .. 

Arsenic 

Copper 



Pounds of water raised 

l°C by the combustion 

of one pound of each 

substance. 

23783 

2655 
1529 

1745 
1079 

707 

994 
961 



Compound 
formed. 



HCl 

Ka 

ZnCl« 
Fe»Cl« 
SnCl* 
SbCl* 
As CI* 
CuCl^ 



Observer. 



Favre & Silbermann 
Andrews 



»♦ 
»» 



Zinc 
Iron. 



Units of heat developed by the action of Bromine. 

Andrews 



1269 
1277 



ZnBr^ 
Fe^Br^ 



»» 



Units of heat developed by the action of Iodine. 



Zinc 
Iron. 



819 
463 



ZnP 



Andrews 



»» 



374. Metallic precipitates. Andrews has likewise 
made a number of experiments on metallic precipitates, and 
he finds as a result that the quantity of heat developed 
during the mutual action of two metals, A and B, when an 
equivalent of A displaces an equivalent of B from any of its 
salts, is the same, whatever be the nature of this salt, provided 
that in all the salts B is in the same state of oxidation. 

We are thus provided with a means of arranging the 
metals, beginning with that metal which evolves most heat 
when used to displace the metal at the other extremity of 
the series. This furnishes the following list : — 
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1. Zinc. 5. Mercury. 

2. Iron. 6. Silver. 

3. Lead. 7. Platinum. 

4. Copper. 

It is interesting to observe that this is exactly the electro- 
chemical order of these metals, zinc being the most electro- 
positive and platinum the most electro-negative. 

This prepares us for the following conclusion, also deduced 
by Andrews. 

If there be three metals A, B, C, such that A will displace 
B and C from their combinations, while B will displace C, 
then the. heat developed by substituting A for C will be 
equal to that developed by substituting A for B plus that 
developed by substituting B for C. 

Compare this with the fact that the electro-motive force 
between A and C is equal to that between A and B plus 
that between B and C, and we are thus led to imagine that 
the electro-motive forces which are really due to contact of 
dissimilar bodies are also the very forces which cause heat 
when chemical combination ensues, potential energy being 
then converted into kinetic energy by the rushing together 
of the particles under the attracting forces. 

Andrews has also made experiments from which it may 
be inferred that the quantity of heat given out when dif- 
ferent acids combine with an equivalent of the same base 
is nearly the same, while however the same acid combined 
with different bases produces different amounts of heat. 

375. Nature of flame. This may be the fittest place to 
say a few words on the nature of flame, for the knowledge 
of which we are much indebted to Davy. 

Let us take a flame of ordinary gas. 

This substance consists of carbon united to hydrogen, and 
is perfectly transparent. 

l^ow when a gas flame is lit 'we find the lowest part next 
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the burner to have a very feeble luminosity ; this part con- 
sists of gas more or less heated which has just escaped from 
the pipe but has not yet united with the oxygen of the air : 
its temperature is not perhaps very high, but even if it were 
high, so long as this gas does not change its nature it will 
give out but little light, the reason being that it absorbs but 
little (Art. 221). As this gas proceeds upwards it comes 
into the presence of the oxygen of the air and unites with it ; 
but as the hydrogen of the gas unites more rapidly at first, 
the consequence is that a number of particles of carbon 
are set free. Now these small particles are intensely heated 
by the combustion that is going on when they are set free, 
and, being at the same time exceedingly opaque, they give 
out when heated a great deal of light; indeed, we have 
already seen (Art. 227) how great is the radiation from 
lamp-black. 

The illuminating power of the flame is therefore due to 
these carbon particles which are afterwards burned nearer the 
border of the flame, forming carbonic acid gas. The products 
of combustion are therefore water and carbonic acid gas. 

376. Heat absorbed when salts dissolve, and the 
converse of this. During the solution of salts in water 
heat is generally absorbed, and the temperature of the liquid 
falls ; nevertheless in a few cases there is an evolution of heat 
when certain anhydrous salts are dissolved. 

This is probably due to the preliminary formation of a 
solid hydrate, a process which is generally accompanied by 
heat, as, for instance, when hydrate of baryta is formed. 

On the other hand, heat is evolved during the deposition 
of a solid from a supersaturated solution. 

377. Heat evolved during the solution of gases. 
We have already noticed (Art. 134) that when a gas is ab- 
sorbed by water a considerable evolution of heat takes place. 
We may suppose that this consists noX ori^^ cA ^^\nk^ ^ia& 
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to chemical combination but also of that due to the latent 
heat of gaseity which is evolved when the gas passes from the 
gaseous to the liquid state. 
Thus— 

1. When water unites with a gas and the product is liquid 
we have great heat developed. 

2. When water unites with a liquid (such as sulphuric 
acid) and the product is liquid, we have generally still heat ; 
but 

3. When water unites with a solid and the product is 
liquid, we have often an absorption of heat ; while 

4. If the product is solid we again have heat. 

In the cases now described it would seem to be change 
of condition as much as chemical action which determines 
the result as far as heat is concerned. 

Heat is also produced when a gas condenses on the sur- 
face of a solid. 

Pouillet has also shewn that heat is produced in capillary 
action. 

378. Transmutation of heat into the potential 
energy of chemical separation. When certain bodies 
are heated they are decomposed; thus, for instance, when 
carbonate of lime is heated it gives out its carbonic acid, also 
when slaked lime is heated it gives out its water and is 
changed into quick lime. Heat is thus transmuted into the 
potential energy of chemical separation. 

Radiant heat (at least those rays which are called chemical 
rays) may be directly transformed into the potential energy 
of chemical separation. 

Thus when such rays fall upon chloride of silver we have 
a chemical change produced which is made use of in photo- 
graphy. 

It is believed that this change consists in the decomposition 
of the salt into its constitvieiils, ^iv<i\.\v'^\. ^\\n^y vs deijosited. 
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CONNECTION BETWEEN HEAT AND THE POTENTIAL 
ENERGY OF ELECTRICAL SEPARATION. 

379. We have already noticed (Art 167) that when cer- 
tam crystals are heated there is a development of statical 
electricity. 

The most prominent laws of the relation between heat 
and other forms of energy are those which have now been 
given. 



CHAPTER V. 

Dissipation 0/ Energy, Sources 0/ Energy, Concluding 

Problems, 

DISSIPATION OF ENERGY. 

380. It will have become apparent from the preceding 
chapters that we can no more create energy than we can 
create matter, and that all we can do is to make the best 
possible use of the store of energy at present existing in the 
miiverse around us. 

Now some forms of energy are of more service to us 
than others, and we ought therefore to inquire which of 
the various forms of energy are the most serviceable and 
which are the least so. Having come to definite ideas on 
this subject it becomes one of the most interesting, as well 
as one of the most important, problems to look around us 
and review the various stores of available energy which have 
been put at our disposal by the Author of the Universe. 

381. We have already seen (Art. 317) that a machine 
only transmutes energy from one form to another, and that 
in, consequence it is impossible foi ^iv^ TQa.OKcs\& xss^^^^ 
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supplied with energy of some kind, either continuously or 
periodically, to go on doing work; and that in this -sense 
perpetual motion is impossible. 

It will also be seen by Art. 334 that we may modify the 
usual conception of perpetual motion in a way that will 
render it not inconsistent with the law of the conservation 
of energy, although it is nevertheless equally impossible. In- 
deed, it will appear that the reasoning of Chapter II of this 
book is founded on the assumption that it is impossible to 
convert heat into mechanical energy by abstracting it from a 
substance of lower temperature than the substances around 
it, because if this were possible a perpetual motion would 
be possible also; nevertheless, such a perpetual motion is 
not inconsistent with the principle of the conservation of 
energy. Now when we come to examine more closely into 
the results of this chapter we see that the impossibility of 
this form of perpetual motion is intimately connected with 
the fact that heat tends to diffuse itself. 

382. The following example will make this plain. Sup- 
pose a machine to work in a room that neither conducts nor 
radiates heat to other bodies ; that is, in fact, isolated as far 
as regards the reception or communication of energy with 
the rest of the universe. 

Suppose, further, that the source of this machine is sup- 
plied with heat, and that in consequence of this the machine 
does work. Next suppose that this work, by means of 
friction or otherwise, is immediately reconverted into heat, 
and then carried again to the source of the engine. 

Will not such an engine, it may be asked, go on working 
for ever ? There is nothing in the law of the conservation 
of energy that forbids this result, for the energy of the 
chamber is supposed to be constant, while a constant pro- 
portion of this energy is supposed to exist always in the 
shape oi mechanical woik. TVv^ ^o^^\bvVvt.^ of this arrange- 
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ment is connected therefore with the possibility of wholly 
reconverting the heat produced by the mechanical motion 
into motion, which is again to be converted into heat, and 
from heat into motion, and so on for ever. 

To assmne the most favourable circumstances, let us 
suppose that there is absolute zero of temperature in the 
chamber, except at the source of the engine ; then, assuming 
the truth of the results of Chapter II, we may conclude that 
if a quantity Q of heat be taken from the source it will be 
wholly converted into work. Suppose, again, that the work 
is reconverted into heat in a box similar to the chamber 
itself — that is to say, neither conducting nor radiating heat — 
and that this heated box is taken back to the source, recon- 
verted there entirely into work, and so on. 

No doubt this arrangement would be, in its literal sense, 
a perpetual motion — but not in the technical sense, as no 
external work is produced. When, however, we come to 
analyse the conditions we have imposed upon the materials 
employed, we find that they are such as never occur in 
nature ; there is, in fact, no body that neither conducts nor 
radiates heat, and it is this tendency to diffusion in heat that 
prevents the arrangement from being possible. Owing to 
this tendency it is impossible either to procure a chamber 
which neither conducts nor radiates, or to produce a perfect 
zero of temperature. Now this latter is quite essential to 
the perpetuity of our supposed arrangement; for, without 
such a zero, while all the work is converted into heat only 
a portion of the heat is reconverted into work. 

The work will thus at every cycle bear a continually 
diminishing proportion to the heat, and the final result will 
be a uniform distribution of this latter form of energy. 

383. This example, in which the results of Chapter II 
are taken for granted, forms of course no new proof of the 
impossibility of this kind of perpt\A3i3X mo>C\Qi\v^\i^^'5i»&& "^SiR^ 
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assumption of this impossibility is the foundation of the 
argument of this chapter. But the example serves to shew 
that this impossibility is intimately connected with the dif- 
fusive nature of heat. 

384. All this has been clearly shewn by Professor W. 
Thomson, to whom the principle of the dissipation of energy 
is due. 

He has shewn that when mechanical energy is transmuted 
into heat by friction or otherwise there is always a degrada- 
tion in the form of the energy; and inasmuch as this heat 
cannot be entirely converted back again into work from its 
diffusive nature, the final result of continually converting 
mechanical motion into heat will be that the amoimt of me- 
chanical motion obtainable from the system will be always 
growing less, until ultimately all the energy has taken the un- 
available form of equally diffused heat. 

That this form of energy is unavailable will be acknow- 
ledged at once by recalling to mind the statement that 
to get work from heat you must have bodies of different 
temperatures. 

386. Suppose now that we have a ton of water at 212°, 
while all the other substances around us are at 32°, we have 
in this ton of water an instrument capable of affording us a 
certain amount of mechanical work by using it as the source 
of a perfect engine. There is a certain amount of available 
work in this ton of water, and do what we may we cannot 
get it to give more, although it may very probably, if im- 
properly used, give less work. It would appear that by no 
artifice can we increase this amount any more than we can 
increase the available work of a head of water of given con- 
tents and height of fall. 

It might perhaps be thought that this would be possible 
if we could convert the heat of this water into the potential 
energy of chemical decomposltvoiv; could we not use it to 
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decompose a certain amount of some compound substance 
whose components have a great attraction for one another, 
so that by the reunion of these components a very high tem- 
perature might be produced; the heat of 212° would thus be 
converted into heat of a higher temperature which would 
be more available? or might not the radiant heat from the 
water be used to produce some kind of chemical decom- 
position, and thus the same result be obtained ? 

It is believed that any such result is, to say the least, 
unlikely; in fact, it has been remarked by Professor W. 
Thomson that an intimation to this effect seems to be given 
by nature, for we have no reason to think that either ab- 
sorbed or radiant heat of low temperature is capable of pro- 
ducing powerful chemical changes of this nature. 

There is no reason to think that this stratagem of bringing 
in chemical decomposition will increase the amount of avail- 
able work to be obtained from one ton of hot water, and in 
our ignorance of the ultimate constitution of matter it would 
appear that the principle of the degradation and dissipation 
of energy, just as that of the conservation of energy, should 
be recognized as a principle having very strong claims to 
recognition, and as increasing these claims every day by the 
new facts which its employment as an instrument of research 
is constantly bringing to light. 

At the same time it is but just to state that the principle 
of the conservation of energy is at present more fully 
established than that of the dissipation of energy. 

386. Regarding, therefore, uniformly diffused heat as a 
form of energy utterly unavailable, and regarding mechanical 
energy as ultimately tending to assume this degraded form 
when it is reduced by friction, percussion, or otherwise, the 
question arises, Are there any influences at work tending thus 
to degrade the motions of the universe? Now we know 
very well that all motions on the svrrt^c^ ol csvis. ^-^^eCss. nS^^sx- 
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mately tend to be dissipated and converted into equally 
diffused heat ; we know also that the heat of the sun and 
stars tends to assume this degraded form ; but does the same 
reasoning apply to celestial motions ? This leads us to ask 
if there is a material medium pervading space ; for if there is 
such a medium, however attenuated, something analogous to 
friction must necessarily take place, and the result would 
appear to be the conversion, at a rate more or less rapid, of 
the mechanical energy of the universe into the degraded 
form of diffused heat. 

387. Medium pervading space. We have several 
reasons for assuming the existence of such a medium. 

I. The various phenomena of light are best explained on 
the supposition that this agent consists of undulations in a 
medium pervading space. 

Our proofs in favour of the undulatory theory of light are 
strengthened if we acknowledge the principle of the con- 
servation of energy. 

For the experiments of Mr. Bennet shewed all absence of 
momentum when the concentrated light of the sun was made 
to strike a piece of paper attached to the end of a straw deli- 
cately suspended, and acting as a lever which would change 
its position with the smallest momentum. Now let H denote 
the quantity of heat that struck the paper in unit of time. 
Then assuming for a moment that light consists of particles 
projected with great velocity from a heated body, that is to say, 
assuming the emission theory of light, and assuming also that 
in accordance with the principle of the conservation of energy 
the energy of the blow given to the paper by these particles 
has been converted into heat, JH will denote this energy 
during an unit of time, but if m denote the mass and v the 
velocity in feet per second of the light-particles, then (Art. 
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Hence — mv^ 

Now Hy or the heating effect, can be determined by ob- 
servation, also v^ or the velocity of light (in feet), is known ; 
and hence the momentum, or mv, may be easily deduced; 
and it is thus found that this ought to have been quite per- 
ceptible in this experiment. 

But as it was not perceptible we must conclude that light 
particles do not give a blow, and hence that the emission 
theory of light is not true ; and if this theory be not true, we 
must have recourse to the undulatory or some similar theory 
which assumes the existence of a medium pervading space. 

2. The continual shortening of the path of Encke's comet 
leads us to the same conclusion ; that is to say, to a belief in 
the existence of a material medium pervading space. 

If, therefore, there be a resisting medium pervading space, 
the visible motions of the imiverse must gradually be lessened 
in consequence ; unless indeed we assume the existence of 
some unknown completely restorative process; but such a 
process is inconsistent both with the principle of the degra- 
dation of energy, and also with the shortening of the path of 
Encke's comet, whatever weight this may have. 

There can, in fine, be little doubt that if we suppose the 
principle of the degradation of energy to hold throughout 
the universe it implies an element of decay in the present 
order of things, and the final transmutation of all available 
energy into uniformly diffused heat, unless we suppose the 
constitution of the universe to be such that this process of 
degradation will last an infinite time. 

For a clear statement of this subject we may refer our 
readers to an article on * Energy' that appeared lately in the 
North British Review, from which many of these remarks 
are taken. 
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SOURCES OF ENERGY. 

388. Let us now consider shortly the various supplies of 
energy of different kinds with which we are furnished, and 
also the ultimate sources of these supplies. 

Of potential forms of energy we have — 

1. The potential energy of fuel. 

2. The potential energy of food. 

3. The potential energy of a head of water. 

4. The potential energy derived from the tides. 

5. The potential energy of the chemical separation 

implied in native sulphur, native iron, &c. 
Then with regard to kinetic forms of energy, we have — 

6. The kinetic energy of air in motion. 

7. The kinetic energy of water in motion. 

8. We may add to this catalogue the direct rays of the 

sun which are available for certain purposes ; and 
also 

9. The energy that may be derived from the unequal 

temperature of different parts of the earth. 

389. Fuel and food. The potential energies of fuel 
and food are of essential importance to our existence. 

By fuel we mean certain substances which are capable of 
combining with oxygen, and of supplying us as they so com- 
bine with a large amount of heat of high temperature. 

Coal is the most important of such substances ; and we 
can employ it either to warm ourselves and our habitations 
by means of the heat which it produces, or as an agent for 
generating mechanical effect in our various heat engines. 

When we come to consider from what original source of 
energy the chemical separation of fuel is derived, we see 
that it is due to the sun's rays. These rays acting upon the 
leaves of plants produce those decompositions which form 
fuel. The energy of the sun's rays have in fact been trans- 
muted into the potential eivei^^ oi Ocv^xok,*^ ^^-^'^x-i.t.voti. 
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This fact seems to have been recognized at a compara- 
tively early period by Herschel and the elder Stephenson, 
and a cmious tale is current about the latter, who, though 
well aware that it was the sun that drove his engines, could 
not give a very clear explanation of the subject ; nevertheless 
the statement is undoubtedly true. 

It is indeed true that the rays of the sun acting upon the 
leaves of plants in those remote ages when coal beds were 
being formed have laid up for man a stock of energy of 
inestimable value. 

Food has the same origin as fuel, with the exception that 
vegetable food is being produced by the sun year by year, 
while the greater portion of our fuel, as we have just seen, 
has been produced ages ago. And here we may remark a 
very prominent distinction between vegetables and animals 
as regards energy. Vegetables serve to transmute the 
energy of the sun's rays into fuel and food. Animals, again, 
consume this food and transmute, it partly into useful work 
but partly into the degraded form of diffused heat. 

Joule, Carpenter, and Mayer seem to have been aware of 
the restrictions under which living beings are placed by the 
laws of energy, and to have seen that the power of an 
animal, as far as energy is concerned, is not creative but only 
directive, 

A clear view of this subject was probably also held by 
Rumford, who remarked that if a certain amount of fodder 
were consumed by a horse he will do more work for it than 
would be done by an engine in which this fodder was burned 
as a source of heat. Finally, Helmholz has treated this ques- 
tion, as well as the whole subject of energy, in a very able 
manner. An animal is in fact an engine, and just as an 
engine must be fed with fuel, so an animal must be fed 
with food. 

A a 2 
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390. Head of water. We thus see that the sun's rays 
are the ultimate source of fuel and food, and we have no 
difficulty in recognizing the same cause as the origin of the 
energy derived from a head of water. It is the sun that 
produces rain by promoting evaporation ; his energy is con- 
sumed in lifting the water of the earth to a higher level, and 
we are thus enabled to make use of the potential energy of 
this elevated water. 

391. Tidal energy. The energy capable of being de- 
rived from the ebb and flow of the tides has however a 
different source. 

This was recognized by Kant ; Mayer also and J. Thomson 
(the former of whom was the first to give his conclusions a 
general publicity) shewed that the ebb and flow of the tides 
being due to the earth's revolving on her axis under the 
moon's force, the energy of the tides is really taken from 
the energy of the earth's revolution ; part of which is thus 
ultimately dissipated in the heat of friction caused by the 
tides : and the astronomical phenomenon known as the se- 
cular acceleration of the moon's mean motion is now sup- 
posed to be partly caused by a very slow lengthening out 
of the sidereal day caused by loss of the earth's motion of 
rotation from this effect of the tides. 

It is clear that this action would be arrested when the 
rotation of the earth was so much diminished that she always 
turned the same face to the moon, for then there would be 
no tidal ebb and flow and consequently no friction ; and Pro- 
fessor Frankland in a lecture at the Royal Institution, as well 
as Thomson and Tait in their treatise on Natural Philosophy, 
have independently remarked that the much more powerful 
influence of the earth upon the fluid matter of the moon 
during the course of ages has probably stopped the rotation 
of our satellite so far as to cause her always to present the 
same face to the eailVv. 'W^ xVw& ^^^ tlva.t any work we 
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derive from tidal action is abstracted from the motion of 
rotation of the earth. 

392. Native sulphur, &o. The potential energy of the 
chemical separation implied in native sulphur, iron, &c., is, 
it may be, the primeval form of energy, but the amount of 
this energy so far as we know is very small, though the in- 
terior of the earth may. be wholly made up of matter in an 
uncombined form. As a source of energy it is at present 
of no importance. 

393. Air and water in motion. The kinetic energy 
of air in motion, and the kinetic energy of water in motion, 
are both chiefly due to the sun. 

394. Unequal temperature of the globe. Little energy 
is likely to be derived from the unequal temperature of dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, for such differences of temperature 
are comparatively small, and consequently only a very small 
proportion of the whole amount of heat transferred from the 
higher to the lower temperature can be turned to practical 
account. 

396. Now if we group together the really serviceable 
members of the list of sources of energy we find that they 
consist of the potential energies of fuel, of food, of a head 
of water, and of tidal ebb and flow, together with the kinetic 
energies of air in motion and of water in motion. All these 
either are or may be of immense service to man. 

396. Coal. Of the different forms of fi^el coal is one of 
the most important, and the exhaustion at no very distant 
date of this source of energy has been of late very much and 
very properly discussed. 

There appears to be littie doubt that the progress of civili- 
sation forces us to draw each year more and more largely 
upon our stores of coal, and there is no doubt that when 
once the deposits near the surface have been exhausted those 
at a greater depth wiJl have a much sm^Slti i^'aN. N-a^Nij^, 
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For the time, the capital, and the labour spent in bringing 
a ton of coal from a great depth to the surface ultimately 
resolve themselves into so much available energy spent in 
accomplishing this : now if a considerable portion of the 
available energy of a ton of coal is spent in bringing it to 
the surface, the ultimate value to us of this ton of coal is 
greatly impaired. 

If the question be asked. What shall we do when coal 
fails ? The only reply is. Make as much use as possible of 
water and tidal power, and of the energy of air in motion, 
and plant trees. 

It is difficult to think of anything else, or to deny the fact 
that, as far as we are able to judge, the exhaustion of our 
coal beds will be a very serious loss of power. 

397. The sun. It thus appears that if we except tidal 
power, the sun's rays are the ultimate source of the available 
forms of energy with which we are surrounded. 

We cannot, therefore, do better than direct attention to 
this most wonderful source of energy. 

We remark, in the first place, that the sun's radiant light 
and heat are not perhaps the only kind of energy which 
we derive from our luminary. 

It has been discovered by General Sabine that the various 
disturbances of terrestrial magnetism are due to the sun, but 
probably not to his radiant heat and light. Now these mag- 
netic disturbances are invariably accompanied by the aurora 
borealis, and also by currents of electricity in the surface of 
the earth, or earth-currents as they are called. 

It would appear, from an investigation by the author 
of this work, that aurorae and earth-currents are to be 
regarded as secondary currents due to small but rapid 
changes in the earth's magnetism, and that the body of the 
earth may be likened to the magnetic core of a RuhmkorfF's 
machine, the lower stiaXst o^ tVv^ ^l\xvQs^here forming an 
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insulator, while the upper and rarer, and therefore electrically 
conducting strata, may be likened to the secondary coil. 

In this analogy the sun may perhaps be likened to the 
primary current which performs the part of producing 
changes in the magnetic state of the core. 

But in the RuhmkorfF's machine the energy of the se- 
condary current is derived from that of the primary current. 
If this analogy holds good the energy of the aurora borealis 
may in like manner come from the sun ; but in our ignorance 
of the method in which the sun affects terrestrial magnetism 
this may be considered to be somewhat doubtful. Be this 
as it may, the radiant heat of the sun constitutes by far the 
greatest part of the energy which we receive from him, ahd 
it has for a long time been an object of speculation from 
what source the sun derives his light and heat *. 

398. Actinometrio observations. In the first place, 
let us briefly allude to the attempts that have been made to 
estimate the amount of the sun's radiant energy, and then 
let us attempt to speculate on its most probable source. 

Instruments for measuring the intensity of the» sun's 
radiant heat have been devised by Herschel and Pouillet. 
The instrument of the latter he calls a pyrheliometer, and 
it is constructed on the following principle : — 

A shallow cylindrical box (Fig. 73) made of iron or steel 
is filled with mercury. Into this box, and therefore into this 
mercury, a thermometer is introduced, the stem of which is 
suitably protected. 

At the other extremity of the instrument we have a disk 
of the same diameter as the box. 

Now if the instrument be pointed in such a manner that 



* The radiation from the sun is not entirely confined to his visible disk. 
There are orange-coloured protuberances or flames which are seen to sur- 
round his disk during a total eclipse, and which have been proved by Mr. 
Wanen de la Rue to belong to our luminary. 
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the shadow of the box, thrown by the sun, coincides with the 
disk, then we may be sure that the sun's rays impinge per- 
pendicularly on the surface of the box. 




Fig. 73. 

The experiment consists of three parts — 

First, let the instrument, sheltered from the sun, be per- 
mitted to radiate its heat into the clear sky for five minutes. 
Let the heat lost be r. 

Next, let it be turned to the sun for five minutes. Let the 
heat gained be R, 

Finally, let it (at its increased temperature) be allowed to 
radiate into the clear sky as before for five minutes, and let 
the heat lost be r\ 

Now, since r denotes the radiation into clear sky before 
heating, and r' the same after heating, the radiation into the 
clear sky during the heating will be very nearly a mean be- 

tween the two, or : but it is evident that this radiation 

2 
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takes place even when the instrument is receiving the sun's 
rays, and tends therefore to diminish the heating effect pro- 
duced by these rays. 

Hence, therefore, the whole heating effect will be — 

2 

Observations have been made by Herschel and Forbes 
with Herschers actinometer, and by Pouillet with his o\ni 
instrument. 

From all these observations it is probable that, taking the 
earth's hemisphere which is illuminated, one-half of the 
radiant heat of the sun may perhaps reach the ground, the 
other half being absorbed by the atmosphere. Taking this 
into account, and imagining for a moment that the earth 
has no atmosphere, it is calculated that the amount of solar 
heat received by the earth in one year would liquefy a layer 
of ice, 100 feet thick, covering the whole surface of the 
earth. 

If we bear in mind that the solar heat which reaches the 

earth in anv time is only - of the heat which 

2,300,000,000 

leaves the sun, we may obtain some idea of the enormous 

heating power of the radiation from our luminary. 

899. Origin of the sun's heat. The most plausible 
theory of the origin of the sun's heat is that which supposes 
that the primeval potential energy of gravitation has been 
converted into heat for the sun's particles. 

The rudiments of such an idea seem to have occurred to 
Mayer and to Waterston; but Professor W. Thomson has 
worked it out in such a manner as almost to prove that 
there is no other known power capable of producing such a 
stupendous result 

According to this theory we may imagine the particles of 
matter when originally created lo have beew 2X z. distoxwre 
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from each other, but endued with the power of gravitation, 
forming in fact a chaotic mass. 

As these particles rushed together heat would be pro- 
duced, just as when a stone is hurled from the top of a 
precipice heat is the ultimate form into which the potential 
energy of the stone is converted. 

It is probable that this cause, by storing up an amoimt of 
heat in the sun, is sufficient- to account for his wonderful 
outpouring of light and heat during a long series of ages. 

CONCLUDING PROBLEMS. 

400. Before concluding this treatise let us bring before 
our readers two problems, both connected with the djniamical 
theory of heat. 

401. Effect of pressure in lowering the freezmg- 
point of water. In a previous part of this work (Art. 92) 
it was mentioned that the application of pressure lowers the 
freezing-point of water, and that Professor J. Thomson 
was the first to suggest and prove that this would be the 
case, while the experiment was first made by Professor 
W. Thomson. 

The following explanation of this effect of pressure upon 
ice is that given by Professor J. Thomson. 

Suppose we have a quantity of mercury constantly kept 
at o°C as our source of heat, and also a quantity constantly 
kept at — T°C (t being small) as our refrigerator. Suppose 
also that we have a cylinder, of which the sectional area is 
one square inch, and that this cylinder contains one cubic 
inch of water at o°C ; the water will thus be one inch high in 
the cylinder. Suppose now that a pressure equal, let us say, 
to one atmosphere of 1 5 lbs. weight is placed above the sur- 
face of the water in this cylinder, and imagine, for the sake 
of simplicity, that the specific heat of the materials of the 
weight and of the cylindei \^ ex-c^^diw^bf small^ so that if 
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heated or cooled it is merely the specific heat of the water 
that we have to consider. 

Let this arrangement be now used as a heat engine, and 
let us first suppose that the cylinder is placed in the mer- 
cury at o°C. Let it next be taken out of this mercury (the 
contained water being unfrozen) and plunged into the mer- 
cury of the refrigerator at — r°; the water will in course of 
time be frozen, and while freezing it will expand and finally 
occupy 1.089 cubic inches; hence the weight of 15 lbs. will 
have been raised nearly .09 inch, or .0075 of a foot. Sup- 
pose now that the cylinder is again transferred to the mer- 
cury at o°C, the ice in the cylinder will in course of time be- 
come water and occupy once more its old level one inch 
high in the cylinder. There will thus be a void space equal 
to .0075 of a foot, through which the weight may be made to 
fall, thus doing useful work when the process of melting 
is finished. We have thus obtained work = 15 x .0075 = .113 
foot-poimds for every cycle of operations. Now during each 
cycle it will be seen that an amount of heat equal to the 
latent heat of fusion of a cubic inch of water is conveyed 
from the higher to the lower temperature. We thus know 
the quantity of heat conveyed from the source to the refrige- 
rator, as well as the quantity of work done. But we also 
know that this arrangement (Art. 334) cannot possibly give 
us more work under the circumstances than a perfect engine : 
in fact we shall see at last that the arrangement is a perfect 
engine ; that is to say, there must be a certain difference in 
temperature between the source and the refrigerator. This 
difference of temperature is easily found. 

The latent heat of fusion of a pound of ice (Art. 306) is 
80 heat units, and hence that of a cubic inch of water, or 

253 grains, will be 80 x — -- = 2.89 heat units. Multiplying 

7000 

these by their mechanical equivaleivX, 01 \'>>^o ^ki\.. '>;i'^^^^ 
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find the total amount of energy transferred from the higher 
to the lower source during a complete cycle to be 4017. 
But we have seen that during this process mechanical energy 
= .113 is obtained. Now we know by Art. 346 that in a 
perfect engine the energy utilized bears to the whole energy 
of the heat carried from the source to the refrigerator the 
same proportion as the absolute temperature of the source 
does to the temperature difference between the source and 
refrigerator. 

Hence, since 270° (Art. 343) is the absolute temperature 
corresponding to o°C, we have the following proportion — 

4017 : .113 :: 270 : t; .*. t = .007 6°C = .0137° Fahr. 

Now if the pressure under which the water expands into 
ice be doubled or become two atmospheres, or 30 lbs. per 
square inch, twice as much work will be done by this ar- 
rangement and twice the above temperature difference be- 
tween the source and the refrigerator will be absolutely 
necessary; in fact, for each atmosphere of pressure it is 
necessary to have a difference of .0137° Fahr. This is only 
another way of stating that for each atmosphere of pressure 
the freezing-point of ice will be reduced .0137° Fahr. For a 
pressure of 16.8 atmospheres this would give 0^.230 Fahr., 
a result which agrees very closely with o°.2 32 Fahr. — the 
temperature reduction in the freezing-point of water found 
experimentally by Professor W. Thomson for this same 
pressure. 

A little consideration will shew that the arrangement we 
have here sketched for producing work by means of the 
freezing of water is in reality a perfect engine. 

402. Temperature. If we refer to Art. 67 of this 
work it will be found that the whole subject of temperature 
has been left in a somewhat unsatisfactory condition. 

When we analyse our conception of temperature we find 
it to he this — 
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If two bodies, such as water and mercury, be brought 
together, and if neither parts with any of its heat to the 
other, then each of these two bodies is of the same tempera- 
ture. If the water parts with some of its heat to the mer- 
cury, the water is said to be of a higher temperature than the 
mercury. On the other hand, if the water receives heat from 
the mercury, then the water is said to be of a lower tejnpera- 
ture than the mercury. 

It will be seen that this definition of temperature is very 
similar to our definition of hardness. If when two bodies 
are brought together A scratches B, then A is said to be 
harder than B; but if B scratches A, then B is said to be 
harder than A, 

Now by means of this definition of temperature or of 
hardness we are quite able to construct a scale of tempera- 
ture or of hardness in which we are certain that a body 
having a definite place in the scale shall be less hot or less 
hard than that above it, but more hot or more hard than 
that below it. We may be able to do all this without at the 
same time being able to estimate either temperature or hard- 
ness quantitively, and without being able to say that the 
temperature or hardness of a certain body is precisely half- 
way between the temperature or hardness of two other 
bodies. 

It may, however, be asked, Do we not then measure tem- 
perature by means of thermometers ? To this it may be 
replied. We do not measure temperature: by liquid ther- 
mometers we measure expansion; by the air thermometer 
either expansion or pressure. 

We insert a liquid into a glass envelope, and finding that 
it increases in bulk a certain amount between 0° and ioo°C, 
we assume that half the increase of bulk will denote a tempe- 
rature half-way between these two points. 

We then try different liquids and make them into standard 
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thermometers, but finding they disagree slightly among 
themselves, we pronomice them unsatisfactory. 

We then try permanent gases of sufficient tenuity, and 
finding that while they all slightly disagree with liquid ther- 
mometers they quite agree amongst themselves, we consider 
them satisfactory. 

403. Before proceeding further it is well to observe that 
some very eminent scientific men have supposed that our 
subdivision of a certain temperature difference is in the 
nature of things arbitrary, and that all we can do is to sub- 
divide this difference between two temperatures by means of 
a certain instrument which may be easily reproduced and 
always remains comparable with itself. Thus, for instance, 
if we can blow bulbs of invariably the same kind of glass^ 
these when filled with pure mercury will form thermometers 
always comparable with themselves, and will thus afford us a 
thermometric scale. But if we fill these bulbs with water 
instead of with mercury, we produce another set of ther- 
mometers also comparable among themselves, but not quite 
comparable with the mercurial thermometers. 

It may be asked. Which of the two are we to adopt ? 

It may also be asked, Even if our mode of subdividing a 
temperature difference be essentially arbitrary, may not some 
one conventional mode be better than others ? 

Now if we take permanent gases of sufficient tenuity we 
know that by their means we can produce thermometers 
comparable with one another, even although we vary the 
nature of the gas. In such thermometers we measure 
either the volume or the pressure of the gas. But if instead 
of measuring the pressure or the volume we measure the 
quantity of heat that enters into our gas on the convention 
that equal increments of heat denote equal increments of 
temperature, we here obtain a scale precisely the same as 
thQ,t obtained by measAmu^ \!cv^ NoVxisaa ot tlve i^ressure of 
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the gas, since the specific heat of the permanent gases 
remains constant. 

Yet, again. Professor William Thomson has shewn that if 
we measure a temperature difference by the proportion of a 
certain quantity of heat Q, passing from the higher to the 
lower temperature, capable of being converted into me- 
chanical effect (Art. 346), we obtain a temperature scale 
holding for all bodies, whether liquid, solid, or gaseous, and 
also precisely the same as that of the air thermometer. 

Finally, in the case of gases of which the molecular con- 
stitution is comparatively simple we have some grounds for 
supposing that we have at last succeeded to some extent in 
ascertaining what kind of motion constitutes heat. Accord- 
ing to this theory, which has been lately greatly developed by 
Clausius and Maxwell, the particles of gases are supposed to 
be in continual motion backwards and forwards on account 
of the heat they contain; in fact, they knock against the 
sides of the containing vessel, and it is this knocking that 
constitutes the pressure : also on this account they tend to 
intermingle with one another even against the influence of 
specific gravity, and it is this which constitutes gaseous diffu- 
sion. We thus see why the pressure of a gas increases when 
it is heated. 

But the test of a theory consists even more in the new 
facts which it brings to light than in the facts already known 
which it serves to explain, and Professor Maxwell by means 
of this theory has brought to light a new fact in fluid 
friction. 

It may be stated thus — 

Suppose a moveable horizontal disk to oscillate by means 
of a suitable arrangement very slowly in a receiver between 
two fixed disks near the moveable disk. 

If the receiver be full of air it is found that the friction of 
the air rubbing against the oscillating di^k ^\VV \ilv.\\sNa.Vd^ 
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bring it to rest. If now we approximately exhaust the re- 
ceiver and leave in say only y^th of the full air, we shall 
find that this frictional effect of the air tending to stop the 
disk is as strong as when the receiver was full of air. Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, starting with the above theory of gaseous 
motion, anticipated this fact : it has since been verified by 
him experimentally. 

There are besides this other facts which tend to confirm 
the truth of this theory of gaseous molecular motion. 

We have therefore good grounds for supposing the na- 
ture of the molecular motion of gases to be known to some 
extent. 

Now it may be shewn on this theory that if there are 
specimens of two gases, either of the same or of a different 
chemical constitution, and if the various molecules of the 
one have each a greater energy of motion than the mole- 
cules of the other, there will be a conveyance of heat from 
the first to the second, or from the gas with greater mole- 
cular energy to that of less. 

The absolute temperature of a gas according to this 
theory may therefore with propriety be denoted by the 
molecular energy of the molecules of that gas. 

Again, it may also be shewn in accordance with this 
theory that the pressure of a gas is proportional to the 
molecular energy of its particles, and hence the pressure 
of a gas according to this theory is proportional to its 
absolute temperature ; and it follows that the air ther- 
mometer agrees with this mode of measuring temperature. 
On all accounts therefore the air thermometer would seem 
to be the preferable means of measuring temperature. 
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TABLE I. 



Shewing the elastic force of aqueous vapour in inches of mercury 
at the latitude 53° 21' for each degree Fahr. from —30° 
to 432°. 





Force in inches 




Tempe- 


of mercury at 


Tempe- 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 
(Lat.53°2i'.) 


rature. 





in. 





-30 


0.0099 


+ I 


39 


0.0105 


2 


28 


O.OIII 


3 


27 


O.OII7 


4 


26 


0.0123 


.«; 


35 


0.0130 


6 


34 


0.0137 


7 


23 


0.0144 


8 


22 


0.0152 


9 


21 


0.0160 


10 


20 


0.0168 


II 


19 


0.0177 


12 


18 


0.0186 


13 


17 


0.0196 


14 


16 


0.0206 


15 


15 


0.0216 


16 


14 


0.0227 


17 


13 


0.0238 


18 


12 


0.0250 


19 


II 


0.0262 


20 


10 


0.0275 


21 


9 


0.0289 


22 


8 


0.0303 


23 


7 


0.0317 


24 


6 


0.0332 


25 


5 


0.0348 


26 


4 


0.0365 


27 


3 


0.0382 


28 


a 


0.0400 


29 


I 


0.0419 


30 





0.0439 


31 



Force in inches 

of mercury at 

32° at sea level. 

(Lat.53°2l'.) 

in. 

0.0459 

0.0481 

0.0503 

0.0526 

0.0551 

0.0576 

0.0603 

0.0630 

0.0659 

0.0689 

0.0721 

0.0753 
0.0788 
0.0823 
0.0861 
0.0899 
0.0940 
0.0983 
0.1027 
0.1073 
O.I 1 21 

O.I 1 71 

0.1223 
0.1278 

0.1335 

0.1395 

0.1457 
0.1523 

0.1589 

0.1660 

o.^7S^ 



Tempe- 
rature^ 



o 

+ 32 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
55 
56 

57 
58 

59 



Force in inches 

of mercury at 

32° at sea level. 

(Lat. 53° 21'.) 



\ 



in. 
O.181O 

O.1810 
0.1883 
0.1959 
0.2038 
O.2II9 
0.2204 
0.2291 
0.2381 

0.2475 
0.2571 

0.2673 

0.2775 
0.2882 

0.2993 

0.3108 

0.3226 

0.3349 
0.3476 
0.3607 

0.3742 
0.3882 
0.4026 

04175 
04329 

0.4488 

04653 
0482a 

0.4997 



37° 
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Force in inches 




Force in inches 




Force in inches 


Tempe- 


bf mercury at 
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Tempe- 
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rature. 


32° at sea level. 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 
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o 
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^ 
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in. 


6i 


0.53^4 
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2.292 


151 


7.729 


6a 


0.5556 
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2.360 


152 


7.922 


63 


o.57.';S 
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2.430 


153 


8.120 


64 


0.5959 
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2.502 


154 


8.321 


65 


0.6170 


no 


2.576 


155 


8527 


66 


0.6388 


III 


2.652 


156 


8.737 


67 


0.6612 


112 


2.729 


157 


8.951 


68 


0.6843 


113 


2.809 


158 


9.170 


69 


0.7081 


114 


2.890 


159 


9.393 


70 


0.7327 


"5 


2.974 


160 


9.621 


71 


0.7580 
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9.853 


7a 


0.784I 
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3.147 
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10.090 


73 
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3.237 
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10.332 


74 
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10.579 


75 
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76 
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11.088 


77 


0.9266 
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11.350 


78 
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II.6I7 


79 
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80 


1.0227 


I2«; 


3.930 


170 


12.167 


81 


1.0566 


126 


4.019 


171 


12.450 


83 


I.09I5 


127 


4.150 


172 


12.739 


83 


1.1274 


128 


4.264 


173 


13.033 


84 


I. 1643 


129 


4.381 


174 


13.333 


85 


1.2023 


130 


4-500 


175 


13.639 


86 


i.34'3 


13' 


4.622 


176 


13.951 


87' 


I.28I5 


132 


4.747 


177 


14.268 


88 


1.3228 


133 


4.874 


178 


14.592 


89 


I. .3652 


T.U 


5.005 


179 


14.922 


90 


1.4088 


135 


5.139 


180 


15.258 


91 


1-4537 


136 


5.275 


i8r 


15.600 


92 


1.4998 


137 


5.415 


182 


15.949 


93 


».547i 


1.^8 


5.558 


183 


16.304 


94 


1.5958 


139 


5.704 


184 


16.666 


95 


1.6457 


140 


5.854 


18^ 


17.034 


96 


1.6971 


14I 


6.006 


186 


17.410 


97 


1.7498 


142 


6.162 


187 


17.792 


98 


1.8039 


M3 


6.322 


188 


iS.rSi 


99 


1.8595 


144 


6.485 


189 


18.577 


100 


1.917 


145 


6.651 


190 


18.981 


lOI 


1.975 


146 


6.822 


191 


19.392 


102 


2.035 


147 


6.996 


192 


19.810 


103 


2.097 


148 


7.173 


193 


20.236 


104 


2.160 


149 


7.354 


194 


20.669 


J05 


a.aa§ 


, ^50 


\ 1.5)4^ 


I 19s 


21. no 
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Force in inches 




Force in inches 




Force in inches 


Twnpe- 


of mercury il 


Tempe- 




Tempe- 


ofrnercory at 




,2- M «!. level 




jj-ilsealercl. 




33° at ta level. 




{Ul. 5J° ji'O 




(LM.S3°2i'.) 




(Lat. 63° 3i'.l 


i^ 


iVtjg 


141 


s"i.78 


2U 


no.3» 


197 






51.73 


287 




.98 


":°8o 




sa-i^? 


288 


"3^8* 


199 


33-953 


344 


54.64 


289 


nS-60 


»oo 


23435 


145 


5P.63 


290 


117.40 




a 1.914 


24h 


;6.62 


2gr 


119.13 




1+4H 




57-64 


292 


12I.0S 


»o3 


34.959 


I4I 


S8.66 


393 


iia.QS 


104 


55.445 




59-7' 


294 


.34.8s 


K>5 


35.969 


'SO 


60.76 


395 


126.77 


ao6 


26.5OJ 




6'-84 


2^6 


.38.71 


toy 


» 7 ■04.1 


351 




297 


130.68 


108 


37-597 


35.1 


64^03 


agB 


132.67 


tog 


J8.158 


354 


61.15 


299 


134-68 




28.73S 


'i.-i 


66.2a 


300 


136.7a 




29.30a 


356 


67.43 


301 


138-79 
140.88 




.5.898 


■"57 


6S.60 


302 


»n 


30.50 


>S8 


69.79 


303 


143.99 


114 


31." 


m 


70.99 


304 


145-M 


"5 


31.73 


760 


72.20 


305 


147-30 


116 


31.35 


261 


73.44 


306 


149-49 


117 


3.-99 


263 


74-69 


307 


151.70 


9<8 


3364 


263 


75-96 


308 


153-95 


119 


34.30 


3fi4 


77.34 


309 


i;6.3a 


IM 


34-')8 


365 


78-.1S 


310 


158-S' 




3.^66 


266 


79-87 


3" 


160.83 




36-.1S 


2f.7 


Bf.2I 


312 


163..8 


ai3 


37-05 


368 


82.56 


313 


165-56 


M4 


37.77 


369 


83-94 


3"4 


167.97 


:s 


3«-5o 




85-33 


31S 


170.40 


39.^3 




86.75 


316 


173-86 


5J7 


39-98 




88.18 


317 


\?M 


118 


40.74 




89-63 


318 


M9 


41-5" 




91.10 


3"9 


1 8041 


«30 


41.30 




93-59 


320 


182.98 


131 


43.10 


276 


94-10 




185.59 


13a 


43.9* 


177 


95.63 


331 




»33 


44. ;3 


278 


97.1a 


333 


i9o!38 


134 


45-57 


279 


98.75 


334 


193-57 


«35 


46-»2 




100.34 


335 


196.29 


.36 




3Sr 


101.95 


336 


199.05 


137 


48.' 5 




■03.58 


337 


20. .83 


.38 


49.04 


38.1 


■05-33 


338 


204.64 


»39 


49.94 


284 


106.91 


339 


»01.*fl 


140 


50-85 


385 


108.60 


\ 1^ 


\ -iW-Tj, 
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Force in inches 




Force in inchei 




Force in inchei 


Tempe- 






ofm«cnn.« 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


latuie. 


3J= at sea level. 




11" >I iea level 




1)° at sea level. 




(Lat.sa-ii'.) 




(L»t.S3°l>'-) 




CL«t,;3°J:'.) 














331 


213,37 


365 


331-5' 


399 


498.11 


33» 


»r6.ai 


.166 


336.68 




503.90 
509-63 


333 


J19.18 


367 


340.88 


401 


334 


an.i8 


368 


Mh-n 


+01 


51341 


335 


iiS-ti 


369 


319-41 


+03 


511-14 


336 


318.38 


370 


3,< 3-7.1 




S17-11 


337 


^31 -38 


37t 


35S." 




533-06 


338 


135-51 


371 


sfi'so 


406 


539.04 


339 


3.17.68 


373 


3rt6.9J 


407 


545-07 


340 


340^8 


374 


371-44 


408 


SSi-'6 


341 




375 


375-98 


409 


557-30 


341 


147'38 


376 


380.5s 




563-48 


343 


150.69 


.177 


385-' 7 




569-73 


344 


154.03 


378 


389-84 


411 


ST6,o« 


Si 


'57-39 


379 


394-54 


413 


581-.16 


160.80 


380 


399.39 


414 


588.76 


347 


164.3+ 


381 


404.09 


4' 5 


S9S-»i 


348 


.67.7^ 


381 


408.93 


416 


6oi.7« 


349 


171.13 


383 


4:3-81 


417 


6oS.a8 


3S<J 


374.78 


384 


418.73 


+18 


614.90 


3S» 


178.37 


.185 


413-71 


419 


611.56 


351 


181.99 




4'8.73 


410 


618.39 


3B3 


185.65 


.187 


433-79 




635-07 


354 


189.5.1 


388 


433.90 




641.90 


355 


193.08 


389 


444.06 


4 '3 


648-79 


356 


i96J(,'i 


390 


+49.36 


424 


6s5-73 


357 


500.66 


.'9' 


4S4-5' 


4=5 


66t.73 


358 


,104.5' 


.191 


459-80 


43fi 


S:g 


359 


3o8,.i9 


393 


465- 15 


+27 


360 


313.31 


394 


470,54 


418 


684.07 


36. 


u6,iS 


395 


475.98 


439 


691.30 


361 


330.18 


396 


481.46 


430 


698.58 


363 


314-31 


397 


487,00 


43' 


705.91 


364 


31840 


398 


49'-58 


43" 


713-3* 
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TABLE II. 

Shewing the elastic force of aqueous vapour in inches of mercury 
at the latitude 53° 2 1' from 0° to 100° Fahr.for every two- 
tenths of a degree. 



Tempe- 
rature. 



o 

0.0 

.2 

•4 
.6 

.8 

i.o 

,1 

.4 
.6 

.8 

2.0 

.2 

•4 
.6 

.8 
3.0 

•4 
.6 

.8 

4.0 

.2 

•4 
.6 

.8 

5.0 
.2 

•4 
.6 

.8 

6.0 

.3 



Force in inches 

of mercury at 

32** at sea level. 

(Lat. 53° 21'.) 

in. 

0.0439 

0.0443 

0.0447 

0.0451 

0.0455 
0.0459 
0.0464 
0.0468 
0.0472 
0.0476 
0.0481 
0.0485 
0.0490 
0.0494 
0.0499 
0.050.^ 
0.0508 
0.0512 
0.0517 
0.0522 
0.0526 
0.0531 
0.0536 
0.0541 
0.0546 
0.0551 
0.0556 
0.0561 
0.0566 
0.0571 
0.0576 
0,0581 





Force in inches 




Force in inches 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 




(Lat 53° 21'.) 




(Lat. 53° 21'.) 





in. 





in. 


6.4 


0.0587 


12.8 


0.0781 


.6 


0.0592 


13.0 


0.0788 


.8 


0.0597 


.3 


0.0795 


7.0 


0.0603 


•4 


0.0802 


.2 


0.0608 


.6 


0.0809 


•4 


0.0614 


.8 


0.0810 


.6 


0.0619 


14.0 


0.0823 


.8 


0.0625 


.3 


0.0831 


8.0 


0.0630 


•4 


0.0838 


.2 


0.0636 


.6 


0.0846 


•4 


0.0642 


.8 


0.0853 


.6 


0.0647 


150 


0.0861 


.8 


0.0653 


.3 


0.0868 


9.0 


0.0659 


•4 


0.0876 


.2 


0.0665 


.6 


0.0884 


•4 


0.0671 


.8 


0.0892 


.6 


0.0677 


16.0 


0.0899 


.8 


0.0683 


.3 


0.0907 


10.0 


0.0689 


■% 


0.0916 


.2 


0.0695 


0.0924 


•4 


0.0702 


.8 


0.0933 


.6 


0.0708 


17.0 


0.0940 


.8 


0.0714 


.3 


0.0948 


1 1.0 


0.0721 


•4 


0.0957 


.2 


0.0727 


.6 


0.0965 


•4 


0.0734 


.8 


0.0974 


.6 


0.0740 


18.0 


0.0982 


.8 


0.0747 


.2 


0.0991 


12.0 


0.0753 


•4 


O.IOOO 


.2 


0.0760 


.6 


0.1009 


•4 


0.0767 


.8 


O.TOI8 


.6 


0.0774 


19.0 


o.\a^•\ 
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TABLSS or PRBSSVRe 





Force in inches 




Force in inches 




Force in inches 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 




(Lat.53°2i'.) 




(Lat. 53** 21'.) 




(Lat. 53° 21'.) 


o 


in. 





in. 





in. 


19.2 


0.1036 


28.2 


0-I535 


37-2 


0.2221 


.4 


0.104s 


•4 


0.1548 


.4 


0.2238 


.6 


0.1054 


.6 


0.1562 


JS 


0.2255 


.8 


0.1063 


.8 


0-1575 


.8 


0.2273 


20.0 


0.1073 


29.0 


0.1589 


38.0 


0.2291 


.2 


0.1082 


.2 


0.1603 


.3 


0.2309 


.4 


0.1092 


i 


O.I6I7 


.4 


0.2327 


.6 


O.IIOI 


.6 


O.I63I 


.6 


0.2345 


.8 


O.IIII 


,8 


0.1645 


.8 


0.2363 


2I.O 


0.II2I 


30.0 


Q.I 660 


390 


0.2381 


.2 


0.1131 


.2 


0.1674 


.2 


0.2400 


•4 


O.II4I 


•4 


0.1689 


•4 


0.2418 


.6 


O.I 151 


.6 


0.1704 


.6 


0.2437 


.8 


O.I161 


.8 


O.I7I8 


.8 


0.2456 


22.0 


O.II7I 


31.0 


o.«733 


40.0 


0.2475 


.2 


O.II8I 


.2 


0.1749 


.2 


0.2494 


•4 


O.II92 


•4 


0.1764 


•4 


0.2513 


.6 


0.1202 


.6 


0.1779 


.6 


0.2532 


.8 


O.I2I3 


.8 


0.1795 


.8 


0.2552 


23.0 


0.1223 


32.0 


0.1810 


41.0 


0.2571 


.1 


0.1234 


.2 


0.1825 


.2 


0.2591 


.4 


0.1245 


.4 


0.1839 


•4 


0.261 1 


.6 


0.1256 


.6 


0.1854 


.6 


0.263 1 


.8 


0.1267 


.8 


0.1869 


.8 


0.2651 


24.0 


0.1278 


.33.0 


0.1883 


42.0 


0.2672 


.2 


0.1289 


.2 


0.1898 


.2 


0.2692 


.4 


0.1300 


.4 


0.1913 


•4 


0.2713 


.6 


O.1312 


.6 


0.1929 


.6 


0.2733 


.8 


0.1323 


.8 


0.1944 


.8 


0.2754 


25.0 


0.1335 


34.0 


o»959 


43-0 


0.2775 


.2 


0.1347 


.2 


0.1975 


.2 


0.2796 


•4 


0.1359 


•4 


0.1990 


•4 


0.2818 


.6 


0.1370 


.6 


0.2006 


.6 


0.2839 


.8 


0.1382 


.8 


0.2022 


.8 


0.2861 


26.0 


0.1395 


35.0 


0.2038 


44.0 


0.2882 


.2 


0.1407 


.2 


0.2054 


.2 


0.2904 


•4 


O.I4I9 


.4 


0.2070 


•4 


0.2926 


.6 


0.143 1 


.6 


0.2086 


.6 


0.2948 


.8 


0.1444 


.8 


0.2103 


.8 


0.2971 


27.0 


0.1457 


36.0 


0.2119 


450 


0.2993 


.2 


O.I 469 


.2 


0.2136 


.2 


0.3016 


^ 


0.1482 


.4 


0.2153 


•4 


0.3039 


.6 


0.1495 


.6 


0.2169 


, .6 


0.3061 


.8 


0.1508 


.8 


0.2186 


.8 


0.30S5 


28.0 


0.1522 


S7«o 


Q.2204 


46.0 


0.3108 



OF AQVSOVS VAPOUR. 





Foicc 


in inches 




Force in inchirB 




Force in incbe> 


Tiinpe- 


of mercury «t 


Tempe- 


ofQlKcuryiH 


Temp.. 


of nMffcuiy at 




3J° it Hi level. 




32" a( sea level 




ii° at sea level- 




CUt-ss"*!'-) 




{Ut53'2>'.} 




(Ut 53- SI'.) 


,{.. 


0.3131 


5S-» 


0.436. 


64:^ 


o.i5ooi 


.6 


° 


31S5 
3'78 


i 


04391 
0.4424 


i 


:»! 


.8 




3201 


.8 


o.44f6 


.s 


0.6117 


47.0 





3"6 
3>S' 


s6.o 


0.448S 
0.4521 


65.0 


0.6170 
0.6113 


-4 




3276 




0.455,1 


4 


a.6is6 


.6 




3199 


.6 




.6 


0.6300 


.8 




'3^4 


,8 


0.4619 


-8 


0.6344 


48.0 




3349 


57.0 


04653 


66.0 


0.6388 






3374 




04686 




0.6431 


t 




3399 






.4 


0-6477 




34 H 


.6 


04754 


.6 


0.651. 


.8 




'450 


.8 


04JH8 


.8 


ffl 


49.0 




347" 


S8x. 


0.48 2 i 


67-0 






350' 




04S57 




0-6658 


i 


° 


3S»7 


i 


04891 
0.4936 


1 


0.6704 
0.67SO 


.8 






.8 


0.496a 


.S 


0.6796 


SCO 






S9.0 


0.4997 


68.0 


0.6843 




oj6,i3 




0-S033 




0.6890 


■4 


0,1660 


1 


0.5069 


.4 


0.6938 


.6 


0.3687 


0.510.': 


.6 


0.698s 


.8 


o..i7i4 


.8 


0.5141 


.8 


O-7033 


51-0 


0.37+a 


60.0 


0-5138 


69-0 


0.708. 




0J769 




0-5215 




0.7130 


■4 


0.3797 




0.51 = 1 


i 


0-7179 
0.7118 


.6 


o..,8jS 


.6 


0-528 CJ 


.8 


0.3S53 


.8 


0.5316 


.8 


0-7177 


51.0 


0.3881 


61.0 


0-5364 


70.0 


0.7317 




0.3910 




0.540J 




0-7377 


■4 


0.3930 


i 


O.J440 


i 


0-7437 


.6 


0.3968 


0-S479 


0.7478 




0.3997 


.8 


0.55 '7 


.8 


0-76^9 


53-0 


0.4056 


62.0 


0-5556 


71.0 


0.7S80 


.a 


0.4055 




"-f.'gs 




0.7631 


■4 


0.408s 


:i 


0.5635 


i 


0.7683 


.6 


0.4115 


0-51^75 


0.7736 


.S 


0.4 MS 


.8 


0-5714 


.8 


0.7788 


S4-0 


04175 


63.0 


0-S75S 


7J.O 


0,7841 




04^06 




0-5 79S 




0.7894 




0.4236 


■4 


0.5836 


'i 


0.80a I 


.6 


0.4.67 


.6 


0-5877 


.8 


0429a 


.8 


0.J918 


.8 


0.80SS 


5S.0 




13=9 


^4.0 


o.JSfy 


73-0 


0.8109 
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OF PRESSURE 






Force in inches 




Force in inches 




Force in inches 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


Tempe- 


of mercury at 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 


rature. 


32° at sea level. 




(Lat. 53° 21'.) 

in. 




(Lat. 53° 21'.) 




(Lat.53''2i'.) 


o 





in. 





in. 


73-3 


0.8164 


82.2 


1.0986 


91.2 


1.4628 


•4 


0.8219 


4 


I.I067 


•4 


1.4720 


.6 


0.8274 


.6 


1.1129 


.6 


1.4812 


.8 


0.8330 


.8 


1.1201 


.8 


1.4904 


74.0 


0.8386 


83.0 


1.1274 


92.0 


1.4998 


.2 


0.8442 


.2 


1.1347 


.2 


I.509I 


•4 


0.8499 


•4 


1. 1420 


•4 


1.5185 


.6 


0.8556 


.6 


1. 1494 


.6 


1.5280 


.8 


0.8613 


.8 


1.1568 


.8 


1.5375 


75-0 


0.8671 


84.0 


1.1643 


93.0 


I.547I 


.2 


0.8729 


.2 


1.1718 


.2 


1.5567 


•4 


0.8787 


.4 


1. 1794 


.4 


1.5664 


.6 


0.8846 


.6 


1.1870 


.6 


1.5761 


.8 


0.8905 


.8 


1.1946 


.8 


1.5859 


76.0 


0.8964 


85.0 


1.2023 


94.0 


1.5958 


.a 


0.9024 


.2 


1.2100 


.2 


1.6056 


•4 


0.9084 


.4 


1.2178 


•4 


I.6156 


.6 


0.9145 


.6 


1.2256 


.6 


1.6256 


.8 


0.9205 


.8 


>.2334 


.8 


1.6356 


77.0 


0.9266 


86.0 


1.2413 


95.0 


1.6457 


.2 


0.9328 


.2 


1.2493 


.2 


1.6559 


•4 


0.9390 


.4 


1-2573 


•4 


I.6661 


.6 


0.9452 


.6 


1.2653 


.6 


1.6764 


.8 


0.9515 


.8 


1.2734 


.8 


1.6867 


78.0 


0.9577 


87.0 


1.2815 


96.0 


1.6971 


.2 


0.9641 


.3 


1.2896 


.2 


1.7075 


•4 


0.9704 


.4 


1.2979 


.4 


1.7180 


.6 


0.9768 


.6 


1.3061 


.6 


1.7285 


.8 


0.9833 


.8 


J.3'44 


.8 


I.739I 


79.0 


0.9898 


88.0 


1.3228 


97.0 


1.7498 


.2 


0.9963 


.2 


1.3312 


.2 


1.7605 


•4 


1.0028 


.4 


1.3396 


•4 


I.7712 


.6 


1.0094 


.6 


1. 348 1 


.6 


1. 7821 


.8 


1. 0160 


.8 


1.3566 


.8 


1.7930 


80.0 


1.0227 


89.0 


1.3652 


98.0 


1.8039 


.2 


1.0294 


.2 


1.3738 


.2 


1.8149 


■4 


1.0361 


•4 


1.3825 


.4 


1.8260 


.6 


1.0429 


.6 


1.3912 


.6 


1.8371 


.8 


1.0497 


.8 


1.4000 


.8 


1.848a 


81.0 


1.0566 


90.0 


1.4088 


99.0 


1.8595 


.2 


1.0635 


.2 


i.4'77 


.2 


1. 8 70S 


•4 


1.0704 


•4 


1.4266 


.4 


1.8821 


.6 


1.0774 


.6 


1.4356 


.6 


1.8935 


.8 


1 .0844 


.8 


1.4446 


.8 


1.9050 


52.0 


1. 091 5 


91.0 


^A^ll 


k 
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TABLE III. 

Shewing the elastic force of aqueous vapour in millimetres of 
mercury at the latitude of Paris (48^ ^o)for each degree 
centigrade from — 32°C/^ +230°C. 



Tempe- 


Elastic force. 


Tempe- 


Elastic force. 


Tempe- 


rature. 




rature. 




rature. 





mm. 





mm. 





-32 


0.320 


— I 


4.263 


30 


31 


0.352 





4.600 


3f 


30 


0.386 


+ 1 


4.940 


32 


29 


0.424 


2 


5.302 


33 


28 


0.464 


3 


5.687 


34 


27 


0.508 


4 


6.097 


35 


26 


0.555 


5 


6.534 


36 


25 


0.605 


6 


6.998 


37 


24 


0.660 


7 


7.492 


38 


23 


0.719 


8 


8.017 


39 


22 


0.783 


9 


8.574 


40 


21 


0.853 


10 


9.165 


41 


20 


0.927 


II 


9.792 


42 


19 


1.008 


12 


10.457 


43 


18 


1.095 


13 


11.162 


44 


17 


1. 189 


14 


11.908 


4§ 


16 


1.290 


15 


12.699 


46 


15 


1.400 


16 


13.536 


47 


14 


1,518 


17 


14.421 


48 


13 


1.646 


18 


15.357 


49 


12 


1.783 


'9 


16.346 


50 


II 


1.933 


20 


17.391 


51 


10 


2.0q3 


21 


18.495 


62 


9 


2.267 


22 


19.659 


53 


8 


2.455 


23 


20.888 


54 


7 


2.658 


24 


22.184 


55 


6 


2.876 


25 


23.550 


56 


5 


3.113 


26 


24.988 


57 


4 


3.368 


27 


25.505 


58 


3 


3.644 


28 


28.101 


59 


2 


394' 


29 


29.782 


60 



Elastic force. 



mm. 

31.548 
33.406 

35.359 

37.4" 

39.565 
41.827 

44.201 

46.69 1 

49.302 

52.039 

54.906 

57.910 
61.055 
64.346 
67.790 

7'-39i 
75.158 
79.093 
83.204 

87.499 
91.982 

96.661 

IOI.S43 
106.636 

1 1 1.945 
117.478 
123.244 
129.251 

135.505 
142.015 

148.791 
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TABLES OF PRESSURE 



Tempe- 
rature. 


Elastic force. 


il 


mm. 


155.839 


62 


163.170 


^3 


170.791 


64 


178.714 


65 


186.945 


66 


195.496 


67 


204.376 


68 


213.596 


69 


323.165 


.70 


233.093 


71 


243.393 


72 


254.073 


73 


265.147 


74 


276.624 


75 


288.517 


76 


300.838 


77 


313.600 


78 


326.811 


79 


340.488 


80 


354.643 


81 


369.287 


82 


384.435 


83 


400.101 


84 


416.298 


85 


433.041 


86 


450.344 


87 


468.221 


88 


486.687 


89 


505.759 


90 


525.450 


91 


545.778 


9a 


566.757 


93 


588.406 


94 


6 10. 740 


95 


633.778 


96 


657.535 


97 


682.029 


98 


707.280 


99 


733.305 


100 


760.000 


101 


787.590 


102 


816.010 


103 


845.280 


104 


875.410 


105 


906.410 


106 


938.310 


107 


971.140 



Tempe- 
rature. 



08 
09 
10 
II 
12 

13 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

ai 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 



Elastic force. 


Tempe- 
rature. 


Elastic force. 


mm. 





mm. 


1004.910 


155 


4088.56 


1079.650 


156 


4196.59 


1075.370 


157 


4306.88 


1 1 12.090 


158 


4419.45 


1149.830 


159 


4534.36 


1188.610 


160 


4651.62 


1228.470 


161 


4771.28 


1269.410 


162 


4893.36 


1311.470 


163 


5017.91 


1354-660 


164 


5144.97 


1399.020 


165 


5274.54 


'444.550 


166 


5406.69 


1491.280 


167 


5541-43 


1539.250 


168 


5678.82 


I.S88.470 


169 


5818.90 


1638.960 


170 


5961.66 


1690.76 


171 


6107.19 


1743-88 


17a 


6355.48 


1798.35 


173 


6406.60 


1854.20 


174 


6560.55 


I9II.47 


'75 


6717.43 


1970.15 


176 


6877.22 


2030. 28 


177 


7039.97 


209 1 .94 


178 


7205.72 


215503 


179 


737452 


2219.^9 


180 


7546.39 


2285.92 


181 


7721.37 


2353.73 


182 


7899.52 


2423.16 


•83 


8080.84 


2494.23 


184 


8265.40 


2567.00 


185 


8453.23 


2641.44 


186 


8644.35 


2717.63 


,87 


8838.82 


2795.57 


188 


9036.68 


2875-30 


189 


9237-95 


2956.86 


190 


9442.70 


3040.26 


191 


9650.93 


3125.55 


192 


9862.71 


3212.74 


193 


10078.04 


3301.87 


194 


T0297.01 


3392.98 


195 


10519.63 


3486.09 


196 


10745.95 


3581.23 


197 


10975.00 


3678.43 


198 


11209.82 


3777.74 


199 


11447.46 


3879.18 


200 


1168896 


3982.77 


201 


1^934 37 
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Tempe- 
rature. 


Elastic force. 


Tempe- 
rature. 


Elastic force. 


Tempe- 
rature. 


Elastic force. 


o 


mm. 





mm. 





mm. 


aoa 


13183.69 


213 


14903.33 


222 


18058.64 


ao3 


12437.00 


313 


15197.48 


323 


18399.94 


ao4 


12694.30 


214 


15497-17 


224 


18746.07 


ao5 


12955.66 


215 


15801.33 


225 


19097.04 


ao6 


13221.1a 


3l6 


16109.94 


236 


19452.92 


207 


13490-75 


317 


16423.15 


327 


19813.76 


ao8 


13764.53 


3l8 


16740.90 


228 


20179.61 


309 


14043.52 


319 


17063.29 


339 


20550.48 


210 


14324.80 


320 


17.^90-36 


230 


20926.40 


an 


14611,32 


331 


17722.13 







INDEX. 



Absolute zero of temperature, page 
321, 368. 

Absorbed heat, 2 ; energy of, 298. 

Absorption of heat, 1 75 ; selective, 
176; and radiation of rock salt 
small, 191 ; chapter on, 222- 

23a. 

Actinometer, Herschel's, 361. 

Actinometric observations, 359. 

Affinity, chemical, effects of on va- 
porization, 97 ; how affected by 
temperature, 156. 

African desert, rapid refrigeration in, 
230. 

Air, temperature and pressure of, 
56; temperature and volume of, 
59 ; specific gravity of, 144 ; 
weighing in, 145 ; energy of, iiji 
motion, 357. 

Air pump to steam engine, invented 
by Watt, 327. 

Air thermometer, 6 1 ; best instrument 
for measuring temperature, 368. 

Alcarazas, 102. 

Alcohol thermometer, 19. 

Alloys, 85. 

American experiments on pressure of 
aqueous vapour, 1 23. 

Andrews, Dr., observation on lique- 
faction of gases, 117; table of 
latent heat of vapours, 285 ; ex- 
periments on heat of combustion, 
340 ; tables of, 342 : experiments 
on metallic precipitates, 343. 

Annealing, 39. 

Apjohn's formula for hygrometry, 

143. 
Apparatus for freezing, lOl. 

Aqueous vapour, pressure of, 122; 

correction for latitude, 129; im- 



portance of to our globe, 230; 

tables of, 369. 
Arago and Dulong*s experiments on 

pressure of aqueous vapour, 123. 
Areometric method, of measuring 

dilatation, 40. 
Artificial formation of ice, 232. 
Asia, rapid refrigeration in Central, 

230. 
Athermanous, 175 ; envelope to 

globe, 228. 
Atmosphere, relation to radiant heat, 

230. 
Atomic Heat, 276. 
Aurora borealis, 358. 
Avagadro on tension of vapour of 

mercury, 131. 

Baker, Sir R., observations on ice in 

Bengal, 232. 
Balance, compensation, 76. 
Bar, yard measure, 65 ; destroyed at 

fire at House of Commons, 66; 

flow of heat along, 244. 
Barometric column, reduction of, 77. 
Baudrimont's researches on influence 

of temperature on metallic wire, 

157- 
Becquerel on electric conductivity, 

155 ; on phosphorescence, 233. 

Bennet's experiment on sun's heat, 
161,352. 

Berard on polarization, 177. 

Bessel on vapour, 105. 

Bird, maker of the English parlia- 
mentary standard yard, 65, 66 ; 
of the standard weight, 69. 

Black, Dr., discovered latent heat, 
84 ; invented method for measur- 
ing specific heat, a66; measure- 



INDEX. 
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ments of latent heat of water, 
279; first tried to measure latent 
heat of steani, 283. 
Blasco de Garay's steam engine, 

323- 

Boiling-point, 10; contraction from, 

5 1 ; effect of pressure on, 108 ; 
thermometers, 109 ; effect of sub- 
stances dissolved on, 1 10 ; effect of 
vessel used on, no; effect of air 
dissolved on, ill; effect of liquid 
used on, 112; table of different, 
112. 

Borda, maker of French standard 
mfetre, 67 ; and of standard kilo- 
gramme, 72. 

Boutan on Leidenfrost's phenome- 
non, 115. 

Boutigny's experiments on Leiden- 
frost's phenomenon, 114. 

Boyle's law, 53. 

Breezes, land and sea, 260. 

Breguet's metallic thermometer, 77* 

Brewster, Sir D., on the solar spec- 
tnmi, 219; on fluorescence, 234. 

Bromine, heat developed by action 

of. 343- 
Broun on vapour, 105. 

Brunner (fils), on dilatation of ice, 

35- 

Buff's experiment on Leidenfrost's 
phenomenon, 115. 

Bulb, wet and dry, hygrometers, 
142. 

Bunsen's investigations on melting- 
points, 84; on spectra, 319; dis- 
covered caesium and rubidium, 
219. 

Caesium, how discovered, 219. 

Cagniard de la Tour on vaporization, 
116. 

Calibration of tube of mercurial ther- 
mometer, 8. 

Caloric Paradox, the, 113. 

Canton on tourmaline, 154. 

Camot on conversion of heat into 
energy, 296, 310; his function, 
316. 

Carpenter on energy of animals, 

355. 



Carr^ and Co.'s freezing machine, 
102. 

Casella's minimum thermometer, 22. 

Cans, S. de, conception of a steam 
engine, 324. 

Cawle/s steam engine, 325. 

Celsius, thermometric scale of, 13. 

Centigrade thermometer, 1 3. 

Chamber of constant temperature, 
184. 

Chemical affinity, effect of on vapo- 
rization, 97 ; how affected by 
temperature, 156; action of sun's 
rays on, 168. 

Chemical separation, a form of energy, 
299 ; connection with heat, 339. 

Chlorine, combustion in, 343. 

Clausius on energy, 296 ; on motion 
of gases, 367. 

Clement and D^ormes, 283. 

Coal, potential energy of, 354; ex- 
haustion of, 357. 

Coefficient of dilatation, 25 ; in- 
creases with temperature, 36. 

Cold of freezing mixtures, 85 ; due 
to vaporization, loi ; apparent 
reflection of, 182. 

Colours, how related to wave-length 
of rays, 162. 

Combustion, energy derived from, 

339. 354- 

Comets, probably composed of in- 
candescent gas, 221. 

Compensation balance, 76. 

Compound bodies, atomic heat of, 
277. 

Condensation, 118; instrument for, 
119; of gases, 305. 

Conduction of heat, 238. 

Conductivity defined, 243. 

Conductors, bad, of heat, 155, 239. 

Contents, summary of, I. 

Contraction from boiling-points, 5 1 ; 
of metals, 78. 

Convection of heat, 256. 

Cooling, velocity of, 207, 260 ; me- 
thod by, for measuring specific 
heat, 266. 

Cornish engines, 329. 

Crawford, 340. 
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Cryophorus, the, loi. 

Crystals, dilatation of, 37; conduc- 
tion of heat in, 254. • 

Crystallization, 92 ; anomalies in, p-t. 

Cubical dilatation, 32 ; method of 
measuring, 32; table of, 34; re- 
lation to linear, 35. 

Cumming on thermo-electric inver- 
sions, 153. 

Currents, thermo-electric, 148 ; earth-, 

358- 

Dale and Gladstone on effect of 
temperature on refraction, 147. 

Dalton's investigations on expansion 
of gases, 55; law of maximum 
pressure, 96 ; on vaponr tensions, 
13.^ ; on combustion, 340. 

Daniell's measurement of dilatation, 
28 ; dew-point hygrometer, 141. 

Dark heat, 167; reflected, 169; re- 
produces optical phenomena, 1 79 ; 
limit of, 215; absorption of, 22 2. 

Davy, Sir H., first studied influence 

of temperature on electricity, 1 54 ; 

his safety-lamp, 253 ; on friction, 

295 ; on combustion, 340 ; on 

nature of flame, 344. 

De la Rive and De Candolle on con- 
ductivity of wood, 254. 

De la Roche on absorption of heat, 
175, 222; and B^rard on specific 
heat of gases, 271. 

De La Rue on the sun's red flames, 

359- 
Density, standards of, 70 ; effects of 

temperature on, 70 ; change of, 

in melting, 83 ; of vapours and 

gases, 133; laws of, 134; of 

steam, table of, 136. 

Despretz, table of dilatations of 
water, 49 ; on lowering of freez- 
ing-point, 88 ; on density of gases, 
134; on conductivity, 249; on 
latent heat, 283 ; on combustion, 
340. 

Dew-point, 138 ; hygrometers, Da- 
niell's, 14 1 ; Regnault's, 141. 

Diathermanous, 175. 

Difi^ercntial thermometer, 22. 

Diffuse reflection of heat, 173. 



Digester, Papin's, 109. 
Dilatation, application of laws of, 
65 ; causes convection of heat, 

358. 
Dilatation of gases, 53 ; Boyle's law 

of, 53 ; experiment on, 55 ; Gay 
Lussac's law of, 55 ; relation be- 
tween temperature and pressure of 
air, 56 ; between temp^ature and 
volume, 59; air thermometer, 61. 

Dilatation of liquids, 39; zppaxeat 
and real, 39; methods of deter- 
mining, 39; of mercury, 41; of 
water, 47; of other liquids, 49; 
of volatile liquids, 50 ; contraction 
from boiling-points, 51. 

Dilatation of solids, 24; experiment 
shewing, 24; of uncrystallized 
solids, 35 ; coefficient of, 25 ; 
linear, 26; sooica of error, 31; 
cubical, 32; relation of cubical 
to linear, 35 ; increases with tem- 
perature, 36 ; of crystils, 37 ; 
general remarks on, 37. 

Dispersion, effects of temperature on, 

147. 

Dissipation of energy, 347. 

Distillation, 100. 

Dixon on heat, 131 ; his tables of 
pressure of aqueous vapour, 369. 

Donati, investigations into substance 
of comets, 221. 

Donny on boiling-point of pure 
water, ill. 

Double-action of steam engines in- 
vented by Watt, 328. 

Drion's observations on volatile li- 
quids, 5 1 ; laws of liquids in a 
capillary tube, 157. 

Drops, Prince Rupert's, 338. 

Dry and wet bulb hygrometers, 14a. 

Dulong and Arago's experiments on 
pressure of aqueous vapour, 133. 

Duiong and Petifs observations on 
cubical dilatation, 34; method of 
measuring dilatation of liquids, 
42 ; of gases, 55 ; experiments on 
cooling in vacuo, 207 ; in a gas, 
260; on specific heat, 267; on 
atomic heat of bodies, 276. 

Dumas on. density of gases, 134.. 
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Earth-currents, 358. 

Ebullition, 108. 

i^lasticity, change of, in gases, 54; 
of vapours and gases, 1 20. 

Electric conductivity, how affected 
by temperature, 154; similar to 
thermal, 251. 

Electrical separation a form of po- 
tential energy, 299. 

Electricity, effects of temperature on, 
1 48-1 55; a form of molecular 
energy, 298; how converted into 
heat, 331. 

Encke's comet, 353. 

Energy, remarks on, 287 ; definition 
of kinetic, 289 ; potential, 292 ; 
problems in, 296; forms of, 297; 
laws of transmutation of, 299 ; 
connection between heat and me- 
chanical energy, 301 ; connection 
between heat and other forms of 
energy, 331 ; dissipation of, 347 ; 
article on, in North British Re- 
view, 353; sources of, 354. 

Engines, reversible, 310, 318; heat, 
history of, 321. 

English standard of length, 65 ; of 
weight, 68 ; of density, 70. 

Eolipyle of Hero, 322. 

Equilibrium of heat rays, 184; of 
light rays, 199. 

Erman's observations on Rose's fusi- 
ble metal, 37. 

Errors in thermometers, 15, 16; how 
corrected, 1 7. 

Evaporation, cold of, 10 1 ; its laws, 
107. 

Exchanges, theory of, in heat, 18 1. 

Expansion of metals, 78 ; practical 
methods of allowing for, 79. 

Expansive working of Watt's steam 
engine, 328. 

Eye,how affected by different rays, 2 15. 

Fahrenheit's scale, graduation of, 13. 

Fairbaim and Tate's experiments on 
density of steam, 1 .^5. 

Faraday on regelation, 89 ; on cold 
from evaporation, 102; on Leiden- 
frost's phenomenon, 114; on lique- 
faction of gases, 117, 118. 



Favre and Silbermann measure latent 
heat of vapours, 285 ; on heat of 
combustion, 340; tables of, 342. 

Flame, nature of, 344. 

Fluctuation thermometer, 23. 

Fluids, conductivity of, 255. 

Fluorescence, 334 ; likeness to phos- 
phorescence, 336; practical uses 
of, 237. 

Fluxes, 85. 

Food, potential energy of, 354. 

Forbes, explanation of regelation, 89 ; 
on refraction of dark heat, 174; 
on absorption of heat, 176; on 
polarization of heat, 1 77 ; on flow 
of heat along a bar, 244 ; on va- 
riation of conductivity with tem- 
perature, 250 ; actinometric ob- 
servations, 361. 

Formulse of interpolation, 1 26. 

Foucault's experiments on light ra3rs, 
203 ; on revolving disk, 304. 

Fourier on flow of heat across a wall, 
240 ; along a bar, 244. 

Frankland on tidal energy, 356. 

Fraunhofer on solar spectrum, 175, 
219. 

Freezing mixtures, 85 ; of a lake, 
87; apparatus, 101; Carry's ma- 
chine, 102. 

Freezing-point, 9 ; lowering of, 87 ; 
under pressure, 362. 

French standard of lengdi, 67 ; of 
weight, 69 ; of density, 70. 

Friction, Joule's experiments on, 
302. 

Fuel, potential energy of, 354. 

Fusion, 82 ; latent heat of, 83 ; of 
ice, used as a method of measur- 
ing specific heat, 265. 

Galileo recognised the functions of a 
machine, 293. 

Galvanometer, Professor W. Thom- 
son's, 150. 

Gas, ordinary, heat of flame of, 344. 

Gaseous motion, theory of, 368. 

Gases, dilatation of, 53-61 ; con- 
densation of, 1 1 8, 305 ; pressure 
of, 1 20 ; density of, 133 ; radiation 

of, 216 \ ^Vi"!><iT^>2kSiTi \Ji^^ t'^.w 
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convection in, 258; specific heat 
of, 271 ; heat evolved from solu- 
tion of, 345 ; energy of motion 
of, 368. 
Gassiot's investigations in electricity, 

332. 
Gay Lussac's table of contraction of 

liquids, 5 1 ; law of dilatation, 55, 
62 ; on the vapours from mixed 
liquids, 97; observation on effect 
of vessel on boiling-point, 1 10 ; 
no effect produced on vapour ten- 
sion by change from liquid to 
solid state, 132 ; law of density 
of gases, 133; method of research 
on density of gases, 134. 

Geysers of Iceland, convection of 
heat in, 257. 

Gladstone and Dale on effects of tem- 
perature on refraction, 148. 

Glass, radiation from, 191 ; light 
rays from transparent, 200 ; from 
coloured, 201. 

Glauber's salt, 93. 

Globe, with athermanous envelope, 
228; the terrestrial, 23O; unequal 
temperature of, a source of energy, 

357- 

Graduation of mercurial thermo- 
meter, 13 ; Fahrenheit's scale, 13 ; 
Centigrade, 13; Reaumur, 14; 
how reduced, 14. 

Graham's mercurial pendulum, 74. 

Graphic representation. 1 26. 

Grassi on effect of temperature on 
compressibility, 157. 

Gravity, specific, of mercury, 7 r ; 
table of, 112 ; of air and gases, 
138, 144 ; affects convection of 
heat, 258. 

Gridiron pendulum (Harrison's), 74. 

Grove's experiments on boiling- 
points, III ; on energy, 297. 

Haidinger on reflection from gold, 
227. 

Harrison's gridiron pendulum, 74. 

Hartnup on temperature corrections 
of chronometers, 76. 

Haiiy on electric properties of crys- 
tals, 154. 



Head of water, a form of potential 
visible energy, 297, 354, 356. 

Heat, definition of, i ; measured by 
thermometers, 7—24; causes dila- 
tation of solids, 24-37 * ^^ liquids, 
39-52 ; of gases, 5 3-35 1 ; effects of 
on standards of length, weight, and 
density, 65 ; on measures of time, 
73 ; on barometric colunm, 77 »' 
on e:q>ansion and contraction of 
metals, 78 ; causes fusion, 83 ; 
melting-points, 82, 84; latent, in 
fusion, 83 ; effect on vaporization, 
95 ; causes ebullition, 108 ; boiling- 
points, io8>i 1 2 ; vaporization at 
very high temperature, 116; effect 
of on refraction and dispersion, 
147 ; on electric properties of 
bodies, 148; on magnetism, 155; 
on chemical affinity, 156 ; on other 
properties of matter, 156; radiant, 
159; spectra of heated bodies, 
1 60 ; r^ection of, 1 69 ; refraction 
ofi 173; absorption of, 175 ; po- 
larization of, 177; probable iden- 
tity with light, 179; theory of 
exchanges of, 181 ; heat rays, 
equilibrium of, 184; for surfaces, 
184; for thin plates, 191; inter- 
nal radiation, 193; light rays, 
equilibrium of, 1 98 ; radiation of, 
at different temperatures, 205; 
from lamp-black, 206; quantity 
of, 207; quality of, 214; radia- 
tion of, from a particle, 216; ab- 
sorption of dark, 223 ; refrigera- 
tion, 230; phosphorescence, 232; 
fluorescence, 334 ; conduction of, 
238 ; across a wall, 241 ; along a 
bar, 244; conductivity of metals, 
250; transmission of, compared 
with transmission of temperature, 
252 ; conduction in non-homo- 
geneous solids, 254; in fluids, 255; 
convection of, 356 ; in liquids, 
256; in gases, 358; specific, 363; 
measurement of, 364; of solids, 
266; of liquids, 369; of gases, 
371; atomic, 376; latent, 278; 
of liquefaction, 279; of vaporiza- 
tion, 283; is a kind of motion. 
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287 ; conveTsioa of meHianiral 
energy into, 294; conversion of, 
into mechanical energy, 296 ; 
energy of radiant, 298 ; of ab- 
sorbed, ^98 ; laws of &ermo- 
d3^naniics, 301 ; caused by fluid 
fnction, 302 ; specific, of gases of 
constant volume, 307; engines, 
theory of, 310 ; engines, hwtory 
of, 3 2 1 ; connection with dectridty 
in motion, 331 ; connection with 
molecular potential energy, 336; 
latent, 336 ; connection with 
chemical separation, 339; units 
of, developed in combustion, 342 ; 
from metallic precipitates, 343 ; 
absorbed when salts dissolve, 345 ; 
evolved during solution of gases, 
J? 45 ; transmuted into energy of 
chemical separation, 346; uni- 
formly diffused, 35 1 ; of sun's 
rays, 358 ; measure of tempera- 
ture, 364. 

Heat engines, 310; history of, 
321. 

Helmholz on energy, 297 ; on energy 
of animals, 355. 

Hero's engine, 322. 

Herschel, Sir J., on fluorescence, 234 ; 
on potential energy of food and 
fuel, 355 ; instrument for measur- 
ing solar heat, 359. 

Herschel, Sir W., on refraction of 
heat, 173, 175. 

Hess, 340. 

Homogeneous solids, conductivity of, 
240. 

Hope's remarks on dilatation of 
water, 47. 

Hopkins' investigations into melting- 
points, 8c; ; on radiation from 
heated bodies, 213. 

Hoppe's bands, 226. 

Horse power, defined, 329. 

Huggins' investigations into nature 
of stars, comets, and nebulas, 221. 

Humidity, relative, of air, 139. 

Hygrometers, Daniell's dew-point, 
141 ; Regnault's, 141 ; wet and 
dry bulb, 142. 

Hygrometry, 138. 



HygrosG<^>es, 140. 

Ice, observations on dilatation of, 
35 ; artificial formation of, 232 ; 
fusion of, measures specific heat, 
265. 

Indium, how discovered, 219. 

Instruments for measuring tempera- 
ture, — ^thermometers, 6-23 ; other 
instruments, 24. 

Internal radiation, amount of, 194. 

Interpolation, formulae of, 1 26. 

Iodine, heat from action of, 343. 

Inversions, thermo-electric, 153. 

Irvine on specific heat, 270. 

Jamin's experiments on effect of tem- 
perature on refraction, 147; on 
reflection of heat of light, 172. 

Joule on specific heat of air, 271 ; 
experiments in thermo-dynamics, 
30}; and on specific heat of gases, 
308 ; investigation of heat of vol- 
taic electricity, 334; on Peltier's 
phenomenon, 335 ; on animal 
energy, 355. 

Kant on tidal energy, 356. 

Kilogramme, the French standard of 
weight, 69. 

Kinetic energy, 289 ; energy of air 
and water, 354. 

Kirchhoff has developed Prevost's 
theory, 184; experiments on light 
rays, 203 ; researches into spectra, 
219; discovery of presence of so- 
dium, &c., in heavenly bodies, 
219. 

Knoblauch on reflection, 172. 

Kopp's observations on cubical dila- 
tation, 34 ; on Rose's fusible 
metal, 37 ; on contraction from 
boiling-points, 52 ; on boiling- 
points, 112. 

Lambert on oblique radiation, 187. 

Lamont's, Dr., experiment on eva- 
poration, 105. 

Lamp, safety, 253. 

Lamp-black radiation, 185, 206; ve- 
locity of cooling from lamp-black 
surface, 214. 
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Latent heat, first taught by Dr. 
Black, 84; what it is, 278, 336 ; 
of steam, 283, 337. 
Lavoisier's measurement of dilata- 
tion, 26. 
Laws, of dilatation of solids, 24; 
of dilatation of crystals (Mitscher- 
lich), 37 ; of dilatation of liquids, 
5 3 ; Boyle's law, 53 ; of expansion 
of gases (Gray Lussac's law), 55 ; of 
dilatation of gases (Regnault), 61 ; 
of fusion, 82 ; of solidification, 87 ; 
of maximum pressure in vacuo 
(Dalton), 96 ; of mixtures of gas 
and vapours, q6 ; of evaporation, 
107; of Leidenfrost's phenome- 
non, 114; of relation between 
volume and temperature of gases, 
121 ; of density of gases, 133; of 
relation between temperature and 
refraction (Gladstone and Dale), 
148 ; of electric currents (Seebeck), 
1 48 ; of radiation of heat, 1 59 ; 
of reflection of dark heat, 173; 
of refraction, 1 75 ; of polariza- 
tion, &c., 1 79 ; of radiation (ex- 
changes), 190; of internal ra- 
diation, 198; of absorption and 
radiation, 204 ; of velocity of 
cooling, 209; of radiation from 
black bodies, 214; from gases, 
217; of dew, 231 ; of fluorescence, 
235 ; of flow of heat across a wall, 
243 ; of conduction of crystals, 
255 ; of cooling due to a gas, 260; 
of specific heat of solids, 267, 
268; of liquids, 270; of gases 
(Regnault), 2 74 ; of atomic heat, 
277 ; of energy, 298 ; of thermo^ 
dynamics, 301. 

Leidenfrost's phenomenon, 113. 

Length, standard of, 65-67. 

Leslie's diflferential thermometer, 22; 
first to freeze water by evapora- 
tion, 1 01; experiments on reflec- 
tion of dark heat, 170; table of 
results, 171 ; on radiation and re- 
flection, 185 ; on oblique radiation, 
188 ; on law of cooling in gases, 
261. 

Li^ht, its heat reflected, v*{2\ aad 



heat, probably identica], 179; 
heat, and sound, analogy <^, 104; 
absorption of, 226; energy ^ 
298. 

Light rays, equilibrium of, 198. 

Linear dilatation of uncrystafliscd 
solids, 26-36. 

Liquefaction and solidification, 80- 
93 ; latent heat of, 279. 

Liquids, dilatation of, 39-52; d«- 
tHc conductivity of, 155; con- 
vection in, 356 ; specific beat of, 
269. 

Locomotives, 330. 

Machines, functions of, 294. 

Magnetism, effect of tempentnre on, 
155 ; disturbances of, due to the 
sun, 358. 

Magneto-electricity, experiments bjr 
Foucault, 304. 

Magnus dn dilatation of crystals, 38; 
of gases, 55 ; on mixed liquids in 
a bonfined space, 97 ; (m billing* 
points of saline solutions, lio; on 
the effect of air dissolved on 
boiling-point. III. 

Malus on polarization, 177. 

Marcet's experiments on boiling' 
point, no. 

Mafchand on Leidenfrost's pheno- 
menon, 114. 

Mariaiiini ori electric conductivity, 

155. 
Marriotte's law of dilatation of gases, 

54. 

Mason's wet and dry bulb hygro- 
meter, 1 42; 

Material meditun pervading space, 

35a. 

Matteucci On conduction of heat in 
bismuth, 254. 

Matthiessen's absolute esqnnsioa of 
mercury, 46; table of electric con- 
ductivity, 154. 

Maximum thermometer, 20. 

Maxwell on motion of gases, 367. 

Mayer on expansion of gases, 305 ; 
on anunal energy, 355; on tidal 
«*«rgy, 356; on solar heat, 
361. 
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s of tim«, how affected bj 
aatnre, 7^ 

ical energy ct m f ati bte into 
394. 

s pnx>r of law of radiatioD of 
164; uses pile and Todt sah, 
on refraction of dark heat, 
on radiation of air, 217; 
of absorption of heat, 322. 
-points, 82; tabk of, 83; 
;e of density at, 83 ; effect of 
ire on, 84. 

al pendnhim (Graham's), 74. 
al thermometer, process of 
, 7 ; calibration of, 8 ; de- 
oation of freezing-point of, 
^termination of boihng-point 
> ; graduation of, 13 ; Tarious 
of, 1 3 ; correction for change 
:ro of, 15; other sources of 
of, 16 ; with crown glass en- 

e, errors of, 64- 

r, dilatation of,4i; specific gra- 

f, 71 ; freezing-point of, 83. 
■lose's fusible, 37. 

precipitates, 343. 
; thermometer (Breguefs), 
reflection, 227. 
expansion and contraction of, 
n thermo-electric series, 149 ; 
ic conductivity of, 154 ; light 
from polished, 199; relative 
lal conductivity of, 249. 
French standard, 67. 
restored standard pound, 69. 
(W. A.) table of boiling- 
s, &:c., 112; on spectra of 
uly bodies. 221. 
m thermometer, 21. 
rlich's observations on dilata- 
Df crystals, 37. 

; metiiod of measuring specific 
264. 

:s, freezing, 85. 
ar energy, 297 ; converted 
heat, and vice versOj 336; 
gradual change of, 338. 
tlanc, boiling-point on sum- 
f, 109. 

, radiation is probably undu- 
'^j 161 ; perpetual, 287. 
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MonssoQs ti^pcrimcnts on loc, 85* 
Musical sounds, amlogoos to radiant 
beat, 163. 

Natterei's miztore for enqporation. 
I03 ; on coDdensatkxi, lio. 

Nebake, composed of incandescent 
gas, 231. 

N^retti and Zambn*s maximnm 
diermcMneto', 30. 

Neumann on aUMnic beat of com* 
pounds, 377. 

Newcomen*s steam epgine, 335. • 

Newton discovered ccnnpo^tion of 
Ught, t66 ; his law on coding, 307 : 
recognised die functions of a ma- 
chine, 293. 

Nobili's diermo-pile, 173. 

Optics, phenprnena of, rqyrodaced in 
radiant heat, 165 ; also in dark 
heat, 179. 

Oxygen, combustion in, 342. 

Papin's digester, 109 ; bis steam 
engine, 324. 

Partide, radiation of a, 31 6. 

Pedet on conductivity, 243, 250. 

Pdtier, 336. 

Pendulum, Graham's mecurial, 74 ; 
Harrison's gridiron, 74 ; energy 
of, 293. 

Perfect engines, 318. 

Perpetual motion, 387 ; why im- 
possible, 348. 

Person's experiments on latent heat, 
281. 

Petit and Dulong's observations on 
cubical dilatations, 34 ; method 
of measuring dilatation of liquids, 
42 ; of gases, 55 ; experiments on 
cooling in vacuo, 207 ; in a gas, 
260 ; on spedfic heat, 267 ; on 
atomic heat of bodies, 276. 

Phillips' maximum thermometer, 30. 

Phipson on dilatation of crystals, 

38. 
Phosphorescence, 233; likeness to 

fluorescence, 236; practical uses 

of, 237. 
Phosphoioscope, I'^'j^. 
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Photography, chemical change in, 

346. 

Pictet's experiment on apparent ra- 
diation of cold, 182. 

Pierre's researches on dilatation of 
watery solutions, 48 ; of other 
liquids, 49; table, 50; laws of 
contraction of liquids, 53; ob- 
servations on boiling-points, 112. 

Plate, white, light rays from, 199. 

Plates, bundles of, used for polariza- 
tion, 178; thin, heat equilibrium 
of, 191 ; light rays from, 200. 

Platinum, specific heat of, 268; use- 
ful as pyrometer, 268. 

Poggendorf on Leidenfrost's pheno- 
menon, 1 14. 

Polarization, 163 ; of heat, 177, 
189. 

Polished metal, light radiation from, 
199. 

Porta's conception of a steam engme, 

324. 
Potential energy, 292. 

Pouillet's measurement of dilatation, 
28; specific heat of platinum, 
269 ; instrument for measuring the 
sun's heat, 359. 

Pound Troy, formerly English stan- 
dard of weight, 68. 

Precipitates, metallic, 343. 

Pressure, of air, 56 ; effect of, on 
melting-points, 84; effect of, on 
solution, 86 ; vapour pressure in 
vacuo and in gas, 96, 97, 98, 104 ; 
influence of, on boiling-point, 108 ; 
of vapour, 120; of aqueous vapour, 
122 ; correction for latitude, 1 29 ; 
remarks on, 132; effect of, in 
lowering freezing-point, 362 ; 
tables of, 369. 

Prevost's theory of exchanges of 
heat, 181. 

Prince Rupert's drops, 338. 

Provostaye and Desains on reflection, 
T72 ; on absorption of heat, 176; 
on exchanges, 183; on radiation 
and reflection, 1 86 ; on polariza- 
tion, 190; on cooling, 213; on 
latent heat, 280. 
PyrheJiometer, 359. 
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P3rro-€lectricity, 153. 
Pyrometer, Wedgwood's, 24. 

Quality of heat, 189, 214; eye sen- 
sitive to variety in, of rays, 215. 
Quantity of radiation, 189, 207. 

Radiant heat, defined, 159; radiation 
in vacuo, 160 ; on all sides, 160; 
with same velocity as light, 1(0; 
can pass through some substances, 
160; is probably undulatory mo- 
tion, 161 ; laws of its intensity, 
164; reflection of, 169; refrac- 
tion of, 173 ; absorption of, 175; * 
polarization of, 177; theory of 
exchanges, 181 ; equilibrium of, 
184; of rock salt, 191 ; of glass, 
191; of thin plates, 192; internal 
radiation, 193; from lamp-black, 
206; absolute measure of, 313; 
of a particle, 216; of gases, 316; 
energy of, 298. 

Radiators, bad, are good reflectors, 

185. 

Ramsden's measurement of dilata- 
tion, 26. 

Rankine on energy, 296, 297. 

Rapidity of refrigeration in Central 
Asia, &c., 230. 

Rays of light, how composed, 166; 
tiieir properties, 168; equilibrium 
of, 199. 

Reaumur's thermometer, 13, 14. 

Reduction of Fahrenheit's, Centi- 
grade, and Reaumur's scales, 14. 

Reflection of heat, 169; apparent, 
of cold, 182; metallic, 327. 

Reflectors and radiators, 185. 

Refraction affected by temperature, 
147; of heat, 173. 

Refrigeration, rapid, in Central Asia, 
330. 

Regelation, 89; probable explana- 
tion of, 89-92. 

Regnault's apparatus for ascertaining 
temperature of steam, 1 1 ; obser- 
vations on dilatation, 34 ; method 
of measuring dilatation of liquids, 
42; method of investigation of 
^^^Xaftxo^ oi ^vi, Cj<^; of gases. 60 ; 
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laws, 61; air thermometer, 63; 
experiments on mixtures of gas 
and vapour, 97; on vapour from 
mixed liquids, 97 ; researches on 
pressure of aqueous vapour, 1 23 ; 
of other vapours, 131, 133 ; on 
density of gases, 135 ; table of 
weight of a litre of gases, 137 ; 
hygrometer, 141 ; experiments on 
specific heat, 266, 269, 271 ; on 
latent heat, 281 ; of steam, 283. 

Reich and Richter discovered indium, 
219. 

Reversible engines, 310. 

Rock salt transmits heat freely, 175 ; 
small radiation from, 191. 

Rose's fusible metal, 37. 

Rubidium, how discovered, 2 1 9. 

Rudberg on boiling of water, 10 ; 
dilatation of gases, 55 ; on boiling- 
points of saline solutions, ill. 

RudorTs experiments on solutions, 

93. 
Ruhmkorff's machine, 331, 358. 

Rumford, Coimt, on latent heat, 
283 ; on conversion of energy 
into heat, 295 ; on energy of 
animals, 355. 

Rupert's, Prince, drops, 338. 

Rutherford's maximum thermometer, 
20; minimum thermometer, 21. 

Sabine, General, on connection be- 
tween sun and terrestrial magnet- 
ism, 358. 

Safety lamp, 253. 

Sahara, rapid refrigeration in, 230. 

Salts dissolved, heat absorbed by, 345. 

Saturated steam, 337. 

Saturation, 139. 

Saussure's hair hygroscope, 140. 

Savery's steam engine, 324. 

Seebeck's law of electric currents, 
148. 

Seguin and Mayer on the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, 305. 

Selective absorption of heat, 1 76. 

Senarmont, De, on conduction in 
crystals, 254. 

Sheepshanks, maker of the parlia- 
mentary standard yard, 66. 



Simple bodies, atomic heat of, 276. 
Sodium, metallic, vapour of, 217. 
Solar spectrum, 166. 
Solid bodies, spectra of heated, 1 68. 
Solidification and Hque&ction, 86- 

93. 
Solids, dilatation of, 24-39 ; uncrys- 

tallized, 24-37 J crystallized, 37 ; 

conduction of homogeneous, 240 ; 

of non-homogeneous, and of crys- 

t^s, 354 ; specific heat of, 266. 

Solution, 85 ; effect of pressure on, 
86. 

Sorby on influence of pressure on so- 
lution, 86. 

Sound and Ught, analogy between, 
204. 

Sources of energy, 354. 

Southern, 283. 

Space pervaded by a material me- 
dium, 352. 

Specific gravities, table of, 1 1 2 ; of 
air and gases, 138, 144. 

Specific gravity bottle, 40. 

Specific heat, 263-277; of gas of 
constant volume, 307. 

Spectra of heated bodies, 168; of 
gases, 217. 

Spectroscope, 217. 

Spectnmi, what, 166; of light and 
heat, 168 ; chemical, 168 ; its cha- 
racter and use, 1 79. 

Spheroidal state, 113. 

Standard of length, 65 ; of weight, 
68 ; of density, 70 ; French and 
English, 71. 

Stars, constitution of, 219. 

State, change of, 81-146 ; spheroidal, 
113; influence of state on specific 
heat, 275. 

Steam, temperature of, denotes 212** 
Fahrenheit, lo; pressure at vari- 
ous temperatures, 122, 369 ; latent 
heat of, 283 ; engine, history of, 
322 ; saturated, 337. 

Stephenson's locomotive, 330; on 
potential energy of food and fuel, 

355- 
Stewart, Balfour, fluctuation thermo- 
meter i3 ; on pressure and temper- 
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of exchanges, 184 ; experiments on 
light, 198 ; remarks on the aurora, 

358. 
Stokes* method of observing light 

rays, 202 ; on connection between 

absorption and radiation, 204; 

correct conjecture as to spectra, 

220 ; on absorption of light, 226 ; 

on reflection from metals, 227 ; 

explanation of fluorescence, 235. 

Stream of radiant heat, laws of, 1 9 1, 
205. 

Sublimation, 94, 117. 

Sulphur, native, energy of. 357. 

3un and stars, constitution of, 219; 
direct rays of, a form of energy, 
354; sun is ultimate source of 
energy of food and fuel, 355 ; of 
head of water, 356; of air and 
water in motion, 357 ; instrument 
for measurirg heat of its rays, 
359; origin of heat of, 361. 

Surfaces, heat equilibrium of, 184; 
light equilibrium of, 199. 

Svanberg on conductivity of bismuth, 

354. 
Swan's remarks on sodium, 218. 

Tables, of temperature of steam 
under pressure, 1 1 ; of dilatation 
of uncrystallized solids (linear), 30, 
(cubical), 34, 35 ; of dilatation of 
mercury, 46 ; of water, 49 ; of 
other liquids, 50 ; of dilatatipn of 
volatile liquids, 5 1 ; of contraction 
of alcohol and sulphuret of car- 
bon, 51; of dilatation of gases, 
60 ; of comparative temperatures, 
64 ; of comparison of French and 
English standards, 68, 69; of 
melting-points, 83 ; of freezing- 
mixtures, 86 ; of boiling-points and 
specific gravities, 112 ; of vaporiza- 
tion (Cagniard de la Tour), 116; 
of pressure of vapours, 132; of 
densities of gases and vapours, 
133; of density of steam, 136; 
of gases, 137; of vapours, 138; 
of effects of temperature on le- 
fraction, 1 48 ; of electric conduc- 
tivity, 154; of reflecting powers, 



1 7 r, 172; of velocity of cooling 
(Dulong), 208; of radiations in 
vacuo, 213; of absorption of 
heat (Melloni), 223 ; of gases, 
225 ; of thermal conductivity of 
metals, 249; of variation of the 
same with temperature, 251 ; of 
comparison between thermal and 
electric conductivity, 251 ; of rise 
of specific heat with temperature, 
267 ; of specific heat of platinum, 
268; of specific heat of solids, 
269 ; of water, 270 ; of gases 
under constant pressure, 274; of 
influence of state on specific heat, 
276; of atomic heat of simple 
bodies, 2 76 ; of compound bodies, 
278 ; of latent heat of liquids, 
282 ; of steam, 384 ; of vapours, 
285 ; of work done by steam 
engines, 329; of heat of combus- 
tion, 342 ; of aqueous vapour, 369. 

Tait on tidal energy, 356. 

Temperature, preliminary definition 
of, 5 ; equilibrium of, 5 ; instru- 
ments for measurement of — ther- 
mometers, 7-23; other instru- 
ments, 24 ; measured by air ther- 
mometer, 61, ^68 ; effect on stan- 
dards of length, mass, and density, 
65 ; effect on measures of time, 
73 ; on barometric column, 77 ; 
effects of, on refraction and dis- 
persion, 147; on electrical pro- 
perties of bodies, 1 48-15 5 ; on 
magnetism, 155 ; on chemical 
affinity, 1 56 ; on other properties 
of matter, 1 56 ; moveable equili- 
brium of, 182 ; affects quantity 
of radiation, 207 ; affects quality 
of heat, 214; affects thermal con- 
ductivity, 250; affects specific 
heat, 267, 270; absolute zero of, 
32 1 ; energy derived from differ- 
ences of, 354 ; explanation of, 364. 

Thallium discovered, 219. 

Theory, true test of a, 367. 

Thermal conductivity, 240, 243 ; 
similar to electric, 251. 

Thermo -d3mamics, laws of, 30 1 - 
S2i. 
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Thermo - electric currents, 148 ; 
series, 1 49; inversions, 153. 

Thermometer, requirements of a 
good, 6 ; alcohol, 1 9 ; maximum, 
20 ; minimum, 21 ; differential, 
22; fluctuation, 23; use of to 
measure dilatation, 39 ; air, 61 ; 
metallic (Breguct's), 77; boiling- 
point, 109. 

Thermometer, mercurial, 7 ; how 
filled, 8; calibration of, 8; fixed 
points of, 9 ; freezing-point of, 
9; boiling-point of, 10; gradua- 
tion of, 13; scales, 13; correc- 
tions for change of zero, 15 ; 
sources of error, 16. 

Thermometric scale, 366. 

Thermo-pile, 149; used to investi- 
gate radiant heat, 173. 

Thilorier*s observations on dilatation 
of carbonic acid, 50 ; condensing 
instrument, liQ. 

Thin plates, radiation from, 191 ; 
light rays from, 200. 

Thomson's, Professor J., conjectures 
as to melting-points, 84 ; on tidal 
energy, 356 ; on effect of pressure 
on freezing-point, 362. 

Thomson, Professor W., proved 
the truth of his brother's conjec- 
tures, 84 ; reflecting galvanometer, 
150 ; on potential and kinetic 
energy, 292 ; on thermo -dyna- 
mics, 310; on perfect engines, 
318; on Peltier's phenomenon, 
335 > ^^ ^^^ required to con- 
vert water into steam, 337; on 
*' dissipation of energy," 350 ; 
on conversion of heat into poten- 
tial energy of chemical separation, 
351; on tidal energy, 356; on 
origin of solar heat, 361 ; on 
temperature, 367. 

Tides, energy derived from, 354, 

356. 

Time, measures of, 73-76. 

Torricellian vacuum, 95. 

Tourmaline, 1 53 ; use of in experi- 
ments on polarization, 177; light 
rays from, 20 1 . 

Trade winds, 258. 



Transmission of rays, table of, 223 ; 
of heat and temperature, 252. 

Transmutation of energy, laws of, 
299. 

Tyndall on dark heat, 177; on ab- 
sorption of heat, 1 76, 225 ; on 
artificial formation of ice, 232 ; 
on conduction of heat in wood, 

354. 

Uncrystallized solids, dilatation of, 

^5-36. 
Undulatory motion, radiation a form 

of, 161; theory of light confirmed 

by analogy, 204 ; and by principle 

of conservation of energy, 352. 

Unit of heat, 263. 

Universe, its motions suffer degrada- 
tion, 351. 

Vaporization, in vacuo, 95 ; effect of 
chemical affinity on, 97 ; cold due 
to, loi ; modes of, 107-116; 
latent heat of, 283. 

Vapour, and gas mixed in a c<»ifined 
space, 96; condensation of, 118; 
pressure of, 120 ; remarks on 
pressure of, 132 ; density of, 133 ; 
weight of, in air, 144 ; tables of 
aqueous, 369. 

Varieties of rays affect the eye dif- 
ferently, 214. 

Vibrations, causing sound, are a 
species of energy, 297. 

Vit viva, 164. 

Viscous condition of certain bodies, 
81. 

Visible energy, 297. 

Vogt on electric conductivity, 155. 

Volatile liquids, dilatation of, 50. 

Voltaic electricity, its calorific effect, 

332. 
Von Bose on electric conductivity, 

'55- 

Walker's experiments on sea water, 

93. 
Wall, flow of heat across, 24I. 

Water, dilatation of, 47 ; weight of 

cubic inch, 70; specific heat of, 

370, 276; latent heat of^ t>\<^\ 
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head of, as energy, 297, 354 ; in 

motion, energy of, 357. 
Waterston on solar rays, 361. 
Watt on latent heat, 283; steam 

engine, 326. 
Wave-length, 161. 
Wedgwood's pyrometer, 24. 
Weighing in air, corrections for, 

145. 
Weight, standards of, 68, 69; of 

a litre of certain gases, 137 ; of 

vapour in air, 144. 
Wells', Dr., laws of dew, 23 1 ; on 

formation of ice at Calcutta, 233. 
Welsh, observations on vapour, 105. 
Wertheim's experiments on effects 

of temperature on metallic wires, 

157. 



Wet and dry bulb hygrometers 141. 

White plate, light izys from, 199. 

Wiedemann and Franz on conduc- 
tivity, 249. 

Winds, trade, 358. 

Wolf on effects of teii4>entnie oa 
capillarity, 156. 

Wollaston on solar spectrum, 219. 

Worcester; Marquis of, ocHiceptioD 
of a steam engine, 324. 

Work done by perfect engines, 320. 

Yard, the old standard, 65; the 

new, 66. 
Young, author of term 'energy,' 392. 

Zero, liable to change, 15; absolute, 
of temperature, 321. 
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